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A  PHASE  OF  THE  ART  OF  CLARENCE  WHAITE. 
BY  J.  ERNEST  PHYTHIAN. 

LJTAPPILY  the  time  has  not  arrived  yet  for  an  estimate 
of  the  life-work  of  Clarence  Whaite.  With  the 
burden  of  seventy  years  upon  him,  he  is  still  energetic 
and  hearty,  and  actively  pursues  his  calling.  May  it  be 
long  before  his  friends  can  no  longer  receive  his  cheery 
welcome  at  the  little  cottage  close  by  his  well-loved 
Conway  river.  He  tells  of  one  friend  who  set  out  to  find 
him  there,  but  turned  back  in  despair,  complaining  that 
no  man  had  a  right  to  plant  himself  so  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  civilization.  Those  who  either  alone,  or  under 
his  guidance,  have  found  their  way  to  Tyddyn  Cynal, 
know  what  an  ideal  landscape  painter's  home  is  there. 
But  though,  as  yet,  we  have  not  to  ask  what  Clarence 
Whaite  did,  but  only  what  he  has  done,  the  recent 
exhibition  of  his  works  at  the  Manchester  City  Art  Gallery 
is  perhaps  a  sufficient  reason  for  some  reference  to  him  now. 

It  is  only  one  phase  of  our  painter's  work  upon  which  I 
wish  to  dwell.  It  is  a  phase  relating  not  so  much  to  his 
technique,  or  to  his  rendering  or  idealising  this  or  that 
feature  of  natural  beauty.  It  is  a  phase  which  reveals  one 
attitude  of  his  mind  towards  nature  as  a  whole. 

Rossetti  said  of  Wordsworth  that  he  was  too  much  the 
High- Priest  of  Nature  to  be  her  lover.  In  the  sense  in 
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which  the  word  "  lover  "  is  probably  used  in  this  criticism, 
Wordsworth  himself  would  have  been  the  first  to  agree 
with  it.  In  "  The  Prelude "  he  speaks  of  the  spirit  of 
religious  love  in  which  he  walked  with  Nature,  and 
renders  thanks  to  the  mountains,  the  lakes,  the  sounding 
cataracts,  the  mists,  and  the  winds,  for  youthful  purity, 
for  contentment  with  modest  pleasures,  for  communion 
with  God  and  Nature  removed  from  little  enmities  and 
low  desires,  and  for  faith  in  human  nature  notwith- 
standing all  its  failings.  Certainly  Wordsworth  did  not 
approach  Nature  in  the  mood  of  a  lover's  dalliance  or 
passion,  he  took  no  liberties  with  her  ;  treated  her  always 
with  reverence.  But  he  loved  Nature,  though  he  might 
not  dare  to  be  her  lover. 

In  Wordsworth's  attitude  towards  Nature  we  may  find 
a  clue  to  a  certain  perplexity  which  we  felt  on  a  first  visit, 
and,  perhaps,  on  more  than  a  first  visit,  to  the  recent 
exhibition  of  Mr.  Clarence  Whaite's  work.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  Mr.  Whaite's  landscape-art  is  different  in  kind 
from  that  of  any  other  living  landscape  painter.  When 
we  have  criticised  it  on  the  side  of  handling,  design,  form, 
colour,  tone,  and  all  the  other  stock  terms  ©^conventional 
criticism,  there  remains  something  which  we  have  not 
taken  into  account,  and  for  which  we  do  not  at  once  know 
how  to  account.  It  is  a  personal  equation.  His  work  is 
peculiarly  the  revelation  of  a  personality,  of  a  character, 
of  a  temperament,  of  a  faith.  The  work  of  most  land- 
scape painters  tells  us  but  little  of  the  painters  themselves, 
shews  one  side  of  them  only,  and  also  only  one  side  of 
Nature.  It  shews  us  their  sympathy  with  the  sensuous 
beauty  and  the  physical  power  of  nature.  Mr.  Whaite  is 
no  less  keenly  alive  than  others  to  such  beauty  and  such 
power.  But  he  is  alive  to  something  more.  Other 
painters  may  or  may  not  be  alive  in  this  other  way  ;  for 
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the  most  part,  they  do  not  give  evidence  of  it.  But  Mr. 
Whaite  shews  clearly  that  he  shares  the  feelings  towards 
Nature  of  Wordsworth,  and  even  of  the  Psalmist  and  thr 
Prophet  of  the  Old  Testament — with  a  difference,  of 
course,  so  far  as  the  latter  are  concerned,  for  no  agr 
repeats  any  other  age,  and  with  the  addition  of  all  that 
we  have  learned  to  see  and  love  in  Nature,  since  the  days 
of  the  Hebrew  poets.  Why  then,  if  Mr.  Whaite  reveals 
himself  clearly,  have  we  spoken  of  perplexity  and  difficulty  ? 
Because  this  particular  interpretation  of  Natme  has  become 
so  unusual,  that,  at  first  sight,  we  do  not  recognise  it  for 
what  it  is,  and  criticising  the  artist's  work  from  another 
point  of  view  than  his  own,  we  inevitably  do  him  an 
injustice.  But  once  we  get  the  hint,  and  follow  it  up,  the 
evidence  is  conclusive. 

We  might  almost  say  that  Mr.  Whaite  has  painted  his 
landscapes  with  the  Old  Testament  open  before  him. 
The  very  titles  of  several  of  the  pictures  point  to  this :  "  The 
Crown  of  the  Year,"  "  The  Strength  of  the  Hills,"  "  Snow 
in  Harvest."  Of  another  of  his  pictures  he  has  said  that 
while  painting  it,  he  had  in  his  mind  the  words  :  "  He 
watereth  the  hills  from  his  chambers."  Of  the  natural 
tendency  of  his  thought  towards  the  most  solemn  things 
of  life,  and  of  his  desire  to  give  expression  through  his  art 
to  this  side  of  his  experience,  we  have  the  witness  in  more 
than  one  subject  where  the  figures  compete  with  the 
landscape:  "The  Convent  Garden,"  "The  Awakening 
of  Christian,"  "The  Shepherd's  Dream,"  "  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon,"  "  Lot  and  the  two  Angels."  No  one 
will  think  these  subjects  have  been  chosen  as  lending 
themselves  peculiarly  to  a  successful  combination  of 
figures  and  landscapes.  Many,  perhaps,  will  consider 
the  last  four  of  the  pictures  just  named  among  the  least 
satisfactory  of  his  works.  Be  it  so.  They  are  still 
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interesting  for  what  they  tell  us  of  the  artist  himself. 
The  Bible  and  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress"  are  the  kind  of 
literature  he  chooses  for  illustration.  The  Yew-trees  of 
the  Convent  Garden  and  a  dream  akin  to  the  dream  of 
Joseph — these  are  the  scenes  and  visions  in  which  In- 
takes delight. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  the  world  is  the  scene  of  a  great 
drama,  the  coming  and  going  of  the  generations  of 
man,  of  whom,  though  so  little,  the  Lord  of  all  is 
still  mindful.  The  power  and  majesty  of  the  natural 
world  are  revelations  of  the  Divine  power  and  majesty 
—nay,  the  natural  phenomena  are  the  immediate  put- 
ting forth  of  the  divine  energy.  The  storm  is  His 
voice  in  anger,  the  returning  calm  is  a  sign  that  His 
anger  has  passed  away.  The  fruitfulness  of  the  earth  is 
the  manifestation  of  his  love — God  is  active  or  latent 
everywhere.  Our  modern  interest  in  Nature,  apart  from 
the  personality  behind  it — though  most  of  us  still  believe 
the  personality  to  be  there — arises  from  a  distinction 
which  earlier  and  simpler  people  did  not  make.  For 
them,  God,  man,  and  the  world  must  all  be  thought 
together.  But  our  men  of  science,  teaching  us  the  use 
of  such  vague  abstractions  as  "Force"  and  "Matter." 
have  weakened  our  sense  of  the  immanence  of  God  in 
Nature.  It  was  not  so,  however,  with  \Yordsworth: 
It  is  not  so  with  Clarence  Whaite.  They  think 
essentially  as  did  the  Psalmist  and  the  Prophet. 
And,  one  makes  bold  to  say,  their  thought  is 
the  happiest  and  the  truest.  The  critic,  or  the  painter, 
who  excludes  from  his  view  of  Nature  personal  presence 
and  power,  finds  Mr.  Whaite's  figures  a  difficulty.  It 
will  be  observed  that  figures  are  rarely  absent  from 
his  landscapes.  One  cannot  say  that,  from  the  con- 
ventional point  of  view,  they  are  always  a  gain  to  the 
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picture.  They  are  not  always  "  happily  introduced." 
Artist  and  critic  have  not  once  or  twice,  in  the  writer's 
hearing,  expressed  a  wish  to  get  rid  of  nearly  all  of  them. 
"Adventitious"  is  the  adjective  used  by  one  connoisseur 
of  the  figures  in  the  "Welsh  Funeral."  But  Mr.  Whaite 
has  no  more  "  introduced  "  the  figures,  than  the  mountains 
or  the  trees.  They  are  essential  to  the  landscape — given 
his  intuitive  sense  that  Nature,  God,  and  Man  are 
inseparable.  The  figures  and  the  cottage-roof  in  "  The 
Rainbow  "  are  of  doubtful  advantage  pictorially,  but  for 
thought,  they  are  of  the  greatest  moment,  telling  us  that 
the  glory  of  the  hills,  the  splendour  of  the  bow  in  the 
Heavens  as  the  shcwer  passes  away,  the  promise  of  the 
Spring-time  in  the  budding  of  the  tree,  and  the  birth  of 
the  lamb,  wonderful  as  they  all  are,  are  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  divinely  ordered  destiny  of  the  children 
who  play  in  the  midst  of  them. 

It  has  frequently  been  said  that  Mr.  Whaite  owes  a 
great  deal  to  Turner  and  Ruskin.  It  is  probably  more 
just  to  trace  the  resemblance  to  a  common  source,  to 
what  we  must  almost  call  an  old-fashioned  point  of  view 
shared  by  them  all.  Turner's  so-called  landscapes  are  an 
epic  of  human  life.  Ruskin  has  spoken  of  the  chill 
running  through  him  at  the  thought  of  Switzerland  robbed 
of  its  human  interest.  In  his  introduction  to  Words- 
worth's poems,  John  Morley  quotes  a  passage  from 
"  Modern  Painters,"  which  exactly  describes  the  work  of 
these  artists  in  word  and  colour:  "Wordsworth's 
distinctive  work  was  a  war  with  pomp  and  pretence,  and 
a  display  of  the  majesty  of  simple  feelings  and  humble 
hearts,  together  with  high  reflective  truths  in  his  analysis 
of  the  courses  of  policies  and  ways  of  men  ;  without  these 
his  love  of  Nature  would  have  been  comparatively  worth- 
less." It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  venture  upon  no 
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comparison  here  of  the  quality  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Whaitc 
with  that  of  the  work  of  Turner  and  of  Wordsworth  ;  \\  t 
only  say  that  it  is  of  the  same  kind,  that  it  carries  on  into 
our  own  days  the  same  tradition.  Nor  do  we  wish  to 
maintain  that  Mr.  Whaite  has  always  worked  consciously 
and  exclusively  in  this  spirit.  But  the  intuition  is  there, 
and  its  influence  is  often  obvious  and  almost  always 
traceable. 

Thus,  the  "  Storm  on  the  Sandhills  "  is  like  the  storm 
which  raged  when  the  Prophet  "  saw  the  tents  of  Cushan 
in  affliction  ;  and  the  curtains  of  the  Land  of  Midian  did 
tremble  ;  "  when  "  God  came  from  Teman,  and  the  Holy 
One  from  Mount  Paran.  His  glory  covered  the  Heavens, 
and  the  Earth  was  full  of  his  praise.  And  his  brightness, 
was  as  the  light ;  he  had  horns  coming  out  of  his  hand  : 
and  there  was  the  hiding  of  his  power."  When  we  turn 
to  the  calm  of  the  "  Thirlmere,"  it  is  a  solemn  awe- 
inspiring  calm  as  of  the  quiet  of  the  sanctuary.  Again 
and  again,  as  we  wonder  at  the  artist's  skill  in  rendering 
the  majesty  of  the  hills  we  repeat  to  ourselves,  "Who 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  that  it  should  not  be 
removed  for  ever."  And  as  the  mourners  (the  "adven- 
titious" figures)  in  "The  Welsh  Funeral,"  follow  the 
lifeless,  shrouded  form  over  the  hills  to  the  graveyard  in 
the  valley,  and  look  above  the  wreathing  mist,  and  the 
snow-clad  summit  to  the  clear,  sun-lit  sky  beyond,  we 
think  of  them  as  saying  to  themselves  "  Lord,  Thou  hast 
been  our  dwelling-place  in  all  generations.  Before  the 
mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever  Thou  hadst  formed 
the  earth  and  the  world,  even  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting Thou  art  God.  Thou  turnest  man  to  destruction  : 
and  sayest,  Return,  ye  children  of  men.  .  .  .  Return, 
O  Lord,  how  long  ?  and  let  it  repent  Thee  concerning  Thy 
servants.  .  .  .  And  let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our 
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God  be  upon  us  ;  and  establish  Thou  the  work  of  our 
hands  upon  us ;  yea,  the  work  of  our  hands  establish 
Thou  it.1' 

Mrs.  Browning  said  that  Shelley  in  subscribing  himself 
tk  Atheist,"  belied  his  very  nature  as  a  poet.  And  surely 
art  and  materialism  have  nothing  in  common.  Whatever 
the  artist's  creed,  he  cannot  say  merely  "  In  the  beginning 
were  matter  and  motion."  The  landscape  painter  must 
inevitably  spend  a  great  part  of  his  active  mental  life 
away  from  his  fellow-men,  unheedful  of  their  work  and 
aims,  taking  little  part  in  the  solution  of  social  and 
political  problems.  His  companions  are  the  stream,  and 
lake,  and  ocean,  the  wide-stretching  plain  and  the  lofty 
mountain,  the  tree  and  the  flower,  the  beast  of  the  field 
and  the  bird  of  the  air,  the  sunlight  and  the  moonlight, 
and  the  infinite  depths  of  the  star-spread  sky.  Is  his 
companionship  with  these  consciously  or  unconsciously 
a  companionship  with  only  something  lower  than  himself  ? 
True  it  is  that  Nature  cannot  satisfy  his  every  need.  As 
Tennyson  says  :  She  half  conceals  and  half  reveals  the 
truth  within.  But  the  beauty  and  the  power,  the  passion 
and  the  peace,  the  lowliness  and  the  majesty,  which  he 
finds  in  Nature,  forbid  him  to  feel  her  as  alien  or  hostile 
or  even  indifferent  to  the  human  spirit.  For  him 

Earth  is  cramm'd  with  Heaven, 

And  every  common  bush  aflame  with  God. 

A  great  part  of  the  working-life  of  Clarence  Whaite 
has  been  spent  apart  from  his  fellows,  in  communion 
with  Nature.  What,  when  his  life-work  is  gathered 
together,  has  he  to  justify  that  seclusion,  that  with- 
drawal from  the  labour  that  is  obviously  useful  ?  He 
brings  us  a  sense  of  beauty,  and  that  is  much,  for  we 
do  not  live  by  bread  alone.  But  he  has  striven 
consciously  to  bring  us  something  more — his  paintings 
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shew  it,  and  he  has  said  it  in  words — he  has  striven  to 
give  us,  as  an  abiding  possession,  the  sense  that  in  the 
Nature  around  us  are  revealed,  dimly  though  it  ma}-  he. 
a  presence  and  a  power  akin  to,  if  infinitely  transcending 
our  own.  Is  this  a  commonplace  ?  Perhaps  it  is  ;  but 
to  remain  so  it  must  be  insisted  upon :  and  if  not  to  br 
common  as  well  as  commonplace,  it  must  receive  fresh 
and  ever  varied  interpretation.  And  we  will  not  complain, 
but  be  grateful  rather  to  Mr.  Clarence  Whaite,  in  that,  in 
the  simplicity  of  his  heart  and  mind,  he  has  openly 
adhered  to,  and  clearly  set  forth,  an  old-fashioned,  but 
none  the  less  valid  and  valuable  truth. 


A  NOTE  ON  A  NEW  ASPECT  OF  OMAR 

KHAYYAM,  WITH  TWENTY 

SPECIMEN   RENDERINGS  OF  THE   RUBAIYAT. 
BY  GEORGE  MILNER. 

THE  extraordinary  attention    which   continues   to    In- 
paid  to  Omar  Khayyam  and  to  Edward  Fitz  Gerald's 
so-called  translation,  and  the  fact  that  a  new  theory  has 
been  started  with  reference  to  the  true  relation  between 
the  two  poets  are  perhaps  apology  sufficient  for  returning 
once  more  to  the  subject.    Of  course  there  has  always  been 
debate  as  to  howr  much  or  how  little  of  Omar  Khayyam 
was  in  Fitz  Gerald's  poem.    At  first  I  think  it  was  accepted 
as  a  veritable  translation,  but  this  opinion  prevailed  only 
for  a  short  time.     Then  the  brilliancy  of  some  of  the  quat- 
rains, and,  above  all,  the  singularly  modern  touch  which 
so  frequently  appeared,  led  to  the  impression  that  what  \u- 
had  was  Fitz  Gerald,  and  little  else.     Later  the  publication 
of    Mr.    Whinfield's    Persian    Text    of  Omar,    with    an 
English  verse-translation  sent  the  pendulum  back  again, 
and  it  was  acknowledged  that,  after  all,  there  was  moiv 
of  Omar  in  the  English  Eclogue  than  we  thought.    Sonu- 
fifteen   years    ago,  in   reviewing   Mr.  Whinfield's  book.    1 
brought  forward  the  nine  quatrains  numbered  82  to  qo  in 
Fitz  Gerald  as  illustrating  the  true  nature  of  the  translation, 
and  Fitz  Gerald's  method  of  working.     These  nine  stan/as 
are  elaborated  from  a  single  verse,  the  one  numbered   lo.j 
in  the  Bodleian  Manuscript.     Three  of  these— the  tSsncl. 
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8jrd  and  87th — may  be  regarded  as  an  amplification  of 
Omar's  verse,  but  the  remaining  six  are  pure  additions. 
Here  we  see  clearly  that  Fitz  Gerald  could  never  have 
seriously  intended  his  work  to  be  regarded  as  a  translation 
in  the  ordinary  sense.  The  wonder  is  that  he  should  have 
issued  it  as  a  translation  at  all.  The  fact  that  he 
evidently  wished  to  produce  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
consecutive  English  poem  will  account  for  many  of  his 
vagaries  as  a  translator.  He  probably  thought  that  the 
English  reader  would  not  care  for  the  entirely  detached 
and  isolated  quatrains  of  wrhich  the  original  Persian  con- 
sists. He  may  also  have  presumed  upon  the  general 
ignorance  of  Persian  at  that  time,  and  perhaps,  not 
thinking  his  work  of  any  great  importance,  and  not  fore- 
seeing that  in  later  days  libraries  all  over  the  world  would 
be  ransacked,  and  Omar  with  other  Persian  poets  studied 
with  minute  and  laborious  care,  have  not  been  over 
scrupulous  as  to  the  guise  in  which  his  production  was  to 
be  sent  forth.  At  this  point,  then,  we  had  arrived  at  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  Mr.  Whinfield's  translation. 
Nor  had  we  advanced  much  further  when,  at  the 
beginning  of  1898,  Mr.  Edward  Heron-Allen  issued  his 
sumptuous  volume  containing  fac-similes  of  the  M.S.  in 
the  Bodleian,  with  a  literal  prose  translation  by  himself, 
with  elaborate  notes  and  references.  In  the  Introduction 
to  this  volume  Mr.  Heron-Allen,  speaking  of  Fitz  Gerald's 
work,  said — "  A  translation  pure  and  simple  it  is  not,  but 
a  translation  in  the  most  classic  sense  of  the  term  it  un- 
doubtedly is."  But  now  all  this  has  been  suddenly 
changed.  Mr.  Allen,  following  up  a  clue  indicated  by 
Professor  Cowell  long  ago,  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Fitz  Gerald's  "Omar  Khayyam"  is  not  even  a  trans- 
lation in  the  limited  sense  in  which  he  had  so  recently 
used  the  word.  He  now  says  that  "  the  poem  familiar  to 
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English  readers  as  the  '  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam  '  is 
the  expressed  result  of  Fitz  Gerald's  entire  course  of 
Persian  studies."  At  the  time  when  he  was  making  his 
so-called  translation  of  Omar  it  seems  his  mind  was 
saturated  with  Persian  literature  and  history  in  many 
forms.  Professor  Cowell,  who  was  his  teacher  in  Persian 
and  who  introduced  Omar  to  his  notice,  says — writing  to 
Mr.  Allen  in  July  of  last  year — "  I  am  quite  sure  that  he 
did  not  make  a  literal  prose  version  first,  he  was  too  fond 
of  getting  the  strong  vivid  impression  of  the  original  as  a 
whole.  He  pondered  this  over  and  over  afterwards,  and 
altered  it  in  his  lonely  walks,  sometimes  approximating 
nearer  to  the  original,  and  often  diverging  farther.  He 
was  always  aiming  at  some  strong  and  worthy  equivalent ; 
verbal  accuracy  he  disregarded."  This  being  his  method 
he  appears  to  have  allowed  ideas  and  passages  from  other 
Persian  poets  to  come  in  without  scruple.  That  this  was 
the  case  Mr.  Heron-Allen  now  proves.  He  has  made  an  ex- 
haustive examination  of  the  poem  itself,  and  has  also,  he 
says,  read  every  work  to  which  Fitz  Gerald  refers  in  his 
letters  during  the  time  he  was  composing  the  poem  and 
has  traced  the  actual  originals  of  debatable  lines  and  dis- 
covered the  sources  from  which  his  information  concerning 
Persia  and  the  Persians  was  derived.  The  net  result,  then, 
is  that  much  of  what  appears  as  Omar  Khayvam  is  taken 
with  more  or  less  accuracy  and  directness  from  Hafiz, 
Sa'adi,  Jami,  Attar,  and  others.  In  the  space  at  my  dis- 
posal I  can  only  take  one  or  two  illustrations. 

Few  of  Fitz  Gerald's  quatrains  are  better  known  than 
No.  XVIII.- 

They  say  the  Lion  and  the  Lizard  keep 
The  Courts  where  Jamshyd  gloried  and  drank  deep  ; 
And  Bahrain,  that  great  Hunter— the  wild  Ass 
Stamps  o'er  his  head,  but  cannot  break  his  Sleep. 
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Now  the  only  original  for  the  first  two  lines  is  to  In- 
found  in  a  quotation  from  Hafiz  made  by  Sir  William 
Jones  in  his  Persian  Grammar — 

The  Spider  holds  the  veil  in  the  palace  of  Ceesar  ; 

The  Owl  stands  sentinel  on  the  watch-tower  of  Afrasiab. 

The  third  and  fourth  lines  come  from  the  Calcutta  M.S. 
of  Omar.  Again  No.  67  in  Fitz  Gerald  is — 

Heav'n,  but  the  Vision  of  fulfilled  Desire, 
And  Hell  the  Shadow  of  a  Soul  on  fire, 

Cast  on  the  Darkness  into  which  Ourselves, 
So  late  emerged  from,  shall  so  soon  expire. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  no  parallel  for  this  in  Omar, 
though  there  is  a  hint  of  it  in  quatrain  33  of  the  Bodleian, 
and  90  of  the  Calcutta  M.S.  The  real  original  is  in 
Attar.— 

Heaven  and  Hell  are  reflections,  the  one  of  Thy  goodness,  and  the  otln-r 
of  Thy  malice. 

One  other  illustration  must  suffice.  No.  32  of  Fitz 
Gerald  runs  thus : — 

There  was  the  Door  to  which  I  found  no  Key, 
There  was  the  Veil  through  which  I  might  not  see  ; 

Some  little  talk  awhile  of  Me  and  Thee 
There  was — and  then  no  more  of  Thee  and  Me. 

The  foundation  of  this  may  be  found  in  No.  387  of  the 
Calcutta  M.S.,  but  it  is  more  fully  expounded  in  a  remark- 
able passage  from  Attar  : — 

The  Creator  of  the  world  spoke  thus  to  David  from  behind  the  Curtain 
of  the  Secret :  "Everything  in  the  world,  good  or  bad,  visible  or  invisible,  is 
mere  substitute,  unless  it  be  Me,  Me  for  whom  thou  canst  find  neither 
substitute  nor  equal.  Since  nothing  can  be  substituted  for  Me,  do  not  cease 
to  abide  in  Me,  I  am  thy  soul,  be  not  separated  from  Me  ;  I  am  necessary. 
thou  art  dependent  upon  Me Seek  not  to  exist  apart  from  Me." 

This  is  a  curious  passage,  and  the  remarkable  thing 
about  it  is  that  it  might  have  been  taken  bodily  from 
Thomas  a  Kempis. 
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The  only  point  I  have  to  add  is  that  I  think  Mr.  Heron  - 
Allen  hardly  gives  weight  enough  to  the  consideration  that 
these  Persian  poets,  like  others  of  the  singing-tribe  of 
west  and  east,  before  them  and  after,  have  many  current 
images  and  conventional  phrases  of  which  they  ma< It- 
common  coin  ;  and  also  that  they  were  ever  imitating 
and  paraphrasing  each  other;  and,  upon  occasions  not 
infrequent,  niching  either  cunningly  or  clumsily  from  the 
store  which  their  predecessors  had  accumulated  ;  so  that 
when  Fitz  Gerald  took  from  Ferid-ud-din  Attar  he  might 
be  only  appropriating  that  which  Attar  had  taken  from 
Omar  who  was  his  immediate  precursor. 


TWENTY   RUBAlYAT   FROM    OMAR    KHAYYAM. 

Rendered  into  English  verse  chiefly  from  the  literal 
prose  translations  of  Mr.  Edward  Heron-Allen. 

NOTE.— The  numbers  are  those  of  the  BuMiyat,  as  they  appear  in  the 
Bodleian  M.S.  No  titles  are  given  in  the  oriciinai. 

I. — ORTHODOXY. 

If  I  in  pearls  of  song  paid  not  thy  due, 
At  least,  I  never  from  my  face  withdrew 

The  dust  of  sin  ;    so,  mercy,  Lord,  I  crave  : 
For  why  ?     I  never  said  that  One  was  Two. 


II. — ABNEGATION. 

Better  in  taverns  tell  my  thought  to  Thee 
Than  in  the  mosque,  unthinking,  bend  my  knee; 

Dread  Power  !  Just  as  Thou  wilt-burn  me 
Or  at  Thy  side  in  Heaven  let  me  be. 
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III. — HUMILITY. 

So  far  as  in  thee  lies,  do  not  deride 

The  helpless  drunkard.     Lay  pretence  aside  ; 

If  henceforth  in  thy  life  thou  seekest  rest, 
With  humble  folk  content  thee  to  abide. 


IV. — TENDERNESS. 

As  in  thee  lieth,  grieve  not  any  one, 

Let  thine  own  anger  burn  for  thee  alone ; 

Would'st  thou  hereafter  find  eternal  peace, 
Fret,  if  thou  wilt,  thyself,  but  harass  none. 


V. — LIVE  FOR  TO-DAY. 

To-morrow  ! — Then  for  thee  no  moon  may  shine, 
Make  happy  now  this  passionate  heart  of  thine ; 

Next  moon  may  seek  us  long  but  find  us  not, 
Drink  with  thy  Moon — drink  now  the  fragrant  wine. 

NOTE. — The  word  "moon  "  is  here  used  in  three  senses — the  moon  in  the 
.sky,  the  moon  as  a  month,  and  the  Moon  his  mistress. 


VI. — THE  KORAN  AND  THE  WINE-CUP. 

Men  read  the  Koran  slackly  now  and  then — 

Say  this  is  best — we'll  read  once  more — but  when  ? 

Ah,  on  the  Wine-Cup's  rim  a  text  is  writ 
Which  they  will  read  again  and  yet  again. 


VII. — OBLIVION. 

Wine  and  our  drunken  bodies- — both  are  clear ; 
But  on  the  drinking-bench  no  hope  or  fear  ; 

Souls,  hearts,  and  garments  reek  with  lees  of  wine 
And  earth,  air,  water  are  no  longer  here. 
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VIII. — FRIENDSHIP. 

Make  but  few  friends  in  life,  for  that  is  best ; 
If  some  be  near,  keep  far  away  the  rest ; 

When  Wisdom's  eye  is  opened  thou  muy'st  find. 
He  is  thy  foe  wrho  leant  upon  thy  breast. 


IX.— THE   JUG. 

This  jug  was  once  a  lover  such  as  I, 
And  with  a  fair  one  lip  to  lip  did  lie ; 

This  curling  handle  on  its  neck,  an  arm 
That  round  another's  neck  lav  tenderlv. 


LXVI. — A    REJOINDER. 

I  saw  a  man  who  trampled  on  the  clay 
Contemptuous  ;  but  I  heard  the  trampled  say 
In  mystic  language,  "  Be  thou  very  still, 
Thou  may'st,  like  me,  be  trampled  on  to-day." 


LXXII. — ETERNAL  SECRETS. 

The  eternal  secrets  are  a  tangled  skein  ; 
Who  would  unravel  them  makes  labour  vain, 

Tyro  and  teacher,  simpleton  and  sage, 
Alike  in  abject  impotence  remain. 


LXXX. — SPRING. 

The  breeze  of  Spring  is  in  the  world  again, 
And  hope  revives  with  soft-descending  rain, 

The  budding  boughs  are  white  as  Moses'  hand, 
And  Jesu's  perfumed  breath  floats  o'er  the  plain. 
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LXXXII.— THE    ROSEBUD. 

Each  morn  bedecks  the  tulip's  face  with  dew. 
And  tender  violets  are  bent  downward  too ; 

But,  best  of  all  the  rosebud  is  to  me, 
Whose  closely  gathered  skirts  show  nothing  through. 


LXXXIIL— THE    EMPTY    GLASS. 

Friends,  when  ye  meet  the  waning  day  to  crown 
With  mirth  and  wine,  remember  I  am  gone ; 

And  as — poor  helpless  one  ! — my  turn  comes  round 
For  drinking — turn  a  goblet  upside  down. 


LXXXVL— "  FOLLOW  ME." 

If  thou  desirest  Him — this  shalt  thou  find- 
Wife,  child,  and  friend  must  all  be  left  behind  ; 

Alone  into  the  wilderness  depart, 
And  every  burden  from  thy  back  unbind. 


LXXXIX.— THE    POTTER. 

\Vithin  the  crowded  market  yesterday 
I  saw  a  potter  pounding  lumps  of  clay 

That  said,  in  mystic  tongue  "  We  were  as  thou, 
And  thou  shalt  be  as  we — deal  gently,  pray  !  " 


XCIV. — THE    CHESS    HOARD. 

Now  I  speak  plain — not  parables  alone — 

Heaven  plays ;    we  are  the  pieces;   naught  is  known  ; 

We're  moved  across  the  Board  of  Life,  then  fall 
Into  the  box  of  Nothing,  one  by  one. 
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XCVIIL— THE   Two    LOGS. 

Come,  fill  the  cup,  for  day  breaks  white  as  snow  ; 
Learn  colour  from  the  wine  in  ruby-glow; 

Bring  me  two  logs  of  aloe  and  make  one 
Into  a  lute — the  other  burn  below. 


CI. — COUNSEL. 

I  give  thee  counsel— listen  unto  me ; 
For  sake  of  Heaven  wear  not  hypocrisy ; 

Hereafter  ends  not ;   Time  is  but  a  day  ; 
For  that  one  dav,  sell  not  Eternity. 


CIII. — POTS  AND  POTTER. 

Into  a  potter's  shop  I  went  last  night, 

And  saw  two  thousand  pots,  to  left  and  right ; 

Some  spoke  aloud,  some  sadly  held  their  peace, 
But  one,  aggressive,  cried  with  all  his  might— 

"  Who  makes  the  pots  ?     That's  what  I  want  to  know 
Who  buys  us,  standing  in  ignoble  row  ? 

Who  has  the  right  to  sell  us  ? — tell  me  that ; 
And  when  we're  sold,  where  is  it  that  we  go  ? " 


THREE    EPIGRAMS. 

They  say  "  Fitz  "  rendered  "  Omar ;"   but  who  knows 
When  Fitz  comes  in  and  when  old  Omar  goes  ? 

The  more  I  turn  the  subtle  problem  o'er, 
The  more  within  my  brain  the  point  is  dim- 
Did  Fitz  translate  Khayyam  or  Khayyam  him  ? 
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THE  RUBAIYAT  OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM. 

A  brimming  beaker,  and  an  empty  glass, 

Love  wreathed  with  roses,  but,  along  the  grass 
A  serpent  slides  and  hisses  words  profane  ; 

A  devotee  that  on  his  carpet  falls, 

Then  mocks  the  Heaven  he  gloried  in  before, 
And  ere  the  dawn  beside  the  tavern-door 

For  wine,  more  wine,  in  tipsy  accent  calls. 


Tent-cloth  is  "  Omar's" — that  we  don't  deny  : 
But  only  "  Fitz  "  could  cord  and  pegs  supply : 

His,  too,  the  hand  that  on  the  homely  web 
Wrought  many  a  dainty  flower  and  rainbo 


EDWARD  FITZ  GERALD,  AND    SOME  RECENT 
OMAR  KHAYYAM   LITERATURE. 

BY  TINSLEY  PRATT. 

'  PHE  name  of  Edward  F'itz  Gerald  has  been  frequently 
before  the  public  of  late  in  association  with  the 
recent  revival  of  interest  in  Omar  Khayyam,  occasioned 
by  some  new  renderings  of  his  famous  Rubaiyat.  The 
first  writer  to  introduce  Omar  to  European  readers  was 
Dr.  Thomas  Hyde,  .Regius  professor  of  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  at  Oxford,  in  a  publication  dated  1700.  Perhaps 
the  earliest,  however,  to  make  a  real  study  of  the  quatrains 
was  Von  Hammer-Purgstall,  who,  in  1818,  published 
in  Vienna  verse-translations  of  twenty-five  quatrains. 
Through  this  source  Omar  became  known  to  Emerson. 
But  we  must  regard  Edward  Fitz  Gerald  as  the  first  to 
bring  the  old  Persian  before  English  readers  in  anything 
like  an  attractive  form.  It  may,  therefore,  be  of  some 
interest  to  recall  to  mind  some  details  of  the  life  of  one 
who  has  contributed  so  largely  to  the  intellectual  pleasure 
of  the  English-speaking  race.  In  an  address  before  the 
Omar  Khayyam  Club  a  short  time  since,  the  American 
Ambassador,  Colonel  John  Hay  said  :  kk  Wherever  the 
English  speech  is  spoken  or  read,  Fitz  Gerald's  Rubaiyat 
have  taken  their  place  as  a  classic.  There  is  not  a  hill- 
post  in  India,  or  a  village  in  England  where  there  is  not 
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a  coterie  to  whom  Omar  Khayyam  (Fitz  Gerald's  Omar,  is 
not  a  familiar  friend,  and  a  bond  of  union."  One  cannot 
perhaps  accept  this  deliverance  literally,  though  no  doubt 
there  is  a  suspicion  of  truth  in  what  the  speaker  said. 

Edward  Fitz  Gerald  was  born  at  Bredfield  House.  IH-UI 
Woodbiidge,  Suffolk,  on  March  3ist,  1809.  He  was  the 
third  son  of  John  Purcell,  who,  on  the  death  of  a  relative 
in  1818,  took  the  name  and  arms  of  Fitz  Gerald.  In  1*21 
the  boy  was  sent  to  King  Edward  the  Sixth's  Grammar 
School,  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  In  1826  he  entered 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree 
in  1830.  One  of  his  college  companions  was  Thackeray, 
and  though  the  three  brothers  Tennyson  were  his  con- 
temporaries there,  he  did  not  become  closely  associated 
with  them  until  his  university  career  had  ended. 
Frederick  Tennyson,  however,  became  his  life-long 
friend,  whose  poetry,  though  little  appreciated  by  the 
general  public,  found  a  warm  admirer  in  Fitz  Gerald.  The 
late  Poet- Laureate,  too,  nourished  a  strong  affection  for 
this  most  genial  of  men,  as  is  shown  in  the  Dedication  to 
Fitz  Gerald  of  the  poem  Tiresias."  In  1835  Fitz  Gerald 
settled  down  in  a  little  cottage  at  Boulge,  near  Bredfieldr 
and  here  his  friends  were  George  Crabbe,  son  of  the  poetr 
and  Bernard  Barton,  the  quaker-poet  of  Woodbridger 
whose  daughter  he  afterwards  married.  He  had  no 
liking  for  the  conventional  usages  of  society,  and  hence 
was  something  of  a  recluse.  To  those,  however,  whom 
he  admitted  to  his  intimacy,  he  was  the  most  delightful 
of  companions.  When  Thackeray,  not  long  before  his- 
death,  was  asked  by  his  daughter  which  of  his  old  friends 
he  loved  best,  he  replied,  "  Why,  dear  old  Fitz,  to  be  surer 
and  Brookfield  ;  "  and  Lord  Tennyson,  on  hearing  of  his 
death,  wrote  to  Sir  Frederick  Pollock:  "  I  had  no  truer 
friend  ;  he  was  one  of  the  kindliest  of  men,  and  I  have 
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never  known  one  of  so  fine  and  delicate  a  wit."  In  a 
letter  to  Frederick  Tennyson,  dated  from  Boulge, 
February  24th,  1844,  Fitz  Gerald  thus  describes  his  mode  of 
life  :  "I  have  had  three  influenzas,  but  this  is  no  wonder, 
for  I  live  in  a  hut  with  walls  as  thin  as  a  sixpence  ;  win- 
dows that  don't  shut  ;  a  clay  soil  safe  beneath  my  feet ;  a 
thatch  perforated  by  lascivious  sparrows  over  my  head. 
Here  I  sit,  read,  smoke,  and  become  very  wise,  and  am 
already  quite  beyond  earthly  things.  I  must  say  to  you, 
as  Basil  Montagu  once  said,  in  perfect  charity  to  his 
friends,  '  You  see,  my  dear  fellows,  I  like  you  very  much, 
but  I  continue  to  advance,  and  you  remain  where  you  are 
(you  see),  and  so  I  shall  be  compelled  to  leave  you  behind 
me.'  You  must  begin  to  read  Seneca,  whose  letters  I 
have  been  reading  ;  else  when  you  come  back  to  England, 
you  will  be  no  companion  to  a  man  who  despises  wealth, 
death,  etc.  I  don't  think  old  Seneca  believed  he  should 

live  again.     Death  is    his   great    resource I 

am  going  this  evening  to  eat  toasted  cheese  with  that 
celebrated  poet,  Bernard  Barton,  and  I  must  stir  and  look 
about  for  my  greatcoat,  brush  myself — etc.  It  blows  a 
*  harrico,'  as  Theodore  Hook  used  to  say,  and  will  rain 

before  I  get  to  Woodbridge I  wish  you  were 

here  to  smoke  a  pipe  with  me.  I  play  of  evenings  some 
of  Handel's  great  choruses,  which  are  the  bravest  music, 
after  all.  I  am  getting  to  the  true  John  Bull  style  of 
music.  I  delight  in  Handel's  Allegro  and  Penseroso."  In 
another  letter,  dated  May  24th,  he  writes  :  ki  You  know 
my  way  of  life  so  well  that  I  need  not  describe  it  to  you, 
as  it  has  undergone  no  change  since  I  saw  you.  I  read  of 
mornings  the  same  old  books  over  and  over  again,  having 
no  command  of  new  ones  ;  walk  with  my  great  black  dog 
of  an  afternoon,  and  at  evening  sit  with  open  windows,  up 
to  which  China  roses  climb,  with  my  pipe,  while  the 
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blackbirds  and  thrushes  begin  to  rustle  bedwards  in  the 
garden,  and  the  nightingale  to  have  the  neighbourhood 
to  herself."  Yet  again  (Dec.  8th),  he  says,  "  Why  should 
I  not  live  in  London  and  see  the  world  ?  you  say.  Why 
then,  I  say,  as  before,  I  don't  like  it.  I  think  the  dulncss 
of  country  people  is  better  than  the  impudence  of 
Londoners;  and  the  fresh  cold  and  wet  of  our  clay  fields 
better  than  a  fog  that  stinks  per  sc ;  and  this  room  of  miiu  . 
clean,  at  all  events,  better  than  a  dirty  room  in  Charlotte 
Street."  This  system  of  isolation  from  the  world,  and  t he- 
centre  of  current  thought,  was  perhaps  answerable  for 
some  of  those  occasional  lapses  when  his  critical  faculties 
had  apparently  gone  a-wool-gathering.  In  a  letter  to 
Frederick  Tennyson,  referring  to  his  brother  Alfred,  he- 
says:  "  Moxon  told  me  he  was  about  to  publish  another 
edition  of  his  "  Princess,"  with  interludes  added  between 
the  parts,  and  also  that  he  was  about  to  print,  but  (I 
think)  not  publish,  those  elegiacs  on  Hallam.  .  .  .  Had 
I  Alfred's  voice,  I  would  not  have  mumbled  for  years  over 
'In  Mcmoriam'  and  '  The  Princess.'  What  can  *  In 
Mcmoriam '  do  but  make  us  sentimental  ?"  In  1874  Fitz  Gerald 
removed  to  his  own  house  at  Woodbridge,  called  Little 
Grange,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  June  I4th,  1883. 

I  have  not  space  to  deal  with  Fitz  Gerald's  various  pub- 
lications— his  translations  from  ^Eschylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Calderon — his  society  verses,  many  of  which  may  be 
found  in  Mr.  Locker- Lampson's  Lyra  Elegautianim — or 
other  works  of  a  literary  character.  It  is,  however,  by  his 
rendering  of  the  quatrains  of  Omar  Khayyam  that  Fitz 
Gerald's  name  will  chiefly  live.  The  original  author  of 
the  Rubaiyat  was  born  at  Naishapur,  in  Khorassan,  some- 
time between  1050-60,  A.D.,  and  died  there  in  1123.  He 
was  known  in  his  day  as  a  mathematician,  astronomer, 
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freethinker,  and  epigrammatist.  His  work  on  algebra  and 
other  treatises  of  a  similar  character  raised  him  to  the 
foremost  rank  among  the  mathematicians  of  his  time. 
Great,  however,  as  was  his  scientific  fame,  it  was 
eclipsed  by  his  still  greater  poetical  renown.  That 
Omar  desired  above  all  things  a  peaceful  life  is  apparent 
in  a  request  which  he  made  to  the  Vizier.  "  The  greatest 
boon,"  he  said,  "  you  can  confer  upon  me  is  to  let  me 
live  in  a  corner  under  the  shadow  of  your  fortune,  to 
spead  wide  the  advantages  of  science,  and  pray  for  your  long 
life  and  prosperity."  Omar  quaintly  refers  to  his  poetical 
name  (Khayyam),  w7hich  means  a  tent-maker,  in  the 
following  lines:  "Khayyam,  who  stitched  at  the  tents 
of  Wisdom,  fell  into  the  furnace  of  Sorrow  and  was 
suddenly  burnt ;  the  Shears  of  Doom  cut  the  tent-rope  of 
his  existence,  and  the  broker  of  hope  sold  him  for  a  mere 
song."  The  following  story  is  related  by  Khwa-Jah 
Nizami  of  Samarcand,  one  of  Omar's  pupils,  "  I  often 
used  to  hold  conversations  with  my  teacher  Omar 
Khayyam,  in  a  garden  ;  and  one  day  he  said  to  me,  '  My 
tomb  shall  be  in  a  place  where  the  north  wind  may 
scatter  roses  over  it.'  I  wondered  at  the  words  he  spake, 
but  I  knew  that  his  were  no  idle  words.  Years  after, 
when  I  chanced  to  revisit  Naishapur,  I  went  to  his  final 
resting-place,  andlo!  it  was  just  outside  a  garden,  and 
trees  laden  with  fruit  stretched  their  boughs  over  the  wall, 
and  dropped  their  flowers  upon  his  tomb,  so  that  the 
stone  was  hidden  under  them."  This  pretty  fancy  has 
supplied  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  with  the  idea  for  the  following 

verse  : 

Wise  Omar,  do  the  southern  breezes  fling 

Above  your  grave  at  ending  of  the  Spring, 

The  snow-drift  of  the  petals  of  the  rose — 
The  wild,  white  roses  you  were  wont  to  sing ! 

Fitz  Gerald  commenced  the  study   of  Persian  in  1853, 
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under  his  friend,  Professor  Cowell,  using  Sir  William 
Jones's  Persian  Grammar.  In  a  letter  to  Frederick 
Tennyson,  dated  2yth  December,  of  that  year,  he  says  : 
"  I  also  amuse  myself  with  poking  out  some  Persian 
which  E.  Cowell  would  inaugurate  me  with  ;  I  goon  with 
it  because  it  is  a  point  in  common  with  him,  and  enables 
us  to  study  a  little  together."  Writing  to  Professor  W. 
H.  Thompson,  he  says :  "  As  to  my  own  peccadilloes  in 
verse,  which  never  pretend  to  be  original,  this  is  the 
story  of  "  Rubaiyat."  I  have  translated  them  partly  for 
Cowell.  Young  Parker  asked  me  some  years  ago  for 
something  for  Fraser,  and  I  gave  him  the  less  wicked  of 
these  to  use  if  he  chose.  He  kept  them  for  two  years 
without  using  :  and  as  I  saw  he  didn't  want  them,  I 
printed  some  copies  with  Quaritch  ;  and  keeping  some  for 
myself,  gave  him  the  rest.  Cowell,  to  whom  I  sent  a 
copy,  was  naturally  alarmed  at  it  ;  he  being  a  very 
religious  man  ;  .  .  In  another  letter  referring  to 
the  same  subject  he  says :  "  I  published  my  version  of  it 
in  1856  (I  think)  with  Parker,  of  the  Strand.  When 
Parker  disappeared,  my  unsold  copies,  many  more  than 
of  the  sold,  were  returned  to  me  ;  some  of  which,  if  not 
all,  I  gave  to  little  Quaritch,  who,  I  believe,  trumpeted 
them  off  to  some  little  profit,  and  I  thought  no  more  of 
them/'  But  the  little  book  caused  no  sort  of  stir  in  the 
literary  world  until  copies  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Swin- 
burne, and  D.  G.  Rossetti,  when  it  speedily  became  the 
text-book  of  a  cult. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  a  book  published  within  the  past 
few  months,  which  I  think  wre  may  rely  upon  as  being  the 
safest  translation  of  Omar  Khayyam  yet  given  to  the 
public.  This  is  Mr.  Edward  Heron-Allen's  "  Rubaiyat  of 
Omar  Khayyam,"  being  a  fac-simile  of  the  manuscript  in 
the  Bodleian  Library.  It  contains  a  transcript  into 
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modern  Persian  characters,  together  with  a  literal  prose 
translation,  and  a  very  scholarly  introduction.  Here,  at 
least,  we  have  the  true  Omar.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
nonsense  talked  and  written  in  these  days  with  regard  to 
the  rival  merits  of  a  bald  literal  translation,  as  compared 
with  a  poetical  rendering.  The  subject  is  not  perhaps 
worth  the  waste  of  energy  expended  upon  it.  The  aim  of 
a  translation  being  to  dress  a  foreign  classic  for  readers  in 
another  language,  surely  the  most  successful  translation, 
therefore,  is  the  one  which  affords  the  most  pleasure  to 
the  greatest  number  of  readers  unfamiliar  with  the  original. 
We  know  that  Pope's  "  Homer"  contained  a  fair  leaven  of 
Pope,  but  if  the  latter  writer  succeeded  in  reproducing 
some  spirit  of  the  original,  together  with  something  of  its 
expression,  we  cannot  surely  quarrel  with  him  if  the  result 
be  pleasing.  So  with  Fitz  Gerald's  Omar  Khayyam.  We 
have  long  known  that  Fitz  Gerald  took  considerable 
liberties  with  the  old  tent-maker's  quatrains,  but  we  were 
never  let  so  fully  into  the  secret  until  the  consummation  of 
Mr.  Heron-Allen's  labours  of  twelve  years  made  this 
possible.  We  now  find  that  Fitz  Gerald's  Omar  is  not  a 
translation  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  but  is  a  very 
free  adaptation  of  certain  passages  in  the  original,  which 
have  perhaps  more  of  Fitz  Gerald  in  them  than  Omar. 
Nor  has  Fitz  Gerald  derived  his  material  entirely  from  the 
tent-maker  of  Naishapur,  for  he  has  borrowed  sentiments 
and  expressions  from  Attar,  Sadi,  and  other  Persian  poets. 
Regarded  as  an  appendage  to  Fitz  Gerald's  Omar,  Mr. 
Heron-Allen's  book  is  of  considerable  value,  but  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  Omar  Khayyam,  robbed  of  the  glamour 
of  Fitz  Gerald's  verse — "  the  melancholy  richness  of  the 
rolling  quatrains,"  is  Mr.  George  Saintsbury's  description 
of  it — would  have  appealed  to  a  very  limited  circle  of 
readers  in  a  merely  literal  prose  translation  as  here  given. 
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Having  thus  traced  Fitz  Gerald's  inspiration  to  its  source, 
let  us  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  how  far  he  departs 
from  a  literal  rendering  of  his  author.  Here  are  sonic 
notable  quatrains  from  the  prose  translation  side  by  side 
with  Fitz  Gerald's  stanzas : 

They  say  that  the  garden  of  Eden  is  pleasant  to  the  houris  :  I  say  that 
the  juice  of  the  grape  is  pleasant.  Hold  fast  this  cash  and  let  that  credit  go, 
for  the  noise  of  drums,  brother,  is  pleasant  from  afar. 

Some  for  the  glories  of  this  world,  and  some 
Sigh  for  the  Prophet's  paradise  to  come ; 

Ah,  take  the  cash  and  let  the  credit  go, 
Nor  heed  the  rumble  of  a  distant  drum. 

Everywhere  that  there  has  been  a  rose  or  a  tulip-bed  there  has  been 
spilled  the  crimson  blood  of  a  King ;  every  violet  shoot  that  grows  from  the 
earth  is  a  mole  that  was  once  upon  the  cheek  of  a  beauty. 

I  sometimes  think  that  never  blows  so  red 
The  rose  as  where  some  buried  Caesar  bled  ; 
That  every  hyacinth  the  garden  wears 
Dropt  in  her  lap  from  sonfe  once  lovely  head. 

Already  on  the  day  of  Creation  beyond  the  heavens  my  soul  searched  for 
the  tablet  and  pen,  and  for  Heaven  and  Hell ;  and  at  last  the  teacher  said  to 
me,  with  his  enlightened  judgment,  '  Tablet  and  pen,  and  Heaven  and 
Hell,  are  within  thyself.' 

I  sent  my  soul  through  the  invisible, 
Some  letter  of  that  after  life  to  spell ; 

And  by  and  bye  my  soul  returned  to  me, 
And  answered  '  I  myself  am  Heaven  and  Hell.' 

Take  heed  to  stay  me  with  the  wine-cup,  and  make  this  amber  face 
like  a  ruby,  when  I  die  wash  me  with  wine,  and  out  of  the  wood  of  the  vine 
make  the  planks  of  my  coffin. 

Ah,  with  the  grape  my  fading  life  provide, 
And  wash  the  body  whence  the  life  has  died, 

And  leave  me,  shrouded  in  the  living  leaf, 
By  some  not  unfrequented  garden-side. 

Mr.  John  Leslie  Garner,  himself  a  translator  of  Omar, 
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says,  "  Fitz  Gerald  doubtless  set  himself  the  task,  not  of 
literally  reproducing  the  original,  but  of  creating  a  work 
of  art,  of  awakening  in  his  hearers  thoughts  and  feelings 
similar  to  those  aroused  by  the  tent-maker  in  his  audience  ; 
and,  allowing  for  the  difference  in  time  and  place,  he  has 
given  us  the  real  Omar,  for  he  has  touched  in  the  spirit  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  no  less  surely  than  did  Omar  in 
the  eleventh,  the  chords  of  hope  and  despair,  of  faith  and 
fear,  of  reason  and  revolt.  Of  a  poem  remote  both  in  time 
and  place,  only  a  paraphrase  can  meet  the  modern 
standards  of  criticism  and  be  in  itself  a  work  of  art,  which 
a  translation,  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word,  can  never 
be,  although  it  too  may  have  its  uses."  I  am  of  opinion 
that  some  writers  who  have  dealt  with  Omar  subsequent 
to  Fitz  Gerald,  have,  in  their  renderings,  and  in  their  con- 
ceptions of  Omar's  philosophy  of  life,  been  too  apt  to 
confuse  the  matter  with  the  metaphor,  and  to  mistake  the 
one  for  the  other.  I  submit  the  following  quatrains  as 
examples  of  the  interpretations  I  should  be  disposed  to 
put  upon  some  of  the  apparently  paradoxical  sentiments 
to  which  Omar  not  infrequently  gives  expression. 

RENDERINGS  OF  SOME  OF  THE  QUATRAINS  OF 
OMAR  KHAYYAM. 

Behold,  I  kneel !  though  sinful  to  the  core, 
My  life  is  now  with  sorrow  darkened  o'er  ; 
Nor  am  I  hopeless  of  Thy  mercy,  save 
That  little  service  have  I  shown  before. 

Creations  First  and  Last  of  Thee  I  pray 
That  Thou  wilt  set  me  in  the  clearer  way  ; 

Till  now  I  followed  but  the  lure  of  Sin  : 
—A  prodigal  although  my  years  are  grey. 

Lend  me  Thine  ear  !     While  open  stands  the  door, 
I  bow  me  down  with  sorrow  stricken  sore  : 

The  master  of  the  tavern  stands  a-gape 
To  find  me  kneeling  thus  upon  the  floor. 
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Do  with  me  as  Thou  wilt !     Or  cherish  me, 
Or  let  me  suffer  in  the  flame  for  Thee ! 

'Tis  well  the  tavern-haunter  hears  my  grief, 
That  he  the  snare  of  sin  may  quickly  flee. 

— Khayyam,  what  talk  is  this  of  grief  and  sin  ? 
How  shouldst  thou  hope  the  meed  of  grace  to  win 

By  fruitless  whining  at  the  door  of  Fate  ? 
— Thinkest  thou  there  are  no  others  of  thy  kin  ? 

What  time  is  this  for  words '? — come,  give  me  wine  ! 
And  let  thy  deep  dark  eyes  upon  me  shine  ! 

— Ah,  love,  we'll  put  by  sorrow  till  the  morn, 
The  hours  till  then,  O,  loved  one !  all  are  thine. 

Hear  thou  the  truth  from  Khayyam.     Though  men  s;iy 
Thou  may'st  not  rob  upon  the  world's  highway : 

The  Word  runs,  couldst  thou  read  it  but  aright, 
"'  Let  not  man's  blame  the  hand  of  justice  stay  !  " 

Few  friends  are  best.     Why  wilt  thou  ope  thy  mind 
To  every  chance  acquaintance  of  thy  kind? 

He  whom  thou  boldest  dear,  perchance,  shall  prove, 
At  utmost  need  unstable  as   the  wind. 

Forbear  thy  wrath  ! —  So  far  as  in  thee  lies 
Give  pain  to  none,  but  look  with  gentle  eyes 

Upon  thy  brother's  fault,  so  shalt  thou  dwell 
With  those  the  world  doth  hold  exceeding  wise. 

Ah,  woe  to  him  that  feels  not  passion's  sway, 
His  life  no  morrow  hath,  nor  yesterday, 

—Dull  clod  of  earth  !  without  heart-cheering  love 
Far  better  thou  wert  buried  'neath  the  clay  ! 

Scorn  not  the  mean  artificer  of  earth, 

Nor  coldly  glance  on  those  of  humble  birth  ; 

For  know,  thou  proud  one  !  that  some  hovel  poor 
Ere  this  hath  reared  the  life  of  sovereign  worth. 

To-morrow  is  not  thine,  nor  hast  thou  power 
To  stay  thy  going  for  a  single  hour  : 

Rejoice  thy  heart !  and  but  remember  this 
— If  not  the  seed-time  thou  hast  known  the  flower. 
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To-day  is  sweet ! — Why  talk  of  yesterday  ? 
Thou  canst  not  bid  the  breeze  of  Spring  to  stay  ! 

The  rose  that  blooms  to-night  perchance  may  fall 
Or  ere  the  morrow's  dawn  awakens  grey. 

Take  heed  !  The  sword  of  Destiny  is  keen  : 
If  Fortune  place  thy  wanton  lips  between 

The  almond  sweets  of  life,  receive  them  not, 
For  subtle  poison  lurketh  there  unseen. 

He  knew  who  breathed  into  this  life  of  mine, 
I  should  not  scorn  the  treasures  of  the  vine ; 

Then  let  the  churlish  one  say  what  he  will. 
Since  I  was  born  to  sing  of  love  and  wine. 

In  cell  and  college  some  may  seek  for  grace. 
And  yearn  to  look  upon  the  Prophet's  face : 

I  say,  if  ye  but  read  His  lesson  well, 
The  touch  shall  come  within  a  little  space  ! 

What  though  my  words  have  oft  been  laughed  to  scorn  ? 
Impotent  are  the  lives  of  woman  born  : 

I  say  but  this — how  great  so  e'er  Thou  be, 
Thou  canst  not  stay  the  coming-on  of  dawn  ! 

liegard  my  virtues  one  by  one.  I  pray  : 
My  faults  at  every  ten  do  Thou  but  stay  ; 

And,  in  Thy  count,  let  this  be  in  Thy  mind 
— "  Thus  I  perchance,  had  fallen  by  the  way." 

The  girdle  of  my  woes  hath  many  years  : 
I  water  oxen  with  my  frequent  tears : 

Yet  Hell  to  me  is  but  an  hour  of  care, 
And  Paradise  a  life  devoid  of  fears. 

As  o'er  the  sandy  desert  wastes  the  wind 
Sweeps  on  and  leaves  no  trace  for  man  behind, 

Sc  sweeps  the  torrent  of  my  grief  through  me, 
Nor  holdeth  habitation  in  my  mind. 

Yon  vault  of  blue  that  canopies  my  head 
Shall  nourish  still  the  Earth  when  I  am  dead  : 

Why  should  I  grieve  ?  or,  shall  it  be  my  gain 
To  sorrow  ere  my  lusty  days  are  fled  ? 
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Within  yon  azure  dome  I  read  no  grief 

— Why  should  I  render  pleasure  then  more  brief  ? 

My  life  is  but  a  day  within  His  eye, 
And  passeth  with  the  falling  of  the  leaf. 

Unconquerable  Fate  !  can  nothing  turn 
Thy  purpose  from  the  life  I  cannot  spurn  ? 

.     .     .     Then,  sweet-faced  bearer  of  the  golden  cup, 
Give  me  to  drink  ere  I  to  dust  return  ! 

Mr.  Garner's  "  Stanzas  of  Omar  Khayyam"  comes  to 
us  in  a  second  edition,  but  it  will  probably  be  new  to  many 
readers.  Mr.  Garner,  like  \Yhinneld  and  others,  has 
adopted  the  form  of  quatrain  employed  by  Fitz  Gerald, 
and  as  he  has  given  new  renderings  of  most  of  the 
familiar  stanzas  in  Fitz  Gerald  his  translation  naturally 
suffers  from  comparison  with  the  incomparable  work  of 
his  predecessor.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  cite 
•examples,  but  Mr.  Garner  would  probably  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  where  he  invites  comparison  with  Fitz  Gerald 
his  work  naturally  appears  trite  and  tame.  Many  of  Mr. 
Garner's  stanzas,  however,  are  distinctly  fine,  such 
as  the  one  beginning  "  I  am  as  from  Thy  crucible 
I  came,"  and  many  others,  but  what  can  excuse 
the  number  of  irregular  lines  which  are  scattered  through 
his  work — lines,  sometimes,  of  eight  syllables,  and  at 
other  times  running  to  the  length  of  twelve  syllables  ? 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne's  recent 
deliverance,  w<hich  he  describes  as  "a  paraphrase,"  per- 
haps little  need  be  said.  Where  he  is  faithful  his  work  at 
its  best  is  but  a  poor  imitation  of  Fitz  Gerald,  but  for  the 
most  part  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  can  claim  originality,  since 
his  rendering,  where  he  departs  from  Fitz  Gerald,  is  as 
unlike  the  real  Omar,  as  is  possible  to  conceive.  I  will  not 
deal  at  length,  with  his  blatant  preface  in  which  he  talks 
of  his  "  humble  attempt  to  add  to  the  poetry  of  nations," 
and  the  originality  of  his  publisher.  Mr.  Le  Gallienne 
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describes  his  Omar  as  a  "thinker — drinker,"  and  by  his 
own  interpretation  he  was  certainly  little  else.  Mr.  Le 
Gallienne  fancies,  however,  that  he  has  struck  at  least 
one  original  vein.  He  says:  "One  interest  of  Omar's 
existence  I  may  perhaps  claim  to  represent  with  a  more 
proportionate  fulness — his  interest  in  love  and  women  with 
langourous  narcissus  eyes."  Here  is  a  specimen  : 

Eternal  torment  some  sour  wits  foretell 

For  those  who  follow  wine  and  love  too  well  — 

Fear  not,  for  God  were  left  alone  in  Heaven 
If  all  the  lovely  lover*  burnt  in  Hell. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Le  Gallienne 
cannot  do  better  than  this,  but  he  has  rarely  done  any- 
thing worse,  and  where  he  attempts  to  improve  upon 
Fitz  Gerald  he  does  not  deserve,  and  he  cannot  expect  very 
charitable  treatment.  There  was  no  reason  whatever  why 
he  should  not  have  done  such  of  Omar's  quatrains  as  had 
not  been  handled  by  Fitz  Gerald,  and  had  he  been  content 
to  be  faithful  he  might  have  rendered  some  service  to 
Omarian  literature.  But  whether  it  was  that  fatal 
originality  of  his  publisher,  or  the  allurements  of  those 
"women  with  langourous  narcissus  eyes"  that  have 
enticed  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  from  the  paths  of  literary  rectitude 
cannot  expressly  be  said,  but  it  has  clearly  been  a  case  of 
hopeless  seduction.  These  two  conflicting  forces  have, 
between  them,  proved  too  strong  for  a  mere  poet,  and  Mr. 
Le  Gallienne  has  been  driven  into  a  corner.  Poor  Omar  ! 
What  has  he  done  to  deserve  all  this  ? 


THE  SCOTTISH  JACOBITES  AND  THEIR 

BATTLES,  SONGS,  AND  MUSIC. 

Bv  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING. 


^PHE  impassioned  loyalty   displayed  by  the  adherents 
of  the  Stuarts  is  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth,   and   the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

At  this  day  we  can  speak  with  coolness  of  their 
heroic  efforts  on  behalf  of  that  ill-starred  line,  even 
smile  at  the  misguided  zeal  that  was  devoted,  first, 
to  the  reinstatement  of  James  the  Second  upon  the 
throne,  and,  later,  to  win  the  crown  for  the  two  Preten- 
ders ;  but  it  was  a  serious  matter  for  the  men  engaged 
in  those  enterprises  —  it  was  life  or  death  to  them,  nor 
did  they  shrink  from  the  ordeal. 

Whatever  the  shortcomings  of  the  Highlanders  in  the 
sad  events  of  that  time,  their  unswerving  loyalty  to  a 
kingly  race,  and  their  intrepidity  in  the  face  of  danger 
braved  in  evincing  that  loyalty,  cannot  be  called  in 
question. 

The  Stuarts  scarcely  deserved  such  devotion  as  was 
displayed  towards  them.  Their  bad  qualities  far  out- 
weighed the  good.  Clever  and  brave  some  of  them 
undoubtedly  were,  but  stubborn,  obstinate,  self-willed, 
and  selfish  to  a  degree.  The  last  King  of  that  line, 
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James  the  Second,  was  the  least  capable  and  the  most 
perverse  of  them  all,  and  his  stupid  bigotry  led  him  to 
destruction  ;  whilst,  as  a  further  result,  it  exploded,  even 
more  than  did  the  execution  of  his  father  the  first 
Charles,  the  fallacy  that  any  special  divinity  doth  hedge 
a  King. 

With  James  on  the  throne  and  Jeffreys  on  the  bench- 
about  as  vile  a  combination   as  ever  afflicted  a  people — 
there  was  deadly   work   in   the   country.      The   "  Bloody 
Assize"  inoculated  the  men  of  Dorset  and  Somerset  from 
the  contagion  of  Jacobitism  if  ever  they  were  in  danger  of 
being  infected  by  it.     So  it  was  also  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  where  similar  abuse  of  power  was  exercised.     In 
short,  Jacobitism,  as  represented  by  James,  from  whom 
the  name  was  derived,  compassed  its  own  death  wherever 
it  had  elbow-room  to  work. 

In  the  far  North  matters  were  different.  The  yoke  of 
the  Stuarts  had  never  been  heavy  upon  the  Highland 
clans,  owing  in  part  to  their  inaccessibility,  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  social  polity  of  the  Highlands  in  those  days 
largely  precluded  outside  interference. 

True,  the  Stuart  kings  had  been  in  the  occasional  habit 
of  issuing  "  Letters  of  Fire  and  Sword  "  against  different 
clans.  This  was  only  another  name  for  legalised  murder 
and  extermination.  Writs  of  this  kind  were  readily 
obtained  on  payment  by  anyone  who  had  a  grievance  to 
avenge,  and  even  as  between  one  clan  and  another.  But 
the  clansmen  against  whom  such  a  writ  was  directed, 
were  generally  well  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  them- 
selves, and  so  to  nullify  its  effect.  Indeed,  the  terrible 
consequences  which  the  writ  implied  inspired  but  little 
fear  in,  if  it  was  not  really  welcomed  by,  the  delinquent 
clan,  as  an  incentive  to  their  rubbing  the  rust  off  their 
claymores. 
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There  is  a  vein  of  imaginative  enthusiasm,  and  an 
affectionate  clinging  to  old  faces  and  associations  deep 
down  in  the  Scottish  nature  that  is  often  unsuspected  by 
ordinary  observers.  The  Stuarts  were  the  lineal  descend- 
ants of  Robert  Bruce,  the  deliverer  of  Scotland  from  the 
tyranny  of  Edward  the  First,  and  that  might  surely  count 
for  something,  especially  with  the  Lowland  Scottish 
Jacobites. 

There  was  little  that  could  be  deemed  selfish  in  the  way 
of  hope  of  personal  aggrandisement  in  the  Jacobite  move- 
ment in  Scotland,  particularly  in  its  later  development. 
On  the  contrary,  there  was  the  risk  of  loss  of  estate,  exile. 
and  death  either  on  the  battlefield  or  the  scaffold,  to 
restrain  men  actuated  by  other  than  motives  of  the  most 
disinterested  kind. 

It  must  be  remembered,  as  partly  accounting  for 
Jacobitism,  that  during  the  closing  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth, and  the  earlier  years  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
two  of  the  most  potent  forces  which  in  all  ages  of  the 
world's  history  have  stirred  human  nature  to  the  depths, 
were  at  work  to  precipitate  a  decisive  struggle.  The 
supercession  of  the  Stuarts  was  a  blow  which  struck  at 
the  root,  not  only  of  the  political  hopes  and  predilections, 
but  also  of  the  religious  susceptibilities  of  a  large  section 
of  the  people,  and  hence  the  bitterness  of  heart,  that 
always  attends  religious  feud,  which  now  found  vent  in 
virulent  anathema  and  fierce  conflict. 

There  was  Presbyterianism,  and  the  Covenant  against 
Episcopacy  and  Catholicism,  Whig  against  Tory, 
Loyalist  against  Nonjuror.  But  the  dividing  line  was  not 
drawn  with  mathematical  precision.  There  was  an 
intricacy  in  its  ramifications.  It  was  not  simply  a 
question  of  Papist  and  Non-papist,  Prelatist  and  Presby- 
terian, Tory  and  Whig.  They  were  to  a  greater  or  less 
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extent  found  on  both  sides,  though  there  was  also  a 
preponderance  of  each  on  the  respective  sides — the  Tory, 
the  Papist,  and  the  Prelatist  favouring  the  old  regime : 
the  Whig,  the  Presbyterian  and  the  Covenanter  the  new. 

James  Francis,  the  old  Pretender  as  he  was  called  by 
his  enemies,  though  he  was  the  true  lineal  heir  to  the 
throne,  \vas  far  from  being  a  lovable  character.  His 
physical  appearance,  even,  was  against  him.  With  his 
dark  complexion  and  sombre  cast  of  countenance  he- 
repelled  rather  than  attracted,  and  in  disposition  he  was 
lacking  in  enthusiasm.  Worse  still,  his  ingratitude  was 
wrell  exemplified  when,  after  his  brief  but  not  altogether 
unpromising  campaign  of  1715,  he,  with  Mar,  Melfort, 
Drummond  and  other  gentlemen  of  his  suite,  scuttled  by 
a  back  wray  from  his  lodgings  at  Montrose,  and  embarked, 
in  February  1716,  on  board  a  vessel  waiting  in  the 
harbour  to  receive  them,  and  in  which  they  set  sail  for 
France,  leaving  his  enraged  followers  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. The  wonder  is  that  Jacobitism  survived  this 
unworthy  desertion  ;  but  political  memories  are  proverbi- 
ally short. 

Prince  Charles  Edwrard,  his  son,  was  cast  in  a  kindlier 
and  more  heroic  mould,  albeit  headstrong  and  wanting  in 
sound  judgment,  in  that  respect  exhibiting  some,  though 
not  the  worst,  characteristics  of  his  forebears.  But  though 
his  gallant  bearing,  his  pleasant  countenance  and  charm 
of  manner,  won  the  hearts  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact,  he  could  scarcely  have  accomplished  his  purpose 
even  had  he  possessed  a  better  balanced  and  less  self-willed 
mind. 

That  his  presence  was  a  goodly  one,  was  the  verdict  of 
cool  Saxon  temperaments,  as  well  as  of  the  clans,  who 
as  might  naturally  be  expected,  would  indulge  in 
exaggerated  admiration  of  the  Prince.  Even  his  judg- 
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ment,  the  weakest  of  his  attributes,  was  viewed  as  perfect. 
A  reverend  Doctor  in  Exeter  contemporary  with  the 
Risings,  wrote  :— 

How  when  he  moves,  in  sweet  amaze 
All  ranks  in  transport  on  him  gaze, 

E'en  tfrief  forgets  to  pine. 
The  wisest  sage,  or  chastest  fair, 
Applaud  his  sense,  or  praise  his  air, 

Thus  formed  with  grace  divine. 

How  great  in  all  the  soldier's  art, 
With  judgment  calm,  with  fire  of  heart 

He  bade  the  battle  glow  ; 
Yet  greater  on  the  conquered  plain, 
He  felt  each  wounded  captive's  pain, 

More  like  a  friend  than  foe. 

\Yhat  a  colourless  nonentity  was  the  reigning  king* 
Hanoverian  George  the  Second,  compared  with  this 
Young  Chevalier ! 

Between  the  "  Risings"  and  for  long  after  they  were 
quelled,  there  was  a  smouldering  of  the  Jacobite  fires. 
The  embers  of  these,  however,  had  to  be  kept  well  out  of 
sight,  for  there  were  spies  to  be  feared,  and  a  bird  of  the 
air  might  carry  the  voice  !  On  festive  occasions,  when 
the  Sovereign's  health  had  to  be  drunk,  furtive  glances 
would  be  exchanged,  and  the  toast  of  "  The  King"  was 
qualified  by  the  speaker  passing  his  glass  over  the  pitcher 
of  water  that  stood  on  the  table:  "The  King  over  the 
water"  being  understood  if  unexpressed.  Or,  when  in 

bolder  mood  :— 

Here's  to  the  King,  Sir, 
Ye  ken  who  I  mean,  Sir. 

The  rhyme,  as  will  be  perceived,  is  not  faultless,  but  the 
loyalty  of  the  Jacobites  to  the  King — their  King — was 
beyond  suspicion.  "  If  I  had  ten  thousand  lives," 
declares  one  singer,  "I'd  give  them  all  for  Charlie  !  " 
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The  earlier  Jacobites  of  the  North,  both  Lowlanders 
and  Highlanders,  looked  upon  the  Stuarts  as  their  own 
kith  and  kin  unjustly  dispossessed  of  their  patrimony,  and 
they,  as  well  as  their  Southern  allies,  had  an  abiding  hatred 
of  William  of  Orange,  and  the  House  of  Hanover.  Putting 
ourselves  in  their  place,  it  is  small  wonder  that  they 
could  not  tolerate  the  "wee  German  Lairdie,"  as  they 
styled  George  the  First,  with  his  ignorance  of  the  English 
language,  and  his  obvious  lack  of  anything  in  common 
with  the  subjects  over  whom  he  was  called  to  reign. 
Says  one  :— 

Auld  Scotland  was  owre  dark  a  hole 
For  nursing  siccen  vermin  ; 

But  the  very  dogs  o'  England's  court 
They  bark'd  and  howl'd  in  German. 

Moreover,  as  Green  the  historian  says:  ''The  temper  of 
George  was  that  of  a  gentleman  usher,  and  his  one  care 
was  to  get  money  for  his  favourites  and  himself/' 

The  great  majority  of  the  Highlanders  declared  for  the 
Stuarts.  It  is  true  that  the  Chiefs  were  divided  in  their 
allegiance.  Those  of  them,  and  they  were  the  larger 
number,  who  were  either  Catholics  or  Episcopalians, 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  exiled  family,  whilst  the 
Presbyterians  among  the  clans,  the  Covenanters  and 
the  Southern  Scots  generally,  inclined  to  the  side  of  the 
reigning  monarch.  The  latter  did  not,  as  a  rule,  take  up 
arms  against  their  rebel  brethren,  preferring  to  sit  quiet 
and  bide  events.  An  exception  to  this  was  the  formation 
by  the  Covenanters  of  the  "  Cameronian  Regiment " 
under  the  Earl  of  Angus. 

One  juncture,  indeed,  there  was  when  certain  success 
awaited  the  Jacobites,  had  they  but  availed  themselves  of 
the  golden  opportunity.  The  Union  of  the  Kingdom? 
was  for  a  time  so  unpopular,  that  even  the  Covenanter 
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were  constrained  to  rise  against  it  and  cast  in  their  lot 
with  the  "sons  of  Belial"  in  an  attempt  to  overthrow  it. 

This  was  about  the  end  of  1707.  The  fatuous  blind- 
ness of  the  Jacobite  leaders  failed  to  see  it,  or,  if  they  did 
perceive  it,  failed  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  so  this  tide 
in  their  affairs,  being  neglected,  left  them  stranded  in  the 
inevitable  shallows  that  remain  after  the  departed  flood. 

The  Jacobite  movements  whether  of  1715  or  1745, 
were  not  confined  exclusively  to  the  North  beyond  the 
Tweed,  although  the  initiation  came  principally  thence, 
and  their  manifestation  there  was  more  pronounced.  In 
England  the  sympathies  of  the  men  of  the  north- west, 
and  those  also  of  the  Welsh  people,  were  largely  on  the 
side  of  the  Pretenders,  more  especially  of  the  younger ; 
but  it  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  influence  them  in  a 
resort  to  arms. 

The  Jacobites  have  been  badly  treated  by  most  of  the 
historians  of  the  risings.*  Ray  the  Volunteer  in  his  slip- 
shod and  brutal  history,  throughout  which  his  undiluted 
partizanship  struggles  with  his  gross  illiteracy  for  the 
mastery,  has  not  a  single  generous  word  to  say  for  the 
self-sacrificing  bravery  of  the  Young  Chevalier  and  his 
followers.  Home's  prosy  and  colourless  account  is  written 
in  a  vein  of  undisguised  enmity  to  the  rebels.  Burton, 
even,  is  scarcely  fair.  He  writes  from  the  stand-point  of 
accomplished  facts.  Abstract  justice  demands  a  different 
treatment  from  the  historian.  Macaulay,  the  great 
historian  of  the  Revolution,  is  also  a  sinner  in  this 
respect.  He  employs  his  brilliant,  not  to  say  dazzling, 
rhetoric  to  cover  with  opprobrium  the  adherents  of  the 
Stuarts  in  their  earlier  struggles,  and  present  their  motives 

*There  is  one  noteworthy  exception  :  the  history  of  the  Rebellion  of  1745-6 
by  Dr.  Eobt.  Chambers,  is  an  impartial  account  written  in  a  spirit  of  great 
humanity. 
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and  actions  in  the  worst  light.  He  fails  to  enter  into  the 
deep  heart  of  the  time  and  the  men,  and  deals  largely 
with  the  superficial,  with  the  facile  pen  of  a  partizan.  He- 
labours  to  prove  that  the  Highland  Jacobites  and  their 
forebears  were  oppressors,  robbers  and  cut-throats.  He 
is  equally  bitter  in  his  denunciation  of  the  low  country 
adherents  of  the  exiled  family.  "To  the  English 
Jacobite,"  he  says,  "  defeat,  bankruptcy,  famine,  invasion, 
were  public  blessings  if  they  increased  the  chance  of  a 
restoration.  He  would  rather  have  seen  his  country  the 
last  of  the  nations  under  James  the  Second  or  James  the 
Third,  than  the  mistress  of  the  sea,  the  umpire  between 
contending  potentates,  the  seat  of  the  arts,  the  hive  of 
industry  under  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Nassau  or  of 
Brunswick."*  Statements  these,  amounting  to  mischievous 
sophistry,  for  which  there  is  no  real  ground. 

The  calamities  which  Macaulay  deprecated  might 
have  resulted  from  the  reinstatment  of  the  Stuarts — 
though  we  have  more  faith  in  the  British  race  than  to 
believe  that  even  the  best  of  monarchs  is  the  controlling 
factor  in  the  march  of  progress — but  this  does  not  prove 
that  the  Jacobites  were  indifferent  to  the  greatness  of 
their  country.  We  venture  to  assert  that  it  was  because 
they  cared,  and  cared  deeply,  for  their  country's  welfare 
and  its  place  among  the  nations  that  they  fought,  and 
bled,  and  died.  They  \vere  mistaken,  doubtless,  that  we 
know  to-day,  but  their  motives  were  both  honourable  and 
patriotic.  The  glories  of  the  nineteenth  century  under  the 
Hanoverian  dynasty  could  not  be  foreseen  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  the  eighteenth.  There  was  little  indication, 
in  all  conscience,  of  that  possible  greatness  during  the 
reigns  of  the  first  two  Georges,  judged  by  the  domestic 

*History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  James  the  Second,  vol.  3,  p.  177. 
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and  court  life  of  either,  and  the  example  they  set  to  the 
country ;  and  men  might  be  excused,  and  even  justified,  in 
preferring  the  Stuarts  to  some  of  their  successors.  Any 
blockhead  can  be  wise  after  the  event,  and  the  historian 
appeals  to  the  underlings  from  the  lowest  ground  when 
he  condescends  to  enforce  an  argument  from  the  block- 
head's stand-point. 

He  even  goes  out  of  his  way  to  traduce  the  country  of 
the  Highlands,  as  well  as  the  people.  He  quotes  with 
approval  an  obscure  writer  of  the  name  of  Burt,  who  in 
the  year  1730*  wrote  an  account  of  his  travels  in  the 
Highlands.  "  This  man,"  says  Macaulay,  "  was 
evidently  of  a  quick,  an  observant,  and  a  cultivated  mind, 
and  yet  he  pronounced  those  mountains  as  monstrous 
excrescences.  Their  deformity,  he  said,  was  such  that 
the  most  sterile  plains  seemed  lovely  by  comparison. 
Fine  weather,  he  complained,  only  made  bad  worse,  for 
the  clearer  the  day,  the  more  disagreeably  did  those  mis- 
shapen masses  of  gloomy  brown  and  dirty  purple  affect 
the  eye.  What  a  contrast,  he  exclaimed,  between  these 
horrible  prospects  and  the  beauties  of  Richmond  Hill  !  " 

This,  let  the  reader  observe,  is  the  description  by  a  man 
"  evidently  of  a  quick,  an  observant,  and  a  cultivated 
mind  !  "  It  is  clear  that  Macaulay  had  some  misgivings 
in  quoting  the  obscure,  if  cultivated,  Burt,  for  he  pro- 
ceeds : — "  Some  persons  may  think  that  Burt  was  a  man 
of  vulgar  and  prosaical  mind  :  but  they  will  scarcely 
venture  to  pass  a  similar  judgment  on  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
Goldsmith  was  one  of  the  very  few  Saxons  who,  more 
than  a  century  ago,  ventured  to  explore  the  Highlands. 
He  was  disgusted  by  the  hideous  wilderness,  and  declared 
that  he  greatly  preferred  the  charming  country  round 

*Burt's  letters,  though  written  in  1730,  were  not  published  till  1754. 
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Leyden,  the  vast  expanse  of  verdant  meadow,  and  the 
villas  with  their  statues  and  grottoes,  trim  flower  beds, 
and  rectilinear  avenues."* 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  lugubrious  descriptions  arc 
not  given  as  Macaulay's  own  impressions  of  the  scenery 
of  the  Highlands.  He  is  careful  to  keep  clear  of  any 
direct  personal  expression  of  agreement  or  disagreement 
with  the  views  of  the  writers  he  thus  quotes.  To  have 
either  coincided  with,  or  differed  from  them,  would  have 
weakened  his  position,  and  he  is  too  good  a  stage-manager 
than  to  obtrude  his  personality  when  it  is  best  kept  behind 
the  wings.  He  is  only  willing  that  the  aspersions  should 
go  unquestioned — that  this  farrago  of  pernicious  nonsense 
should  be  allowed  to  pass  unrefuted.  He  gives  the 
citations  with  evident  gusto,  in  order  to  bolster  up  his 
theory  that  the  Highlander  of  that  day  was  a  robber 
and  a  cut-throat  of  the  most  despicable  kind  ;  and  that, 
as  a  consequence,  the  wranderer  among  the  mountains  of 
such  miscreants  was  so  apprehensive  of  danger  that  his 
loathing  of  the  people  influenced  even  his  opinion  of  the 
character  of  the  scenery. 

Now,  neither  Burt  nor  Goldsmith  suggest  that  they  felt 
themselves  to  be  in  danger  from  the  people  of  the  High- 
lands. In  point  of  fact,  both  travellers  experienced  and 
acknowledged  the  hospitality  of  the  native  race.  Their 
aversion  centred  for  the  most  part  on  the  natural 
features  of  the  country,  and  even  when  they  decried  the 
inhabitants  and  their  customs,  their  antipathy  to  the 
scenery  did  not  arise  from  their  recollection  of  having 
experienced  any  risk,  or  suffered  any  dread  of  their 
personal  safety,  by  reason  of  the  plundering  propensities 
of  the  natives. 

"•History  of  England,  vol.  3,  pp.  301  and  302. 
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In  spite  of  Macaulay  we  venture  the  opinion  that  Hurt 
was  of  "  a  vulgar  and  prosaical  mind  ;  "  and  high  as  is 
our  admiration  for  Goldsmith,  we  should  decline  to  accept 
him  as  an  authority  on  Highland  scenery.  Like  Dr. 
Johnson,  he  probably  preferred  the  prospect  of  Fleet 
Street  and  the  Strand,  to  even  the  rectilinear  parterres  of 
Leyden  and  its  neighbourhood.  It  is  clear,  in  fact,  that 
neither  Burt  nor  Goldsmith  (as  indeed  they  themselves 
declare)  cared  anything  for  such  scenery  as  they  found  in 
the  Highlands,  and  that  in  their  estimation,  a  trim  cam- 
paign country  was  more  to  be  admired  than  all  the  heath- 
covered  excrescences  of  a  mountainous  landscape.  They 
are  welcome  to  their  opinion,  but  we  may  be  allowed  to 
express  pity  for  their  taste.*  The  same  travellers,  wu 
have  no  doubt,  had  they  explored  the  mountains  of 
Cumberland  would  have  spoken  of  these  in  a  similar 
strain  of  disparagement.  That  is  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  their  reprobation  of  mountain  scenery,  with- 
out trying,  as  Macaulay  does,  to  make  it  appear  that 
their  aversion  to  the  country  arose  from  a  dread  of  the 
inhabitants. 


"There  were  other  early  travellers  in  the  Highlands  who  have  recorded 
their  impressions  of  the  scenery.  By  way  of  antidote  to  the  gloomy 
descriptions  above  quoted,  take  the  following  from  a  letter  written  by  Graj 
(of  the  Elegy)  to  his  friend  Wharton  :  "  The  ground  now  grew  unequal ; 
the  hills,  more  rocky,  seemed  to  close  in  upon  us  till  the  road  came  to  the  brow 
of  a  deep  descent,  and  between  two  woods  of  oak,  we  saw  far  below  us 
the  river  Tay  come  sweeping  along  at  the  bottom  of  a  precipice  at  least 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep,  clear  as  glass,  full  to  the  brim,  and  very 
rapid  in  its  course.  It  seemed  to  issue  out  of  the  woods  thick  and  tall,  that 
rose  on  either  hand,  and  were  overhung  by  broken,  rocky  crags  of  vast 
height;  above  them  to  the  west,  the  tops  of  higher  mountains  appeared,  on 
which  the  evening  clouds  reposed.  .  .  .  Next  day  we  set  forward  for 
Taymouth,  the  road  wending  through  beautiful  woods,  with  the  Tay  almost 
always  in  full  view  to  the  right,  being  here  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet  over. 
The  Strath  Tay,  from  a  mile  to  three  miles  wide.  .  .  .  On  either  hand 
a  vast  chain  of  rocky  mountains,  that  changed  their  face,  and  opened  some- 
thing new  every  hundred  yards,  as  the  way  turned,  or  the  clouds  passed,  in 
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Granted  that  the  Highland  Clans  had  many  a  bloody 
fight,  one  with  the  other,  it  does  not  follow  that  their 
enmity  extended  to  the  stranger  within  their  gates.  On 
the  contrary,  the  hospitality  of  the  Highlanders  has 
passed  into  a  proverb.  To  assert  the  contrary  is  a  foul 
slander  on  a  warm-hearted  people.  "  A  Highland  Wel- 
come "t  is  one  to  be  cherished  by  the  recipient. 

The  admirable  conduct  of  the  Highlanders  when  flushed 
with  victory  in  the  Scottish  capital  and  other  important 
cities,  in  their  invasion  of  England,  and  in  their  masterly 
retreat,  effectually  disposes  of  the  cut-throat  and  free- 
booter theory. 

Macaulay  had  little  ground  for  his  diatribes.  He  wrote 
of  the  Highlanders  as  he  might  have  done  had  he  been  in 
the  thick  of  the  hurly-burly,  and  had  experienced  their 
vengeance.  Standing  at  a  distance  from  the  events  of 
the  time,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  taking  a  broad  and 
dispassionate  survey.  To  his  discredit,  he  preferred  the 
opposite  course.  But  when  a  theory  (right  or  wrong) 
has  to  be  buttressed,  it  is  surprising  to  what  lengths 


short,  altogether  it  was  one  of  the  most  pleasing  days  I  have  passed  these 
many  years.  .  .  .  The  road  excellent,  but  dangerous  enough  in  con- 
science, the  river  often  running  directly  under  us  at  the  bottom  of  a  precipice 
two  hundred  feet  deep,  sometimes  masqued  indeed  by  wood,  that  finds  means 
to  grow  where  I  could  not  stand ;  but  very  often  quite  naked,  and  without 
any  defence  :  in  such  places  we  walked  for  miles  together,  partly  for  fear, 
and  partly  to  admire  the  beauty  of  the  country,  which  the  beauty  of  the 
weather  set  off  to  the  greatest  advantage.  .  .  .  But  my  paper  is 
deficient,  and  I  must  say  nothing  of  the  Pass  itself,  the  black  river  Garry, 
the  Blair  of  Athol,  Mount  Beni  gloe,  my  return  by  another  road  to  Dunkeldr 
the  Hermitage,  the  Stra-Braun,  and  the  rumbling  Brigg.  In  short,  since  I 
saw  the  Alps,  I  have  seen  nothing  sublime  till  now." 

fBurns's  familiar  lines  will  recur  to  the  reader  : — 
When  Death's  dark  stream  I  ferry  o'er, 

A  time  that  surely  shall  come, 
In  Heaven  itself  I'll  ask  no  more 

Than  just  a  Highland  welcome. 
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human    nature    will    go,    and    to   what    depths    it    will 
descend. 

As  regards  the  question  of  blind  subserviency  to 
leaders :  Is  that,  after  all,  a  peculiarity  of  the  High- 
landers in  active  Jacobite  times  ?  What  about  the 
mercenaries  employed  in  English  warfare,  and  in  that 
of  all  the  great  Powers  at  one  time  or  another  ?  Has 
"  Tommy  Atkins  "  a  mind  of  his  own  ?  Has  he  always  a 
clear  perception — nay,  has  he  a  glimmering  conception, 
even  in  these  days  of  universal  education  in  which  the 
soldier  shares,  of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  struggles 
in  which  it  is  his  lot  to  be  engaged  ?  And  even  if  he  has, 
is  he  at  liberty  to  question  the  justice  or  otherwise  of  the 

cause  ? 

Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 

Theirs  but  to  do  and  die. 

Why  should  the  poor  Highlander  of  a  century  and  a 
half  or  two  centuries  ago,  alone  be  held  up  to  scorn  by 
self-sufficient  historians  for  his  unquestioning  loyalty  to 
his  chief,  and  through  him  to  his  King  ?  We  make  bold 
to  assert  that  the  Jacobite  Highlander  was  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  fighting  class  of  his  day. 

Again,  Tommy  Atkins  is,  even  when  on  the  march,  and 
on  active  service,  well  groomed  and  fed.  It  was  not  so 
with  the  poor  Highland  Jacobite  soldier.  And  yet,  with 
the  plaid  his  only  covering  in  storm  and  stress,  and  his 
little  bag  of  oatmeal  slung  from  his  girdle,  how  much  he 
dared,  and  how  much  he  accomplished,  even  in  the  face 
of  terrible  odds  ! 

In  the  same  ungenerous  spirit,  the  marauding  propen- 
sities of  the  Highlanders  in  bygone  times  have  been 
grossly  exaggerated.  But  the  Chieftains  were  not  all  of 
the  Rob  Roy  type,  living  by  plunder.  It  might  strike 
any  thoughtful  student  of  the  Highland  past,  that  the  very 
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fact  of  the  depredations  of  MacGregor  and  his  gang 
having  gained  a  special  notoriety,  tends  to  prove  that  his 
was  largely  an  exceptional  case.  There  were  other  High- 
land robbers  and  freebooters,  doubtless,  but  the  civilised 
south,  any  more  than  the  barbarous  north,  had  no 
immunity  from  the  presence  of  hordes  of  gentry  of  the 
robber  class.  Hampstead  Heath,  two  hundred  years  ago, 
was  less  safe  to  the  pedestrian  than  the  remotest  corner 
of  the  Highlands  at  the  same  period. 

The  stringent  enactments  which  were  passed  to  prevent 
Highland  lawlessness,  and  punish  law-breakers,  are  some- 
times quoted  to  rivet  the  charge  of  universal  and 
exceptional  Highland  depravity.  Laws  of  that  kind  are 
a  matter  of  course,  and  a  necessity  among  even  the  most 
advanced  communities,  but  they  are  aimed  against  those 
whom  they  concern.  We  have  to-day  to  regulate  the 
punishment  of  the  criminal,  even  to  the  extent  of  depriv- 
ing him  of  life,  but  the  existence  of  these  laws  would  hardly 
justify  a  charge,  if  levelled  against  us,  of  our  being  a 
nation  of  thieves  and  murderers.  That  has  been  charged 
against  the  Highlanders  of  the  past,  and  not  once  or  twice. 

That  agriculture  in  the  Highlands  was  scant}',  and  of 
the  most  primitive  kind  is  also  a  cause  of  reproach. 
Doubtless,  agriculture  was  sadly  neglected,  but  theirs  was 
a  barren  soil  for  the  most  part.  The  people  had  no 
luxuries,  their  everyday  wants  were  few,  and  their  dark 
mountain  game  was  plentiful ;  whilst  their  streams,  rivers, 
and  lochs  abounded  with  fish.  They  had  little  or  no 
instinct  for  exports — not  much  aptitude  for  trade,  and  the 
profits  and  gains  which  it  yields.  The  trading  spirit  was 
hardly  theirs.  Their  training  for  generations  had  been  of 
a  different  kind.  But  the  trading  spirit  is  not  always  the 
most  admirable.  The  people  of  the  Highlands  for  the 
most  part  were  poor,  proud,  and  independent,  and,  with 
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slight  modifications,  that  is  the  Highlander's  character 
to-day.  What  then  !  It  is  not  for  a  southern  huxtering 
loon  to  despise  it  ! 

There  is  a  great  compensation  for  the  scurvy  treatment 
of  the  Highlanders  by  so-called  historians.  The  warm 
heart  of  the  Poet  has  sung  the  struggles,  the  victories, 
the  defeats  of  the  men  of  Killiecrankie,  of  Sheriffmuir,  of 
Gladsmuir,  of  Falkirk,  of  Culloden,  in  undying  verse,  and 
the  story  of  their  bravery  and  of  their  misfortunes  will  be 
remembered  as  long  as  there  are  hearts  to  beat  in  unison 
with  heroic  deeds  and  self-sacrificing  loyalty,  even  when  the 
cause  they  espoused  was  a  mistaken  one  and  a  hopeless. 

The  succession  of  the  Stuarts  is  still,  in  our  own  day, 
advocated  by  a  society,  the  members  of  which  rejoice  in 
the  title  of  "The  Legitimist  Jacobite  League  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland."  Theirs,  one  would  think,  is  a  prospect- 
less  and  hopeless  cause,  and  its  adherents  are  not  numerous. 
This  is  not  spoken  byway  of  disparagement,  for  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  forlorn  hopes  are  usually  led  by  earnest 
spirits,  if  few  in  number.  The  question  of  judgment, 
good  or  bad,  is  another  matter. 

These  latter-day  Legitimists  content  themselves,  for 
the  present  at  least,  with  depositing  an  annual  wreath  at 
the  base  of  the  statue  of  Charles  the  First  at  Charing 
Cross,  that  of  James  the  Second  at  Whitehall,  and 
another  on  the  Monumental  cairn  which  marks  the 
battlefield  of  Culloden  Moor.  They  also  issue  a 
"  Legitimist  Kalendar."  and  one  or  other  of  the  members 
contributes  an  occasional  article  to  a  popular  magazine 
by  way  of  apologia.  As  an  example  of  what  such  an 
apologia  may  include,  the  following  extract  from  an 
article  in  the  joint  names  of  the  Marquis  De  Ruvigny  and 
Raineval,  and  Mr.  Cranstoun  Metcalfe,  from  the  Xinc- 
ieenth  Century  of  Sept.  1897  may  be  cited. 
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"  By  the  law  of  primogeniture,  the  Sovereign  of  these 
realms  should  be  Mary  the  Fourth  and  Third,  nee  Mary 
Thereza  Henrietta  Dorothea,  Archduchess  of  Austria- 
Este-Modena,  and  wife  of  H.R.H.  Prince  Louis  of 
Bavaria.  Of  her  genealogical  right  to  the  throne  as 
representative  of  the  senior  female  line  of  the  Royal 
House  of  Stuart,  the  male  line  having  become  extinct  on 
the  death  of  the  Cardinal  King  Henry  the  Ninth,  there  is 
no  dispute.  The  facts  are  stated  every  year  in  Whitaker's 
Almanack  for  all  who  run  to  read.  The  Hanoverian 
dynasty,  being  derived  from  a  daughter  of  James  the 
First,  has  no  right  to  the  throne  until  the  whole  issue  of 
Charles  the  First  is  exhausted,  which  is  not  yet  the  case. 
The  title,  therefore,  of  the  present  dynasty  is  a 
parliamentary  title  only."  And  again  : — "  The  Legitimist 
in  England  recognises  more  fully  than  anyone  else  the 
duty  he  owes  to  the  throne,  and  he  is  prepared  to 
discharge  it,  although  he  knows  that  there  is  one  who  has 
a  better  claim  to  occupy  it  than  she  who  has  occupied  it 
so  gloriously  and  so  long.  Loyalty  is  not  with  him  an 
unmeaning  shibboleth.  It  is  the  compass  by  which  he 
guides  his  course.  He  believes  that,  were  the  Monarchy 
to  be  overturned,  red  ruin  would  ensue,  and  he  is  not 
inconsistent  with  his  principles  if  he  accords  loyal  and 
unfailing  support  to  Queen  Victoria  so  long,  at  any  rate,  as 
Queen  Mary  puts  forward  no  claim  to  the  English  crown." 

As  the  members  of  the  League  are  powerless,  even  if 
they  were  disposed,  for  mischief,  they  are  allowed,  in  this 
free  country,  to  publish  their  views  unquestioned,  and  their 
advocacy  is  not  regarded,  or,  at  least,  is  not  proscribed,  as 
treason  to  the  reigning  monarch.  In  short,  the  scintillatory 
trail  which  the  cometic  Jacobite  movement  left  behind  it, 
is  being  gradually  dissipated  in  what  may  be  fitly  described 
as  "  the  established  order  of  things." 
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They  don't  sing  the  songs  of  an  earlier  time,  these 
present-day  Legitimists.  "  What's  a'  th'  Steer  Kimmer?" 
"  Bonnie  Charlie's  noo  awa,"  and  the  others,  would  be  an 
anachronism  from  the  point  of  view  of  modern  Jacobites, 
— as  much  anachronistic  as  they  are  themselves.  "  Will 
ye  no  come  back  again  ?"  would  be  a  fruitless  question, 
which  they  would  not  think  of  asking  to-day. 

And  yet,  these  songs  are  not  forgotten  !  They  are 
remembered  and  sung  in  many  a  Scottish  home,  and 
occasionally  in  English  Concert  Rooms,  but  not  by 
Jacobite  sympathizers.  Sympathy  the  singers  and  listen- 
ers entertain,  no  doubt,  to  the  extent  of  their  knowledge 
of  the  misfortunes  of  the  heirs  to  a  crown,  and  those 
who  stood  by  them  and  fought  for  them  to  the  death.  But 
their  sympathy  is  of  the  imagination,  and  has  no  taint  of 
high  politics  in  its  manifestation,  much  less  of  treasonable 
leanings  towards  the  restoration  of  a  disinherited  race. 

k'  A  wee  Bird  came  to  our  Ha'  Door,"  is  said  to  be  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  favourite  songs.  It  may  well  be,  for  it 
is  regal  in  its  simple  power  and  beauty.  Both  the  air  and 
the  words  are  exquisite  in  their  yearning  tenderness 

and  pity. 

A  wee  bird  came  to  our  ha'  door, 

He  warbled  sweet  and  clearly, 
And  aye  the  o'ercome  o'  his  sang 

Was  "  Wae's  me  for  Prince  Charlie  !" 
Oh  !  when  I  heard  the  bonnie,  bonnie  bird, 

The  tears  came  drapping  rarely, 
I  took  my  bonnet  off  my  head, 

For  weel  I  lo'ed  Prince  Charlie. 

Her  Majesty  will  scarcely  be  suspected  of  Jacobite 
tendencies,  but,  like  less  exalted  mortals,  she  has  a  his- 
torical conscience,  and  we  know  that  hers  is  a  tender, 
womanly  heart. 

Ah  !  how  much  is  expressed — how  much  that  can  never 
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be  expressed — how  much  of  loyalty,  of  pity,  of  pathos, 
there  is  in  the  lines  :— 

I  took  my  bonnet  oft'  my  head, 
For  weel  I  lo'ed  Prince  Charlie. 

The  song  was  written  by  William  Glen,  a  native  of 
Glasgow,  who  died  in  1826.  Glen,  with  the  true  poet's 
instinct,  projected  himself  into  the  very  heart  of  hearts  of 
the  ill-starred  Prince's  devoutest  follower.  Why  has 
Painter  never  essayed  to  give  us  the  presentment  of  this 
incident  ? 

I  took  my  bonnet  off  my  head. 
For  weel  I  lo'ed  Prince  Charlie. 

A  worthy  presentment  of  it  would  make  that  Painter's  fame. 

It  is  said  that  Glen  died  in  poverty.  His  fame  as  the 
author  of  "  A  wee  Bird  came  "  is  richer,  and  surer,  and 
greater,  than  the  poverty  in  which  he  died  was  deep — 
deep  soever  it  may  have  been. 

These  Jacobite  songs,  or  the  best  of  them,  and  there 
are  many  best  among  them — have  become  a  part,  not 
only  of  the  literature  of  our  country,  but  of  humanity, 
and  they  have  a  vitality  which  will  make  them  endure  as 
literature. 

There  are  but  few  movements  of  an  adventurous 
character  in  which  so  many  ladies,  both  gentle  and  simple, 
have  borne  a  part,  or  have  taken  such  a  strong  personal 
and  prominent  interest,  as  in  those  of  the  Jacobite  risings. 

The  Highland  women,  and,  indeed,  those  of  Scotland 
generally,  evinced  the  most  passionate  regard  for  the 
young  Chevalier  and  his  fortunes.  Ray,  in  his  Journal 
states  that  he  "  uniformly  found  the  ladies  most  violent. 
They  would  listen  to  no  manner  of  reason."  What  else 
could  Ray  expect  when  both  the  hearts  and  the  heads  of 
the  ladies  were  enlisted  in  the  cause  !  Mrs.  Mackintosh, 
of  Moy,  joined  Prince  Charlie  at  the  head  of  two  hundred 
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Mackintoshes,  her  husband,  the  Laird,  having  refused  to 
engage  in  the  cause.  Miss  Jenny  Cameron,  of  Glrn- 
dessery,  whose  nephew,  the  Laird  of  that  ilk,  was  too 
young  to  take  part  in  the  warlike  enterprise  which  a 
summons  from  Lochiel  (the  chief  of  the  Camerons) 
enjoined,  roused  the  men  of  her  clan  to  the  number  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  and,  arming  them,  marched  at 
their  head  to  Prince  Charlie's  headquarters.  This  intrepid 
lady  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Prince's  army  in  Scot- 
land, and  being  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk. 
was  committed  to  Edinburgh  Castle,  from  which,  how- 
ever, she  was  shortly  released. 

And  the  elderly  ladies  wrere  as  hot-headed  as  their 
younger  sisters.  "The  women  are  a'  gane  wud  !"  cries 
the  demented  gudeman. 

My  wife  noo  wears  the  cockade, 

Tho'  she  kens  'tis  the  thing  that  I  hate ; 

There's  ane,  too,  preen'd  on  her  maid 
An'  baith  will  tak'  their  ain  gate  ! 

Lady  Mary  Drummond,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Perth, 
in  the  song,  "  Lady  Keith's  Lament "  of  which  she  was 
the  reputed  author,  says  :  — 

I  ne'er  could  brook,  I  ne'er  could  brook 
A  foreign  loon  to  own  and  flatter, 
But  I  will  sing  a  ranting  sang 

That  day  our  King  comes  o'er  the  water. 

Though  lyart  be  my  locks  and  grey, 
And  eld  has  crooked  me  down — what  matter  ! 
I'll  dance  and  sing  ae  ither  day, 

That  day  our  King  comes  o'er  the  water. 

Another,  with  tragic  devotion  sings:— 

I  ance  had  sons,  but  now  ha'  nane, 
I  bred  them  toiling  sairly  , 
And  I  wad  bear  them  a'  again 
And  lose  them  a'  for  Charlie. 
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Well  might  it  be  said  that  the  ladies  would  listen  to  no 
manner  of  reason.  But  what  else,  we  again  ask,  could 
be  expected  ? 

The  episode  of  the  Prince's  pursuit  after  his  defeat  at 
Culloden,  and  of  his  escape  by  the  strategy  of  Flora 
Macdonald,  whose  kinsman,  by  the  way,  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  reigning  monarch,  just  lent  that  touch  of 
pathos  and  romance  to  his  career  which  drew  out  the 
sympathy  of  kindly  natures.  How  true  were  the  High- 
landers to  his  person  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  although 
a  reward  of  £30,000  wras  offered  for  his  capture,  not  a 
hand  was  raised  against  him,  or  a  whisper  uttered  to 
betray  his  whereabouts  during  his  five  months  of  wander- 
ing and  hiding  in  the  Highlands. 

Long  years  after  the  risings  w^ere  quelled  and  all  hopes 
of  the  Stuart  succession  cut  off,  Lady  Nairne,  daughter 
of  Lawrence  Oliphant,  the  Laird  of  Gask,  and  one  of 
the  young  Pretender's  aides-de-camp,  sang  the  misfortunes 
of  Prince  Charlie  in  imperishable  verse.  Her  unrivalled 
songs  are  full  of  patriotic  yearning  and  a  wistful  looking 
back  to  the  time  of  the  young  Chevalier  and  his  gallant 
attempt  to  gain  the  crown  of  his  ancestors.  Her  well- 
known  song,  "  He's  o'er  the  Hills  that  I  lo'e  \veel," 
contains  the  characteristic  verse — 

His  right  these  hills,  his  right  these  plains  : 
O'er  Highland  hearts  secure  he  reigns  ; 
What  lads  e'er  did,  our  lads  will  do  ; 
Were  I  a  lad  I'd  follow  him  too. 

Who  can  doubt  it  that  has  read  the  story  of  Lady 
Nairne's  life?  In  her  days,  when  she  penned  her  songs, 
the  hard  practical  features  of  the  risings  had  faded — or, 
should  w^e  not  rather  say,  flowered  ? — into  the  romantic. 
Her's  was  the  witness  of  the  palingenesia  of  Stuart 
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loyalty ;  the  tender,  wistful  family  experiences  and 
memories  which  had  become  poetry,  now  either  quietly 
cherished  deep  down  in  the  heart,  or  ever  and  anon 
expressed  in  glowing  words.  The  Lady  Nairne's  exquisite 
songs  have  done  more  than  anything  else  to  keep  warm 
the  memory  of  Prince  Charlie  and  the  story  of  his 
misfortunes. 

The  Jacobite  songs  that  were  contemporary  with  the 
Risings  are  naturally  rugged  and  warlike,  resounding  with 
the  clank  and  clash  of  claymores  and  broadswords,  the 
rattle*  of  muskets — even  the  curses  of  lawless  men  and 
soldiers.  Of  these  early  songs,  many  are  sheer  doggerel, 
often  very  bitter  and  abusive  doggerel  (though  in  scurrility 
of  language  the  Jacobite  bards  were  out-distanced  by  those 
on  the  other  side),  but,  all  the  same,  the  feelings  and  im- 
pulses of  the  time — strong,  ardent,  fierce — are  crystalized 
within  them,  and  therefore  they  are  historical  documents 
of  a  valuable  kind.  Those  which  sing  the  woes  of  the 
defeated  and  exiled  Stuarts  have  all  the  tender  melancholy 
that  comes  of  sad  memories  and  blighted  hopes,  with  now 
and  again  a  strain  of  cheerful  foreboding,  never  to  be 
realized,  that  the  "  King  might  see  his  ain  again."  The 
severance  of  Charlie  especially,  was  a  tearing  of  the 
heart  strings.  The  glamour  of  his  name,  his  youth  and 
attractive  personality — all  heightened  by  contrast  with 
his  father  and  grandfather — cast  a  spell  over  the  sus- 
ceptible hearts  of  his  adherents. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  rough  humour  in  many  of  the 
songs.  William  of  Orange  and  George  the  First  are 
made  the  butt  of  many  a  rhymster's  jest.  Their  appear- 
-vnce.  their  habits.  the<r  nationality,  are  all  held  up  to 
ridicule.  Surely  never  was  royalty  more  disparaged  than 
in  the  persons  of  Dutch  William  and  Hanoverian  George. 
'•Willie  Wanbeard"  and  "Willie  Winkie "  thev  called 
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the   one,    and    "  The   wee,    wee    German    Lairdie,"    am) 
"  Kirn  Milk  Geordie,"  the  other. 

And  down  wi'  Geordie,  Kirn  Milk  Geordie, 

He  maun  hame  but  stocking  or  shoe, 
To  nump  his  neeps,  his  sybows  and  leeks, 

And  a  wee  bit  bacon  to  help  the  broo. 

The  song  of  "  The  Sow's  Tail  to  Geordie  "  has  reference 
to  Madam  Kilmansegge,  Countess  of  Platen,  afterwards 
created  Countess  of  Darlington,  one  of  the  mistresses  of 
George  whom  he  brought  over  from  Hanover ;  the  same 
lady,  who,  driving  with  the  King  one  day,  and  being 
insulted  by  the  crowd  (and  this,  be  it  observed,  was  a 
London  crowd,  among  which  there  were  not  a  few 
Jacobites),  put  her  head  out  of  the  coach  and  cried,  in  her 
broken  English,  "  Copt  peoples,  vy  you  wrong  us  ?.  We 
come  for  all  your  coots."  "  Yes,  d — n  ye  !  "  retorted  one  of 
the  mob,  "and  for  all  our  chattels,  too."  The  Countess 
was  uncommonly  fat,  hence  her  nickname  of  the  "  Sow/' 

The  Covenanters  came  in  for  a  full  share  of  the  Jacobite 
scorn  and  raillery.  "The  Cameronian  Cat"  is  a  song 
ridiculing  the  pretended  strictness  of  the  Hill-folk,  one  of 
whom,  it  is  alleged,  hanged  his  cat  for  killing  a  mouse  on 
the  Sabbath  day.  Hogg,  in  a  note  to  this  song,  avers 
that  he  had  himself  heard  them  formally  debar  from  the 
Communion  Table  "the  King  and  all  his  Ministers;  all 
watches  and  warlocks  ;  all  wrho  had  committed  or  attempted 
suicide  ;  all  who  played  at  cards  and  dice  ;  all  the  men 
who  had  ever  danced  opposite  to  a  woman,  and  every 
woman  that  had  danced  with  her  face  towards  a  man  ; 
all  men  who  looked  at  their  cattle  or  crops  and  all  the 
women  who  pulled  green  kail  or  scrapped  potatoes  on  the 
Sabbath  day.  And,"  he  adds,  "  I  have  been  told  that 
in  former  days  they  debarred  all  who  used  fanners  for 
cleaning  their  oats,  instead  of  God's  natural  wind." 
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The  ballad  which  celebrates  "The  Battle  of  Sheriff- 
muir  "  is  brimful  of  humour.  It  was  written  by  the  Rev. 
Murdoch  McLellan,  Minister  of  Craithie,  on  Deeside,  and 
deals  equal  justice,  as  well  as  blame,  to  the  leaders  of  the 
different  combatants ;  censuring  where  censure  was  due, 
and  praising  where  praise  was  deserved.  The  engage- 
ment was  an  undecisive  one,  the  right  wing  on  both  sides 
defeating  the  left  wing  of  their  opponents.  It  was  not 
clear  as  to  which  side  had  the  best  or  the  worst  of  the 
struggle.  The  song  puts  this  complication  graphically 
in  the  chorus  :— 

There's  some  say  that  we  wan, 

And  some  say  that  they  wan, 
And  some  say  that  nane  wan  at  a',  man; 

But  of  one  thing  I'm  sure, 

That  at  Sheriffmuir 
A  battle  there  was,  that  I  saw,  man, 

And  they  ran,  and  we  ran, 

And  we  ran,  and  they  ran, 
And  we  ran  and  they  ran  away,  man 

The  song  "  Awa,  Wigs,  awa,"  has  much  genuine 
humour,  some  of  it  of  rather  a  grim  sort.  The  tune  is 
one  of  the  oldest  Scotch  airs  and  one  of  best.  Accord- 
ing to  a  story  that  is  told,  it  would  appear  that  the 
exploit  of  the  Piper  of  Dargai,  in  the  recent  Indian 
frontier  troubles,  was,  after  all,  only  the  counterpart  of 
that  of  another  Highland  Piper,  who  in  one  of  the 
engagements,  while  playing  this  tune,  fell  mortally 
wounded  by  a  bullet,  and  being  on  the  brae-side  near 
a  river,  he  rolled  down  the  embankment,  clinging  to  his 
pipes  and  skirling  out  this  tune,  till,  falling  dead  in  the 
water,  he  was  carried  away  by  the  stream. 

The  battle  of  Prestonpans,  in  which  the  Prince's  army 
was  victorious,  is  celebrated  in  the  song  "Johnnie  Cope." 
There  are  few  more  popular  songs  in  Scotland  to-day 
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than  "Johnnie  Cope,]'  with  its  fine  chorus  of  ironical 
questioning : — 

Hey  Johnnie  Cope,  are  ye  wanking  yet? 

Or  are  ^our  drums  a-beating  yet? 

The  song  goes  on  to  recount  how  Cope,  from  Dunbar, 
his  head-quarters,  sent  his  challenge  to  the  Prince,  but 
on  learning  with  what  defiance  it  was  received,  for— 

When  Charlie  looked  the  letter  upon, 
He  drew  his  sword  the  scabbard  from, 
"  Come  follow  me,  my  merry,  merry  men, 
And  we'll  meet  Johnnie  Cope  i'  the  morning." 

Sir  John,  considering  that  discretion  was  the  better  part 

of  valour, 

He  thought  it  wadna  be  amiss 
To  ha'e  a  horse  in  readiness, 
To  flee  awa'  i'  the  morning. 

Which  he  according  did,  leaving  Colonel  Gardiner  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  Chevalier's  onslaught. 

When  Johnnie  Cope  to  Dunbar  came 
They  speered  at  him,  "  Where's  a'  your  men  ?  " 
"  The  deil  confound  me  gin  I  ken,. 
For  I  left  them  a'  i'  the  morning." 

"  Now  Johnnie,  troth  ye  were  no  blate, 
To  come  wi'  the  news  o'  your  own  defeat, 
And  leave  your  men  in  sic  a  strait, 
So  early  i'  the  morning." 

"  I'  faith,"  quoth  Johnnie,  "  I  got  such  flegs, 
Wi'  their  lang  claymores  and  philabegs ; 
If  I  face  them  again,  deil  break  my  legs, 
So  I  wish  you  a  very  gude  morning !  " 

The  tune  to  which  this  song  is  sung  is  an  excellent  one, 
and  has  a  fine  rollicking  lilt  that  exactly  suits  the  words. 

It  is  but  fair  to  point  out,  in  contravention  to  the 
ridicule  which  has  always  attached  to  Cope  for  his 
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alleged  cowardice  at  the  battle,  of  Prestonpans,  that 
Forbes  who  had  the  direction  of  civil  affairs  in  Scotland 
at  that  period,  and  had  the  best  means  of  knowing  the 
characters  of  all  the  servants  of  the  Government, 
uniformly  gave  Cope  the  credit  of  being  one  of  the  best 
English  Commanders  employed  in  1745.  If  that  be  so, 
the  song  does  him  injustice.  It  is  charitable  to  believe 
that  Sir  John  Cope  is  one  of  those  unfortunate  historical 
personages,  like  King  Richard  the  Third  and  Judge 
Jeffreys,  whose  character  has  suffered  disparagement 
without  sufficient  cause.  His  reputation  has  been 
gibbetted  in  a  song — or  rather  in  one  and  a  half  dozen 
songs,  for  there  is  said  to  be  nineteen  sets  extant  of 
"  Johnnie  Cope."  It  is  a  trite  remark,  but  true  neverthe- 
less, that  some  people  in  this  world  get  more,  others  less, 
than  their  deserts;  hence  there  is  always  an  opening  for 
the  literary  sifter  of  reputations,  after  many  days,  to 
place  things  and  men  in  their  true  perspective. 

The  incident  narrated  in  the  song  of  "  The  Hundred 
Pipers"  appears  to  be  authentic  enough.  It  is  said  that  on 
the  capture  of  Carlisle,  the  Prince  entered  the  city  seated 
on  a  white  charger  and  preceded  by  one  hundred  pipers. 
Alas  !  however,  for  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  last  verse. 
The  passage  of  the  Esk  at  Longtown,  so  graphically  des- 
cribed, did  not  occur  on  the  victorious  advance  of  the 
Highlanders,  but  on  their  retreat  after  the  return  from 
Derby.  They  crossed  the  swollen  river  a  hundred  men 
a-breast.  TWTO  thousand  of  them  were  in  the  river  at  one 
time,  and  nothing  of  them' but  their  heads  and  shoulders 
was  to  be  seen.  Holding  one  another  by  the  neck  of  the 
coat,  they  stemmed  the  force  of  the  stream  and  lost  not  a 
man  in  the  passage.  On  reaching  the  opposite  side,  the 
pipes  struck  up  and  they  danced  reels  till  they  were  dry 
again. 
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Perhaps  the  best — but  that  is  scarcely  the  word,  lot  us 
say  the  most  poetical — of  the  Jacobite  Songs  are  modern. 
We  have  already  referred  to  those  of  the  Baroness  Nairne. 
They  are  a  splendid  galaxy,  and  in  the  simple  enumera- 
tion of  them  we  feel  that  each  is  a  bay  leaf  in  the  chaplet 
that  adorns  her  brow;  "Charlie's  Landing,"  ki  Wha'll 
be  King  but  Charlie?"  "  My  bonnie  Hieland  Laddie," 
"  Gathering  Song,"  "  Charlie  is  my  Darling,"  "  The 
Hundred  Pipers,"  "  He's  owre  the  Hills  that  I  lo'e  weel," 
"  Ye'll  mount,  Gudeman,"  "  Will  ye  no  come  back 
again  ?  "  "  The  Lass  of  Livingstone,"  "  The  White  Rose 
o'  June."  Lady  Nairne  \vas  the  laureate  of  latter-day 
Jacobitism,  and  her  refining  hand  removed  the  dross  and 
gave  us  the  pure  poetic  metal.* 

Smollett  was  the  author  of  "The  Tears  of  Scotland." 
We  are  indebted  to  Burns  for  "  Drummosie  Moor,"  4k  It's 
a'  for  our  rightfu'  King,"  and  several  other  pieces.  To 
Scott  for  two  of  the  best,  "  Bonnie  Dundee"  and  "  March, 
march,  Ettrick  and  Teviotdale."  James  Hogg,  whose 
lyric  gift  was  remarkable,  wrote  several  of  great  excellence, 
amongst  them,  "  Cam'  ye  by  Athol  ?  "  "  Come  owre  the 
Stream,  Charlie,"  and  "  Donald  Macgillivray,"  though, 
curious  to  say.  he  would  fain  have  passed  off  the  latter  as 
an  old-time  production.  Hogg  also  translated,  or  imitated, 
(as  he  prefers  to  say)  a  number  of  pieces  from  the  Gaelic, 
all  of  wrhich  are  of  exquisite  quality,  among  which  may 
be  named,  "Maclean's  Welcome,"  "The  Hill  of  Lochiel," 
and  "The  Lament  of  Flora  Macdonald."  Allen  Cunning- 
ham and  Captain  Charles  Gray  each  produced  several 
stirring  pieces,  the  latter  a  new  rendering  of  "  Johnnie 
Cope,"  which  has  great  merit. 

'It  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  Lady  Nairne  was  the  author  of  other 
exquisite  songs,  among  which  may  be  named  "The  Land  o'  the  Leal,''  "  Caller 
Herrin,"  "The  Auld  House,"  "The  Laird  o'  Cockpen,"  "  Cauld  Kail  in 
Aberdeen." 
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The  music  of  the  Jacobite  Songs  is  inseparable  from  the 
words.  Most  of  the  airs  are  old,  much  older  than  Jacobite- 
times,  and  the  names  of  the  composers  unknown. 

The  Jacobite  Song-writers  were  fortunate  in  their  tunes. 
"  The  best  song  that  ever  was  written,"  says  Hogg,  "  if 
set  to  a  bad  tune,  must  sink  into  oblivion."  And  the 
converse  holds  true.  Verses  however  indifferent  maintain 
their  vogue  if  the  tune  to  which  they  are  wedded  is  a  good 
one. 

During  last  and  the  previous  century  there  were  floating 
about  the  country  many  excellent  Scotch  airs,  to  which 
only  poor  words  were  set.  These  the  Jacobite  rhymsters 
seized  upon  and  appropriated,  writing  and  adapting  songs 
to  them,  whose  tenure  of  life,  would,  in  many  instances, 
only  have  been  short  but  for  the  airs  to  which  they  were 
sung.  Other  verses,  again,  have  great  merit  and  have  an 
inherent  vitality  in  themselves  without  the  accompanying 
airs.  But  when  the  two  are  conjoined — good  words  to 
good  music — the  result  is  altogether  propitious.  Of  the 
airs  of  this  high  class,  may  be  specially  named  those  to 
which  the  following  songs  are  sung  : — "  Awa  Whigs,  awa," 
"The  Battle  of  Sheriff  Muir,"  "Donald  Macgillivray," 
"This  is  no  my  ain  House,"  "Somebody,"  "When  the 
King  comes  o'er  the  Water,"  "The  Cuckoo,"  "Both  sides 
the  Tweed,"  "  Derwentwater,"  "  It  was  a'  for  our  rightfu' 
King,"  "  What's  a' the  Steer  Kimmer?"  "Johnnie  Cope," 
"  Lenochan's  Farewell,"  "  Farewell  to  Glen  Shalloch," 
"  Bonnie  Charlie  "  and  most  of  the  airs  sung  to  the  songs 
by  the  modern  Jacobite  Song-writers,  from  Lady  Nairne 
onward.  Of  the  more  modern  airs,  some  were  composed 
by  James  Oswald,  Neil  Gow,  junr.,  R.  A.  Smith,  one  at 
least  by  James  Hogg  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  and  others. 

The  Bagpipe  has  always  borne  a  prominent  part  in 
Highland  warfare,  and  in  all  warfare  in  which  the  clans 
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have  been  engaged.  This,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
instruments,  was  at  one  time  common  to  several  countries. 

In  the  ornamental  bas-relief  still  to  be  seen  at  Mel  rose 
Abbey,  founded  by  David  I,  in  1136,  there  are  representa- 
tions of  various  instruments,  among  which  is  the  Bagpipe.* 

James  I.,  among  his  other  accomplishments,  is  said  to 
have  been  an  adept  performer  on  the  bagpipe.  On  the 
night  of  February  2Oth,  1436,  when  he  fell  by  the  ruthless 
hands  of  assassins,  he  is  described  in  the  contemporary 
narrative  to  have  passed  his  time  in  singing  and  piping, 
and  in  other  honest  solaces  of  great  pleasure  and  disport. 

But  it  is  in  the  Scottish  Highlands  that  the  bagpipe 
has  been  cherished  and  handled  with  loving  care.  The 
great  Highland  military  bagpipe,  indeed,  is  as  marked  an 
advance  on  the  bagpipes  of  other  peoples  as  that  of  the 
modern  pianoforte  is  on  the  Spinet. 

There  is  no  musical  instrument — no  music  of  the  martial 
kind,  to  be  named  beside  it  in  the  same  breath — none  to  be 
compared  to  it  in  its  weird,  thrilling,  soul-stirring  chords. 

The  free  air  of  the  glen,  the  mountain  side  or  the  field 
of  the  contending  hosts  is  its  habitat.  As  well  try  to  tame 
the  panther  for  a  fair  lady's  boudoir  as  fetter  the  bagpipe 
within  four  walls  and  beneath  a  roof-tree. 

The  music  of  the  piobaireachd  is  no  feather-bed  chamber 
music.  Strong,  sinewy,  muscular,  it  bends  the  heart  and 
braces  the  nerves. 

With  its  call  to  arms  and  to  the  onrush  of  battle,  it  is 
as  though  the  keys  were  touched  by  ten  thousand  furies. 
Relentless  vigour,  dauntless  valour,  thrill  in  the  martial 
strains. 

There  are  no  shrinking  cowards  within  sound  of  the 
bagpipe.  When  the  lament  for  the  fallen  brave  fills  the 
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chanter,  the  wailing  notes,  equally  with  the  war  notes, 
stir  the  blood,  and  quicken  the  life  pulses  ;  stern  in  their 
sorrow  for  the  slain,  as  in  their  joy  of  battle  and  tlu-ir 
peon  of  victory. 

O  glorious  Chanter,  born  of  the  dark  mountains  and 
the  drookin  mists,  never  was  thy  marrow  in  the  realms  of 
Apollo  ! 

In  Scotland,  in  the  young  days  of  the  writer,  there  were 
peripatetic  music  teachers  who  went  from  village  to  village 
making  a  stay  of  several  weeks  in  each,  when  classes  for 
vocal  music  were  organised  for  the  village  youth  of  both 
sexes.  In  the  curriculum  of  these,  along  with  the  best 
songs  of  Burns  and  Tannahill  and  others,  as  well  as  a 
selection  of  sacred  pieces,  there  was  always  a  good  sprink- 
ling of  Jacobite  Songs.  They  were  sung  usually  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  Master's  Fiddle.  It  is  of  the 
forties  that  we  now  speak.  Those  were  unsophisticated 
but  satisfying  days,  and  impressionable  temperaments 
remember  and  cherish  them  with  lingering  fondness. 


WITH    JONSON    AT    HAWTHORNDEN. 

BY  ARTHUR  W.  Fox. 

I T  was  on  a  mild  and  clear  December  morning  in  the 
year  1618,  at  eleven  of  the  clock,  that  William 
Drummond  was  sitting  beneath  the  leafless  shade  of  the 
huge  sycamore  tree,  which  stood,  and  still  stands,  in  front 
of  the  grey  old  mansion  of  Hawthornden.  His  father,  by 
his  marriage  with  Susannah  Fowler  in  1584-5,  was  the  first 
of  the  name  to  come  into  possession  of  the  ancient  house, 
where,  on  the  thirteenth  of  December,  1585,  the  musical 
poet  and  philosophic  Royalist  was  born.  The  air  was  so 
soft  upon  the  morning  in  question,  that  the  poet  had  laid 
aside  his  large,  broad-brimmed,  brown  hat  with  its  spark- 
ling jewel  and  eagle's  feather,  and  his  closely-cropped  hair 
was  just  stirred  by  a  gentle  breeze.  The  river  Esk  mur- 
mured plaintively  against  opposing  rocks  as  it  found  its 
winding  way  along  the  wrooded  glen  of  Hawthornden,  and 
the  leafless  trees  scarcely  swayed  their  bursting  twigs 
before  the  morning  wind.  No  one  was  near  the  young 
poet,  yet  he  was  dressed  with  even  more  than  his  wonted 
care,  and  his  trimly  poised  head  stood  somewhat  stiffly 
above  his  spotless  ruff.  His  dress  was  arranged  with  that 
scrupulous  exactitude  which  befitted  a  bachelor  of  his 
rank  ;  and  its  sombre  hue  suited  well  with  the  reflective 
melancholy  of  his  disposition.  His  mind,  agitated  for 
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the  most  part  by  tenderly  mournful  fancies,  still  treasured 
the  unforgotten  image  of  her  whom  he  had  hoped  to  have 
made  his  wife,  but  who  had  passed  away  in  the  springtime 
of  her  beauty.  Though  the  extremity  of  his  grief  was 
over,  he  \vas  thinking  of  her  with  that  chastened  sadness 
which  time  lends  to  the  memory  of  dear  ones  lost  too  earl}-, 
and  his  pensive  glance  was  fixed  upon  some  distant  scene 
which  was  visible  to  him  alone. 

Behind  him  towered  the  old  house  with  its  grey  gables 
and  grim  turrets  frowning  sternly  down  upon  the  fairy- 
like  sprays  of  the  winter  woodland,  while  a  green  mantle 
of  clinging  ivy  partly  veiled  the  rugged  masonry.  Here 
generations  of  savage  barons  of  the  olden  time  had  lived 
and  harried  the  land  with  their  lawless  retainers ;  and 
here  the  poet's  father,  a  soul  as  tranquil  as  his  son,  had 
settled  down  in  the  first  days  of  his  wedded  life.  Here 
sat  Drummond  deeply  moved  by  the  beauty  of  his 
surroundings  ;  as  he  raised  his  eyes  gently  from  his 
meditation,  he  saw  woods  standing  bare  against  the  blue 
haze  of  winter,  he  heard  the  distant  voice  of  the  Esk 
hurrying  deeply  hidden  through  the  rocky  glen  ;  and  he 
felt  that  the  precipitous  crags  and  the  sturdy  trees  of  the 
narrow  ravine  presented  a  serene  picture  of  that  perfect 
solitude,  which  was  dear  to  his  quiet  spirit.  Here  he 
rejoiced  to  dwell  in  peaceful  retirement,  soothing  his  soul 
with  calm  philosophy  or  sugared  verse,  save  when  his 
thoughts  wandered  back  to  that  vision  of  beauty,  which 
two  short  years  ago  had  dawned  upon  his  sight  to  vanish 
untimely  and  leave  him  to  heartsore  recollection.  Ever 
and  anon  a  thought  from  the  other  world  flashed  across 
his  wandering  fancy,  and  he  would  pause  in  his  contem- 
plation to  fix  it  in  a  sounding  line,  which  he  repeated 
over  and  over  again,  carefully  polishing  with  each  repeti- 
tion until  it  ran  to  his  mind.  Thus  after  his  wonted 
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fashion  he  passed  the  idle  moments  of  waiting  in  tuneful 
creation  and  silent  meditation. 

He  had  not  been  seated  long  communing  with  himself 
and  with  nature,  when  his  mind  began  to  busy  itself  with 
the  immediate  future  rather  than  with  the  plaintive  past  : 
and  he  ceased  even  to  pursue  the  delightful  occupation  of 
making  poetry.  He  had  something  of  a  more  tangible 
nature  to  employ  his  thoughts,  for  he  was  rilled  with 
anxious  anticipation  of  the  speedy  coming  of  a  guest,  of 
much  fame  in  the  world  of  letters,  whom  he  longed — yet 
dreaded — to  meet.  The  great  Ben  Jonson,  who  swayed 
the  literary  sceptre  in  London  with  equal  power  and  pre- 
judice, was  on  his  way  to  Hawthornden,  and  every 
moment  Drummond  expected  his  arrival,  with  increasing 
eagerness  and  modest  expectation.  Something  of  a  recluse 
himself,  the  younger  poet  had  been  unable  to.  form  a 
correct  picture  of  the  mighty  Elizabethan  who  had  basked 
in  the  sunny  company  of  the  gentle  Shakespeare  and  the 
genial  society  of  his  fellow  wits  at  the  "  Mermaid,"  and 
who  now  was  the  undisputed  arbiter  of  literary  taste  in 
London.  Ben's  vast  scholarship  was  well-known  by 
repute  to  Drummond,  who  had  read  and  studied  some 
of  his  plays  and  poems,  but  Ben  himself  was  utterly  un- 
known and  unconceived.  Rumours  of  his  literary  quarrels 
had  reached  Scotland  in  a  faint  and  dubious  fashion,  but 
even  rumour,  for  all  its  thousand  tongues,  had  declined 
to  say  wrhat  the  great  poet  was  like.  Ben,  who  had  walked 
thither,  had  already  been  some  time  in  Scotland,  and  it  is 
just  possible  that  rumours  of  an  unfavourable  nature  had 
by  this  time  reached  Drummond.  But  the  unfounded 
tradition  that  the  sight  of  Drummond  had  been  t lie- 
moving  impulse  of  Ben's  northern  pilgrimage  points  to 
the  fact  that  the  two  poets  did  not  meet  until  they  fort-- 
gathered at  Hawthornden.  At  all  events,  to  see  the  great 
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man  from  a  distance,  and  in  the  society  of  others,  was  by 
no  means  the  same  thing  as  to  be  his  host,  to  listen  to  his 
words  of  wit  and  wisdom,  and  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the 
literary  Gamaliel.  Such  was  to  be  the  Scottish  poet's 
fortune,  and  the  refined  recluse  was  awaiting  the  appear- 
ance of  his  guest  with  pleasure  not  unmingled  with  re- 
spectful awe. 

He  sat  contemplating  with  no  small  pride  the  beauties 
of  the  glen  of  Esk,  which  owned  him  for  their  lord,  while 
the  light  morning  breeze  played  caressingly  over  his  broad 
brow  :  when  looking  down  the  path  to  the  house  he  caught 
sight  of  the  burly  figure  of  his  huge  guest  rolling  swiftly 
over  the  ground.  He  rose  to  meet  the  acknowledged 
chief  of  English  authors  with  that  graceful  courtesy,  which 
was  his  invariable  practice  to  high  and  low  ;  but  he  could 
not  repress  some  inward  wonder,  when  he  gazed  upon  the 
coarsely-built  and  carelessly-clad  figure  of  the  mighty 
man,  who  was  advancing  to  meet  him.  Could  it  really 
be  that  this  clumsy-looking,  corpulent  giant  was  the  sole 
arbiter  of  taste  in  poetry,  and  indeed,  in  every  branch  of 
literature  ?  Could  this  be  the  sage,  whose  judgment  was 
accepted  as  final  alike  by  the  Court  and  by  the  people  ? 
But  Drummond  was  a  polished  gentleman,  and  he  kept 
such  obtrusive  and  disrespectful  thoughts  discreetly  to 
himself,  not  suffering  even  a  glance  of  inquiring  astonish- 
ment to  escape  from  his  pensive  eyes.  Stepping  forward 
modestly,  and  with  courtly  grace,  he  saluted  his  guest 

with  the. line  : 

Welcome,  welcome,   royal  Ben. 

which  Ben  instantly  capped  with  the  answering  line  : 
Thank  ye,  thank  ye,  Hawthornden. 

Whereupon  the  two  poets  burst  out  into  hearty  laughter 
and  became  friends  instantly  :  .  how  long  their  friendship 
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was  destined  to  bst  was  a  different  matter;  Ben  Jonson 
knew  how  to  make,  not  how  to  keep  friends. 

The  host  and  his  guest  immediately  entered  the 
mansion,  for  it  was  by  this  time  high  noon,  and  though 
Ben  had  already  partaken  of  a  copious  morning-draught, 
he  was  never  unwilling  to  quaff  another  before  dinner, 
nor  indeed  at  any  other  hour  of  the  day.  Into  the  chief 
room  of  the  house  they  went,  Ben  shouting  all  the  way  in 
his  wonted  loud  and  over-bearing  fashion.  His  host 
listened,  since  he  could  do  nothing  else,  with  as  much 
complacency  as  he  could  muster,  while  the  very  servants 
wondered  what  man  it  was,  whom  their  lord  received  with 
so  much  respect,  yet  who  was  so  noisy  and  so  masterful. 
A  greater  contrast  than  existed  between  the  two  men  can 
hardly  be  imagined  ;  the  London  poet  and  dramatist,  who 
however,  prided  himself  upon  his  descent  from  the 
Johnstons  of  Annandale,  was  mighty  alike  in  height  and 
girth  ;  his  linen,  which  was  subject  to  infrequent  changes, 
was  by  no  means  spotless ;  his  clothes  were  travel-stained 
and  soiled  with  the  stoppings  of  many  a  tavern  ;  his  face, 
though  his  features  were  massive,  was  marked  and  pitted 
with  small-pox;  his  voice  was  loud,  and  his  bearing  violent 
and  abrupt.  By  his  side  was  the  slighter  figure  of  the 
northern  bard,  distinguished  by  his  trim  neatness  of  dress, 
his  quiet,  unassuming  manners,  his  invariable  courtesy, 
and  his  persistent  yet  unobtrusive  attention  to  the  comfort 
of  his  guest. 

"  Will  you  wash  away  the  dust  of  your  seven  miles' 
journey  from  Edinburgh  in  a  pottle  of  sack,  good  my 
guest  ? "  he  civilly  asked,  being  no  great  wine-bibber 
himself.  "The  dinner  will  soon  be  set  on  the  board,  and 
when  you  have  drunken,  I  will  shew  you  your  chamber, 
where  you  may  redd  yourself  up  for  the  meal." 

"  Ay,  by  this  good  light,  that  will  I  with  all  my  heart,'' 
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answered  Ben,  plunging  into  the  nearest  easy-chair  and 
stretching  out  his  bulky  legs,  while  he  pulled  down  his 
hodden-grey  doublet  without  the  smallest  concern.  "  Good 
wine  never  hindered  eating,  and  it  is  the  opener  of  man's 
lips,  whereby  he  may  speak  witty  inventions." 

The  next  moment  he  was  dipping  his  grizzled  beard 
into  the  pottle  of  sack,  which,  utterly  forgetful  of  his 
host,  he  tilted  upwards  until  he  had  emptied  it  to 
the  last  drop.  "Od's  life,  I  have  forgot  myself,"  he 
exclaimed,  when  he  laid  down  the  empty  flagon  with 
something  of  a  blush  ;  "I  crave  your  pardon,  good 
mine  host  ;  but  the  dust  and  sweat  of  my  journey  made 
me  drouthy." 

"  You  are  pardoned,  Master  Jonson,"  smilingly  replied 
Drummond  ;  "I  must  forbear  drinking  my  welcome  to 
you  till  the  dinner  be  served,  which  will  be  forthwith. 
Suffer  me  to  lead  you  to  your  chamber,  that  you  may 
wash  your  hands  ere  eating." 

"  Odso,  you  are  in  the  right,  Hawthornden,"  was  the 
answer  of  the  great  man,  who  glanced  thirstily  at  the 
empty  flagon.  "  Go  on,  I'll  follow  thee,  as  gentle  Will 
would  have  said." 

He  then  rose  slowly  and  permitted  his  host  to  lead  him 
to  his  chamber,  who  could  not  choose  but  wonder  at  his 
sovereign  contempt  of  those  small  proprieties  which  are 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  gentleman.  Ben  talked  all 
the  time  in  which  he  was  making  ready  for  dinner,  gazed 
through  the  windows  and  admired  the  scene,  for  he  had  a 
poet's  eye,  and  the  glen  of  Esk  was  beautiful  enough  to 
have  captivated  the  most  critical  of  the  tuneful  tribe.  He 
did  little  else  but  souse  himself  in  cold  water,  with  the 
double  object  of  paying  respect  to  cleanliness  and  of  cool- 
ing his  head  after  his  recent  draught.  Nor  did  he  vex  his 
soul  about  the  niceties  of  toilet,  though  he  was  a  familiar 
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figure  in  the  splendid  court  of  King  James  that  other 
slovenly  man  of  letters  ;  indeed,  he  seemed  to  have  learned 
additional  carelessness  from  his  royal  patron.  Drummond 
on  the  other  hand,  who  set  no  small  store  on  these  minor 
matters,  wondered  more  and  more,  as  he  gazed  at  the  great 
man,  who  neglected  them  so  completely  as  trifles  beneath 
his  notice.  Ben  dried  himself  roughly  upon  the  towel,  till 
his  pitted  face  grew  almost  as  red  as  beet-root,  dragged 
his  sturdy  hair  into  its  place  by  means  of  a  comb,  the 
teeth  of  which  he  almost  broke,  scrubbed  his  head  with  a 
brush,  looked  at  himself  in  a  silver  mirror  and  declared 
himself  trim  and  tight,  and  ready  for  dinner.  He  never 
thought  of  drawing  off  his  boots,  though  his  host  offered 
him  shoes,  or  of  changing  his  travel-stained  linen,  possibly 
because  he  had  come  ill-provided  with  the  needful  gar- 
ments and  trimmings ;  but  seizing  his  host's  arm,  he 
descended  with  him  the  oaken  staircase  and  entered  the 
dining  parlour  and  library. 

Here  a  sumptuous  meal  awaited  them  of  those  savoury 
meats  which  are  the  pride  of  Scottish  cookery  and  which 
Ben  loved  as  his  own  soul.  The  grateful  steam  had  saluted 
his  nostrils  the  moment  he  entered  the  chamber,  and  he 
looked  kindly  upon  the  old  house-steward  and  butler,  who 
was  waiting  to  serve  the  pair.  The  table  groaned  beneath 
the  weight  of  such  Northern  delicacies  as  pock-pudding,  a 
lordly  haggis,  and  a  host  of  tasty  meats,  not  forgetting 
manchet-bread  and  an  ample  supply  of  good  wine.  But 
to  do  him  justice,  fond  as  he  was  of  the  good  things  of  the 
table,  Ben  was  a  man  of  letters  as  well  as  a  doughty 
trencherman  ;  nor  did  he  take  his  place  until  he  had 
glanced  at  the  well-filled  shelves,  with  their  rich  store  of 
sumptuously  bound  volumes  of  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew  and 
English  works,  neatly  arranged  by  their  methodical  owner. 
He  caught  sight  of  many  of  his  favourite  classics,  and  of 
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the  priceless  thin  quartos  of  some  of  Shakespeare's  plays, 
and  he  could  not  refrain  from  breaking  forth  into  a 
declamatory  rhapsody  on  the  books,  even  with  the  goodly 
savour  of  dinner  distending  his  nostrils. 

At  length  he  sat  down  and  dinner  was  served,  Ben 
talking  all  the  while,  eating  abundantly,  drinking  copiously, 
and  praising  himself  not  a  little.  Some  of  his  food,  and 
more  of  his  drink,  anointed  his  doublet,  to  the  unspeakable 
agony  of  his  precise  host,  who  gazed  at  each  falling  frag- 
ment, and  eyed  each  ill-disposed  mouthful  with  as  much 
concern  as  if  he  were  soiling  his  own  clothes.  Nor  was 
Ben  careful  to  use  his  napkin,  but  without  any  constraint 
swept  his  beard  with  his  luigr  grey  sleeve:  he  ate  and 
drank  like  one  wholly  unused  to  the  usages  of  polite 
society  :  nay,  sometimes  he  strove  to  eat,  drink  and  talk 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  with  results  almost  as 
disastrous  to  himself  as  to  his  already  sufficiently  mottled 
garments.  Now  and  then  he  would  be  on  the  point  of 
choking,  so  persistently  would  he  shake  the  chamber  with 
full-mouthed  laughter  at  the  least  of  his  own  quips. 
When  he  had  done  eating,  nor  was  his  hunger  easily 
appeased,  the  table  was  cleared  of  all  but  the  wine,  and 
still  Ben  kept  ceaselessly  talking  in  his  own  boisterous 
and  dogmatic  manner,  as  if  he  had  been  laying  down  the 
law  to  the  poetasters  who  haunted  the  Devil  Tavern. 
Though  he  often  began  to  speak  of  others,  he  always 
returned  to  the  pleasant  topic  of  his  own  greatness,  on 
which  he  enlarged  with  ever-increasing  wonder  to  his  host 
and  supreme  enjoyment  to  himself.  Nor  did  he  deal 
gently  with  his  opponents  and  rivals,  but  laid  bare  their 
faults  with  that  same  refreshing,  if  rather  brutal  frankness, 
which  he  seldom  refrained  from  using  to  their  face.  He 
was  not  popular  with  them,  and  the}-  abused  him  much 
behind  his  broad  back ;  but  none  of  them  had  the  hardi- 
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hood  to  censure  him  to  his  face  for  fear  of  speedy  and 
total  annihilation. 

Drummond.next  took  Ben,  who  was  sufficiently  unwil- 
ling1 to  leave  the  table,  into  his  grounds  by  the  darkling 
stream  of  Esk ;  and  Ben  admired  and  praised  and  re- 
turned to  his  wonted  theme.  The  shadowy  woods,  thr 
waving  boughs,  the  rushing  river,  the  rugged  rocks,  and 
the  old  mansion  towering  upon  its  airy  height  fired  his 
fancy,  and  he  quoted  his  favourite  poets,  Latin  and 
English.  But  the  quotation  of  poetry  reminded  him  of 
the  poems  of  his  chief  favourite — himself,  and  he  shouted 
lines  of  his  own,  and  began  once  more  to  talk  of  their 
author.  So  he  spoke  in  his  thunderous  tones,  while 
Drummond  listened  intently,  eagerly  drinking  in  the 
words  of  wisdom  and  epigrammatic  sentences,  which 
came  pouring  from  the  elder  poet.  These  he  treasured  in 
his  retentive  memory,  while  he  did  not  forget  Ben's  savage 
onslaughts  upon  those  who  were  at  enmity  with  him,  or 
his  lordly  criticisms  of  one  and  all  of  the  contemporary 
poets.  Each  of  these  unhappy  bards  had  some  glaring 
faults,  from  which  he,  Ben,  was  free,  and  their  censure 
was  his  eulogy.  It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that 
Ben's  disposition  was  merely  envious :  he  was  only  like 
most  of  his  fellows,  be  they  poets  or  ordinary  mortals,  in 
that  he  was  full  of  himself,  and  not  too  ready  to  recognise 
the  complete  merits  of  his  contemporaries.  His  own 
excellencies  he  knew,  none  better,  while  his  faults  were 
hidden  from  him  by  a  merciful  dispensation  of  Providence ; 
and  in  his  remorseless  censure  of  others  he  was  revealing 
the  less  amiable  side  of  his  nature  in  a  manner  that  he 
was  himself  far  from  suspecting. 

By  this  time  the  sun  had  set  and  evening  was  darkening 
over  the  sky,  and  the  two  poets  returned  once  more  to  the 
house,  where  a  great  wood  fire  was  burning  and  crackling 
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and  roaring  and  shooting  sparks  up  the  spacious  chimney. 
The  silver  sconces  bearing  their  winking  candles  shorn: 
from  the  panelled  walls,  shedding  a  fitful  glow  through 
the  chamber,  which  smiled  with  a  subdued  cheerfulness 
in  the  ruddy  radiance  of  the  fire.  The  blazes,  as  they 
danced  on  the  hearth,  saw  themselves  dimly  shivering  in 
the  polished  oak,  wherefrom  the  family  portraits  gazed 
mistily  into  vacancy  through  the  glimmering  light.  The 
table  was  set  out  with  cold  viands  for  supper,  and 
more  wine  to  quench  Ben's  exhaustless  thirst.  But  the 
great  man  was  not  quite  ready  to  sit  down  at  once,  in 
spite  of  the  gently  insistent  invitation  of  his  host,  and 
looking  over  the  book-shelves  once  more  he  took  down 
one  volume  after  another,  leaving  a  greasy  thumb-mark 
on  those  which  were  bound  in  vellum.  As  he  glanced  at 
each,  he  uttered  a  suitable  comment  with  the  weighty- 
gravity  of  an  infallible  judge,  whose  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced once  and  for  ever.  "  Od's  blood  and  nails, 
William  Drummond,"  he  bellowed,  "  if  you  would  be  a 
good  Latiner,  you  should  read  Petronius,  Plinius  Secundus 
and  Tacitus,  since  they  have  spoken  the  best  Latin  of  all 
the  writers  of  ancient  Rome." 

"  But  I  have  read  them  long  ago,  Master  Benjamin 
Jonson,"  returned  Drummond,  with  ever  so  faint  an 
emphasis  upon  the  word  master,  which  was  not  lost  upon 
his  guest.  "  I  have  read  them  once  and  again,  and  I  love 
them  right  well ;  but  methinks  Cicero  and  Horace  spake 
better  Latin  than  they."  "  Nay,  by  the  God  that  made 
me,  I  will  not  have  it  so,  Master  Drummond,"  shouted 
Ben,  snorting  defiance  at  the  first  breath  of  contradiction, 
"there  is  scarce  a  living  man  that  knoweth  the  ancient 
authors  better  than  I.  You  may  assuredly  read  for 
delight  Horace  and  Juvenal  and  Perse  and  Martial,  an 
you  will ;  but  never  rank  them  with  greater  writers  than 
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themselves.  Quintilian,  his  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth 
books,  should  not  merely  be  read  but  altogether  digested 
by  one  who  would  judge  aright  of  other  writers  and  be  a 
writer  himself." 

Drummond  took  down  his  Quintilian  and  showed  Ben 
the  pencil-marks,  which  proved  him  to  have  been  a 
diligent  student  of  the  rhetorician  ;  at  the  same  time  he 
modestly  hinted  that  supper  was  on  the  table  and  that  it 
would  be  well  to  partake  thereof,  since  it  was  already 
wearing  late.  Ben  needed  no  second  invitation  to  the 
table,  and  taking  his  place  he  began  to  eat  as  voraciously 
as  if  he  had  never  dined,  and  to  drink  as  abundantly  as 
if  he  had  never  tasted  wine  that  day.  At  the  same  time 
he  declaimed  as  if  he  had  been  silent  all  day,  laying  down 
the  law  as  he  was  wont  to  do  in  London,  and  with  even 
more  than  his  accustomed  dogmatism,  since  for  once  he 
had  got  a  good  listener.  When  they  had  done  eating,  the 
table  was  cleared,  fresh  logs  were  heaped  upon  the  fire 
and  some  laid  by  the  hearth  for  future  use,  while  a  great 
store  of  wine  was  placed  on  a  small  table  near  the  fire. 
Thereupon  Ben  took  out  his  tobacco-box  and  a  broken 
bit  of  a  pipe,  and  began  to  fill  the  room  with  unusual 
aroma.  Drummond  wondered  more  and  more  as  he 
sat  gazing  upon  the  smoking  leviathan,  who  was  seated 
opposite  to  him,  partly  obscured  by  misty  wreaths  of 
perfumed  vapour  and  dogmatising  with  all  the  insistence 
of  a  Presbyterian  minister,  though  on  far  other  subjects. 
He  was  too  polite  to  contradict  his  guest,  whose  great 
reputation  demanded  a  respectful  hearing,  yet  in  his  own 
silent  fashion  he  rejected  more  than  one  of  the  condemna- 
tory judgments  which  were  hurled  at  his  head  with  all  the 
force  of  the  thunder-bolts  of  Jove. 

It  was  indeed  a  wonderful  thing  to  hear  Ben  talk  ;  for 
with  all  his  petty  animosities  hugely  magnified  in  his 
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mighty  brain,  there  was  a  kind  of  surly  magnanimity 
about  the  man,  which  could  not  fail  to  impress,  if  it  did 
not  wholly  captivate,  his  listener.  In  one  of  the  very  few 
silent  intervals,  when  Ben  was  lighting  his  pipe  with  a 
burning  brand,  Drummond  proposed  to  read  some  of  his 
tender  sonnets,  being  naturally  anxious  to  win  the  good 
opinion  of  him  who  was  regarded  as  the  supreme  judge  in 
such  matters.  When  he  had  done,  he  modestly  asked, 
"  What  do  you  think  of  them,  Master  Jonson,  will  they 
stand  ?  I  would  fain  have  your  good  word  for  my  poor 
attempts." 

If  Drummond  did  not  really  think  his  verses  poor,  he 
was  rightly  served  with  a  frank  and  not  wholly  uncompli- 
mentary criticism.  Ben  turned  himself  about  in  his  chair 
in  order  to  take  a  full  view  of  his  host,  and  refreshing 
himself  with  a  mighty  draught  of  potent  Alicante,  he 
wiped  his  beard  unconcernedly  with  his  sleeve.  Then 
looking  full  at  Drummond,  for  he  never  feared  to  look 
anyone  in  the  face,  he  said,  "  An  you  ask  for  my  censure 
of  your  verses,  my  good  friend  Hawthornden,  I  would 
have  you  to  know  that  they  are  all  good  and  run  mar- 
vellous sweetly !  but  you  have  writ  nothing  smoother, 
nor  more  moving  yet  than  your  elegy  on  the  Prince.* 
Alas  !  that  he  should  have  died  so  early !  You  have 
indeed  shed  golden  drops  as  clear  as  amber  for  him,  who 
was  worthy  all  your  tears.  For  the  rest  of  your  verses, 
though  they  have  a  sugared  sweetness,  they  have  one 
fault,  by  all  that  is  good,  and  that  no  light  one.  They 
smell  too  much  of  the  Schools,  and  therefore  they  are  not 
after  the  fancy  of  the  time." 

"  But  surely,  good  Master  Jonson,"  pleaded  Drummond 
gently,  though  by  no  means  convinced  of  the  justice  of 

*  "Tears  on  the  Death  of  Moeliades,"  i.e.  Prince  Henry. 
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the  criticism,  "the  Latins  and  the  Greeks  were  masters 
in  the  art  of  poesy,  and  it  cannot  be  other  than  good  to 
follow  such  perfect  exemplars." 

"  Why  zounds,  Master  Drummond,"  shouted  Hen 
stopping  short  and  well  nigh  choking  himself  in  the  midst 
of  a  deep  draught,  "you  would  not  imitate  them  ?  A  very 
child  can  write  after  the  pattern  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins, 
and  that  running." 

Silenced,  but  not  convinced,  Drummond  proceeded  to 
ask  the  master  how  he  could  best  polish  his  verses. 

Ben  was  ready  with  his  answer,  which  he  uttered  with 
all  the  force  of  an  ancient  oracle.  "  By  the  mass,  it  were 
well,  Hawthorndeh,  for  you  to  read  Quintilian  once 
more,"  he  said  "  since  he  is  a  noble  writer,  that  will  tell 
you  all  the  faults  of  your  verses,  as  if  he  were  jogging  your 
elbow." 

"But  I  have  by  no  means  forgotten  to  read  Quintilian, 
Master  Jonson,"  was  the  reply  a  little  less  patient  than 
before.  "  Whom  else  would  you  have  me  read,  that  I 
may  perfect  my  verses  ?  " 

"  First  there  is  Horace,  who  is  infinitely  polished," 
answered  Ben,  "but  you  would  do  well  to  pay  careful 
heed  to  Plinius  Secundus  his  Epistles  and  to  Tacitus  his 
Histories.  Tacitus  wrote  the  secrets  of  the  Council  and 
the  Senate,  as  did  Suetonius  the  secrets  of  the  Cabinet 
and  the  Court.  These  will  help  you,  as  they  have  helpen 
me ;  and  I  vow  that  I  can  write  as  good  verse  as  any  man 
living ;  yea,  by  heaven,  and  better  too,  when  I  am  so 
minded.  When  you  have  done  with  your  histories  and 
read  them  and  gotten  them  by  heart,  you  will  do  well  to 
read  with  like  care  Juvenal  and  Martial.  Have  you  seen  my 
rendering  of  his  Epigram,  which  beginneth  "  Vitam  qua: 
faciunt  beatiorum"  I  trow  not,  for  it  hath  not  seen  the 
printer  yet."  And  without  waiting  for  an  answer  Ben 
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began  to  spout  in  his  own  grandiloquent  fashion,  the 
whole  of  the  translation  of  the  said  Epigram  with  pitiless 
emphasis  and  the  repetition  of  several  lines,  to  shew  his 
host  how  good  poetry  was  to  be  made.  Nay,  more  he 
expounded  to  him  with  many  words,  and  much  gesticula- 
tion and  more  din,  all  his  theories  of  the  art  of  translation 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  illustrating  them  with 
numerous  examples  from  his  own  works. 

It  was  well  for  the  two  poets  that  Drummond  was  a 
patient  man,  or  their  relations  would  have  soon  become 
strained  to  the  utmost.  But  the  younger  bard  was  able 
to  sit  opposite  to  the  oracle,  gently  sipping  his  wine, 
which  Ben  was  pouring  down  his  throat  in  huge  draughts. 
He  was  fully  conscious  that  he  had  read  and  re-read  and 
read  once  again  the  authors  recommended  to  him,  and  he 
began  to  think  that  his  guest  gave  him  such  advice  to 
shew  off  his  own  learning.  But  whatever  might  be  the 
topic  of  conversation,  Ben  led  the  talk  designedly  or  other- 
wise into  such  channels,  as  finally  found  their  way  to 
himself  and  to  his  works.  Drummond  listened,  feeling 
that  he  was  face  to  face  with  a  not  over-amiable  intellec- 
tual giant,  whom  he  hardly  dared  to  contradict.  But  he 
began  almost  insensibly  to  feel  a  growing  repulsion  from 
one  who  shewed  himself  utterly  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  sensuous  beauty  of  the  poetry  which  he  himself  loved. 
He  treated  Ben  with  perfect  civility,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  took  his  opinions  with  an  ample  pinch  of  critical 
salt.  He  could  not  but  perceive  that  the  great  man  was 
tainted  with  jealousy  of  those  who  were  too  near  the 
throne,  while  his  intellectual  vastness  made  him  state  his 
opinions  with  unvarnished  frankness,  and  in  their 
extremest  strength.  Thus  the  scholarly  recluse  sat  quietly 
taking  the  measure  of  his  mighty  guest,  though  perhaps 
his  measuring-tape  was  somewhat  too  short  for  such  a 


literary  leviathan.  It  must  not  be  understood  that  Hen 
was  silent  during  the  time  in  which  Dnimmonci  was 
inwardly  passing  sentence  upon  his  character.  It  was 
not  in  the  great  dramatist's  nature  to  be  silent  long,  and 
he  was  especially  communicative  to  so  patient  a  listener. 
He  poured  forth  his  censures  kindly,  or  scathing,  without 
the  least  reserve,  seldom  failing  to  compare  himself  with 
the  subjects  of  his  contempt,  or  the  objects  of  his  scanty 
praise,  to  his  own  immeasurable  advantage. 

"  Od's  life!  my  Hawthornden,"  he  shouted,  k'this  Ali- 
cante is  a  right  sound  wine  :  I  have  often  tasted  such  when 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  sent  me  forth  as  governor  to  his  son. 
And  a  wild  springald  truly  was  he,  that  loved  to  play  his 
governor  many  a  knavish  trick.  Once,  the  devil  or  his  own 
wicked  invention  prompting  him  thereto,  he  used  me  very 
ill,  causing  me  to  be  very  drunken  with  a  wine  as  good  as 
yours,  of  which  I  ever  loved  a  mouthful/'  Here  he  paused 
to  refresh  himself  with  a  long  and  deep  draught. 

"A  mouthful,"  thought  Drummond,  "  I  should  rather 
say  a  pailfull,  though  he  naturally  buried  such  a  profane 
thought  in  a  discreet  silence. 

"Thereafter,"  went  on  Ben,  little  dreaming  of  what  was 
passing  through  his  host's  mind,  and  it  may  be  caring  less, 
"he  did  lay  me  in  an  open  car,  which  he  caused  to  be 
drawn  through  the  streets  of  Paris  by  pioners,  while,  for 
my  part,  I  was  sound  asleep,  not  knowing  where  on  earth 
I  was.  While  he  was  having  me  drawn  through  the  most 
public  ways,  he  stopped  to  shew  me  at  every  corner, 
stretched  out  as  I  was,  and  told  them  that  his  governor 
was  a  more  lively  image  of  the  crucifix  than  any  they  had  ; 
at  which  sport  his  mother  was  hugely  delighted,  as  mothers 
are  wont  to  be,  when  their  sons  play  such  cantrips,  and 
she  said  that  his  father,  when  young,  was  so  inclined.  Hut 
his  good  father  abhorred  the  deed  and  made  his  son  smart 
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therefor.  .  "  Did  you  ever  see  Raleigh,  mine  host  ?  "  But 
without  waiting  for  any  further  response  than  a  negative 
shake  of  Drummond's  head,  he  went  on,  "  Nay,  I  had 
forgot:  he  was  in  the  Tower  when  you  were  in  Lonclcn. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  quick,  restless  genius,  who  could  nc\ vr 
abide  long  in  one  stay.  He  cared  but  little  for  conscience, 
being  wholly  bent  upon  fame,  who  left  him  in  the  lurch 
at  the  last,  like  the  deceitful  minion  that  she  is  to  such  as 
seek  her  by  deceit.  You  have  doubtless  read  his  History, 
which  he  hath  writ  in  the  Tower  ?  "  Drummond  bowed 
his  assent,  and  Ben  continued,  "  Why  man,  by  Apollo 
and  the  Sacred  Nine !  it  was  not  his  though  it  was  printed 
in  his  name :  the  best  wits  in  the  land  did  lend  him  their 
pens  and  their  learning  too.  Why,  for  mine  own  part,  I 
myself  did  write  him  a  piece  of  the  Punic  War,  which, 
for  aught  I  can  see,  was  as  well  written  as  aught  in  the 
book ;  the  which  he  did  alter  and  mar  and  set  it  in  the 
place  where  you  shall  now  find  it,  an  you  will." 

Drummond  grew  more  and  more  perplexed,  as  the 
evening  wore  on,  by  his  riotous  guest,  who  had  scarcely 
a  good  word  to  throw  at  any  of  the  gods  of  literature,  but 
who  did  not  shrink  from  bountifully  bespattering  himself 
with  that  very  praise  which  he  denied  to  others.  A  deep 
sense  of  disappointment  stole  into  his  soul,  and  he  hardly 
dared  to  ask  this  man-mountain  of  an  Apollo  for  an  opinion 
upon  others  of  his  productions  than  those  which  he  had 
already  mentioned.  But  he  knew  that  Ben  was  often  about 
the  Court,  and  he  was  anxious  to  know  how  the  King 
esteemed  his  poems  :  so  he  gently  asked,  "  Hath  the  King 
forgotten  my  Forth  Feasting/'-  or  doth  he  remember  its 
tinkling  lines  still  ?  " 

Ben,  who  had  been  interrupted  in  a  delicious  stream  of 

•  Written  to  welcome  James  to  Scotland  in  1G17. 
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self-praise,  looked  up  with  something  of  a  frown,  which 
could  not  have  passed  unnoticed  by  his  host ;  but  reflecting 
on  the  fact  that  Drummond  was  his  host,  he  simply  dipped 
his  beard  in  the  goblet,  and  made  answer,  "Ay,  by  the  foot 
of  Pharaoh  !  he  was  marvellously  pleased  therewith,  and 
he  often  speaketh  to  the  Court  of  its  sweetness.  And  truly 
the  verses  run  as  softly  as  the  murmur  of  the  river  beneath 
us  yonder.  The  King,  when  one  reciteth  parts  of  it,  is 
wont  to  clap  his  hands  and  cry  lk  Ye  see,  my  lords,  what 
our  Scottish  Muses  can  do."  I  myself  was  once  in  presence 
of  His  Majesty,  and  heard  him  thus  speak  ;  whereupon  to 
please  him  I  said,  "  I  would  it  were  a  child  of  mine  own." 
"  And  that  I  do  with  all  my  heart/'  he  added,  seeing  a 
slight  shade  passing  over  Drummond's  brow  at  his  quali- 
fied praise. 

But  the  older  poet  was  not  in  the  habit  of  considering 
the  feelings  of  others  to  any  large  extent ;  he  spoke 
what  he  believed  for  the  moment,  and  those  who  heard 
him  might  either  take  or  leave  his  words  as  they  chose. 
The  more  he  drank,  the  more  eloquent  he  grew ;  but  his 
eloquence  was  centred  upon  himself,  and  he  had  little 
space  and  less  inclination  to  appreciate  other  men  of 
letters  according  to  their  real  deserts.  Yet  every  now 
and  then  his  magnanimity  showed  itself  in  a  not  unpleas- 
ing  fashion,  which  could  not  fail  to  win  his  listener's 
respect.  "Did  you  ever  see  the  play  of  Eastward,  Ho  ! 
Hawthornden  ? "  he  shouted.  "No,  by  the  mass,  I 
thought  not ;  you  should  do  so,  if  ever  it  be  played  again. 
Chapman  and  that  knavish  scoundrel  Marston  made  the 
most  part  of  it,  while  I  lent  them  my  skill  in  filing  it  for 
the  public  taste.  I  was  then  as  I  am  now,  God  be  praised 
for  it,  in  high  favour  with  His  Most  Sacred  Majesty, 
though  I  would  never  stoop  to  court  favour  for  aught  in 
the  world.  In  the  play  the  empty  cod's-head,  Marston,  I 
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am  very  sure  it  was  he  who  put  them  in,  had  made  some 
malicious  speeches  against  the  Scots,  which  I  neither 
made  nor  heard  until  I  saw  the  piece  acted  at  the  Globe 
Theatre.  But  in  spite  of  mine  innocency  Sir  James 
Murray  delated  me  to  the  King,  for  that  I  had  had  a 
hand  in  the  piece,  as  it  was  first  made  for  the  theatre.  I 
easily  showed  that  I  was  guiltless  of  the  offending  pas- 
sages, and  the  King  was  very  loth  that  I  should  share 
the  punishment  of  the  two  other." 

Drummond  bowed  politely,  to  shew  either  that  he 
sympathised  with  Ben,  or  that  he  agreed  with  the  King, 
or  both,  but  said  nothing,  being  desirous  to  draw  as  much 
from  his  famous  guest  as  he  reasonably  could.  Nor  did 
Ben  greatly  care  for  any  man's  approval  of  his  conduct, 
so  long  as  he  himself  was  contented  with  himself — and 
when  was  he  any  other? — he  was  satisfied.  "  Yet,  would 
you  believe  it,  mine  host  ?  "  he  went  on,  his  voice  rising 
in  pitch  and  swelling  in  volume  as  he  proceeded,  "  I  who 
had  had  no  hand  in  the  making  of  the  objected  speeches, 
nor  had  ever  seen  them,  did  voluntarily  and  of  mine  own 
free  will  go  to  prison  with  Marston  and  Chapman,  who 
made  the  piece  among  them.'' 

Here  the  giant  paused  in  his  declamation,  and  looked 
proudly  round  at  his  silent  host,  who  raised  his  eyebrows  in 
civil  surprise,  either  that  the  King  had  permitted  Ben  to 
perform  so  great  a  piece  of  self-sacrifice,  or  to  express  his 
feeling  that  such  conduct  was  only  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  one  of  Jonson's  magnanimity.  Quite 
content  with  this  quiet  expression  of  opinion,  which  he 
construed  into  the  sense  most  pleasing  to  himself,  Ben 
proceeded,  slapping  his  mighty  paunch  and  shaking  his 
huge  flanks  with  thunderous  laughter,  "Ay,  marry,  did  I, 
the  more  fool  I  for  my  pains.  There  was  some  talk  of 
slitting  our  noses  and  of  trimming  our  ears  for  our  folly ; 
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but  an  you  will  look  me  in  the  face,  you  can  see  that  they 
did  not  fulfil  their  threat ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  deem  it 
would  have  taken  more  than  one  man  to  have  so  maimed 
me,  if  I  were  unbound.  But  I  trow  I  was  enabled  by  my 
favour  with  the  King  to  escape  myself  and  to  save  the 
rest  from  a  harsher  punishment  that  else  they  would  have 
gotten.  When  we  were  loosed  I  feasted  nil  my  friends 
at  a  banquet,  where  there  were  Selden  and  my  old  master, 
Camden,  with  some  others  of  the  like  reputation.  When 
we  had  done  eating  and  were  seated  over  our  wine,  before 
going  out  of  the  chamber,  my  old  mother  rose  up  and 
drank  to  me,  at  the  same  time  showing  to  me  and  all  the 
company  a  paper  which  she  had,  if  the  sentence  had 
taken  execution,  been  minded  to  have  mixed  among  my 
drink  in  the  prison,  which  was  full  of  lusty  strong  poison ; 
and  that  being  no  churl,  she  said  she  minded  first  to  have 
drunk  of  it  herself.  WThereupon  the  whole  company 
applauded  the  old  dame  and  drank  her  health  with  much 
heartiness  ;  whereby  you  see,  Hawthornden,  whence  my 
sturdiness  was  derived  to  me." 

To  turn  him  for  a  moment  from  his  homely  reminis- 
cences of  such  incidents  of  family  life,  Drummond  some- 
what  slyly  asked,  "What  think  you  of  Marston  for  a 
playwright,  Master  Jonson  ?  I  have  ever  heard  that  he 
writ  passing  well." 

Ben's  "  rocky  face  "  grew  dark  with  wrath,  and  his 
"  mountain-belly  "  heaved  with  tempestuous  rage  :  "  What 
think  I  of  John  Marston  ?"  he  repeated,  bellowing  at  the 
top  of  his  booming  voice,  "  the  man  is  every  inch  of  him  a 
paltry  knave  and  a  fool  to  boot.  It  was  upon  him  and 
one  of  his  kidney,  Dekker,  that  I  wrote  my  Poetaster,  when 
I  had  to  fight  with  Marston,  and  I  trow  he  got  his 
bellyful.  Him  did  I  beat  all  over  the  ground,  and  took 
his  pistol  from  him  and  sorely  belaboured  him  with  the 
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flat  of  his  own  sword.  But  Chapman  was  another  man 
altogether,  and  I  would  have  done  more  to  serve  him  than 
I  did,  had  need  called,  or  I  been  able.  His  translations 
of  Homer,  his  Iliads  in  long  Alexandrines  are  the  lightest 
thing  he  hath  done  ;  the  only  men  beside  myself  that  can 
make  a  Masque  are  John  Fletcher  and  George  Chapman ; 
not  but  what  I  can  beat  them  out  of  court  in  that,  as  in 
other  matters.  But  as  for  that  starven  jackdaw,  that 
meagre  jackanapes,  that  filcher  of  better  men's  goods,  that 
daw  in  stolen  plumes,  that  pitiful,  unhanged  thief  Marston, 
would  that  I  had  him  here,  that  I  might  make  the  puny 
whipster  skip  around  the  chamber  for  your  delight.  I 
care  not  in  what  he  challenges  me  to  a  trial  of  strength, 
be  it  to  fight  in  epigram,  poesy,  play-writing,  or  with  the 
sword  and  pistol  to  boot.  I  am  his  match  in  all  the  five  ; 
yea,  by  the  Lord  that  made  me,  and  more  than  a  match 
for  such  rotten  featherpates  as  his !" 

Here  the  veins  stood  out  upon  his  forehead  like  knotted 
cords,  his  face  glowed  like  a  burning  coal,  and  his  voice 
grew  so  loud,  that  the  old  house-steward  came  into  the 
chamber  to  ask  if  any  had  called,  and  his  quiet  entrance 
broke  the  thread  of  Ben's  ferocious  harangue.  Hut  glanc- 
ing into  the  flagon,  and  seeing  that  it  was  all  but  drained 
to  the  last  drop,  Ben  passed  it  over  to  his  host,  with  a 
smile  at  his  own  vehemence,  who  commanded  it  to  be 
replenished,  and  dismissed  his  servants  for  the  night. 
When  he  returned  with  the  wine,  and  before  he  bade  his 
master  "  Good  night,"  the  old  man  cast  a  curious  glance 
at  the  huge  man,  who  had  eaten  like  a  hog,  and  who  now 
was  drinking  like  a  fish,  nor  ever  seemed  to  have  had 
enough  of  the  rosy  stream  of  Alicante.  He  snuffed  the 
candles  and  went  slowly  out  of  the  chamber,  turning  once 
more  to  gaze  in  wonder  upon  the  great  poet,  whose 
pealing  laughter  rang  through  the  ordinarily  quiet  house, 
.and  whose  voice  was  like  the  roaring  sea.  When  he  was 
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gone,  Ben  lighted  another  pipe,  and  his  face  shone  serene 
in  the  presence  of  a  fresh  supply  of  good  wine.  His  anger 
passed  away  as  swiftly  as  it  had  risen,  and  he  was  evidently 
feasting  his  soul  upon  the  cheering  recollection  of  the 
great  service  which  he  had  done  to  Marston,  and  of  the 
good  beating  which  he  had  administered  to  his  foe. 

"  Draw  nearer  the  fire,  mine  host,"  he  said  pulling  up 
his  chair,  as  he  spoke ;  "  What  saith  Dan  Horace  con- 
cerning a  winter's  day  ? 

Dissolve  frigus  ligna  super  foco 
Large  reponens,  atque  benignius 
Deprome  quadrimum  Sabina, 
0  Thaliarche,  merum  diota. 

Nay,  good  mine  host,  had  he  been  sitting  with  you,  even 
as  I,  he. would  have  said  or  sung, 

O  Guilielme,  merum  diota. 

You  stand  in  need  of  the  poet's  wise  injunction,  William 
Drummond,  seeing  that  you  dip  but  in  the  care-subduing 
flagon  as  a  swallow  skims  the  waters  of  a  pool.  Methinks 
I  can  throw  you  off  a  halting  rendering  of  mine  own  'of 
the  stanza.  Ay,  here  it  is,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it, 
as  gentle  Will  would  say  : 

Come  melt  the  cold,  fling  logs  of  wood, 

All-bounteous,  on  the  hearth,  and  take 

Draughts  of  the  four-years'  rosy  flood, 
My  William,  drouthy  thirst  to  slake. 

Have  I  not  hit  you  shrewdly  there  ? 

My  William,  drouthy  thirst  to  slake. 

Ah,  by  the  foot  of  Pharaoh,  I  have  you  there  !  One  would 
think  you  had  no  thirst  to  slake,  so  little  do  you  slake  it, 
ha,  ha,  ha  !  " 

Here  Ben  shook  once  more  with  loud-resounding 
laughter,  as  was  his  wont,  when  he  had  poked  the  fun,  as 
he  thought,  at  another,  and  Drummond  was  fain  to  laugh 
for  company,  though  he  scarcely  relished  the  great  man's 
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increasing  familiarity.  But  Ben  cared  little  for  that ;  to  him 
his  jest  seemed  perfect,  and  the  more  so  that  he  had  made 
it  in  two  languages,  and  he  continued  to  drink  and  laugh 
and  quote  the  last  line  of  his  extemporaneous  rendering, 
until  his  monstrous  bulk  seemed  to  swell  into  even  greater 
dimensions  before  Drummond's  astonished  gaze.  Nor 
did  he  cease  to  talk,  but  poured  forth  a  mingled  flood  of 
pregnant  apohthegm,  pointed  epigram,  scathing  criticism, 
violent  abuse  of  his  foes,  torrents  of  burning  condemnation 
of  imaginary  wrongs,  generous  pardon  of  those  who  had 
really  injured  him  and  phosphorescent  flashes  of  occasional 
wit.  He  never  seemed  to  tire,  and  poet  after  poet  passed 
before  his  review  to  meet  with  crushing  criticism  or 
parsimonious  praise.  Shakespeare  lacked  art,  and  had 
made  a  number  of  men  land  in  Bohemia,  as  though  it  were 
a  port.  Sidney  was  not  true  to  nature,  in  that  he  made 
his  peasants  speak  as  correctly'  as  he  did  himself. 
Spencer's  stanza  halted  miserably  upon  the  limping 
Alexandrine  of  the  ninth  line  ;  nor  was  his  allegory  best 
conceived,  or  most  fitly  worked  out.  Samuel  Daniel  was 
a  good  honest  man,  who  had  no  children,  and  was  no 
poet.  Fairfax's  translation  of  the  Gienisalemmc  was 
monotonous  and  unfaithful,  so  that  Tasso  was  mocked  in 
his  English  garb.  Sir  John  Harington's  rendering  of 
Ariosto  under  all  translations  was  the  worst.  Michael 
Drayton's  Polyolbion  was  unmusical  in  its  long  lines,  and 
he  had  taken  away  from  the  excellence  of  his  poem  by 
omitting  the  story  of  the  heroes  of  each  -county,  which  he 
had  promised  to  tell. 

So  this  huge  lumbering  Thor  went  on  knocking  to 
pieces  the  gods  of  Drummond's  admiration  with  his 
critical  Miolnr,  while  the  gentle  poet  of  Hawthornden 
listened  with  increasing  astonishment  and  with  growing 
repulsion.  The  two  men,  in  spite  of  the  ease  with 
which  their  acquaintance  had  begun,  could  not  long  have 
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remained  friends  from  their  utter  incapacity  of  under- 
tanding  one  another.  Drummond  was  an  imaginatives 
dreamer,  who  had  carefully  thought  out  a  philosophic 
system,  and  who  lived  in  a  shadowy  realm  of  sensuous 
fancy  all  his  own.  Ben  Jonson,  on  the  contrary,  lived  in 
the  world  which  lay  around  him ;  he  was,  it  is  true,  an 
intellectual  giant,  whose  head  was  in  the  clouds,  but  he 
had  planted  both  his  feet  firmly  on  the  ground.  He  was 
supremely  interested  in  his  fellows,  with  whom  he  ate  and 
drank  and  quarrelled,  and  whom  he  overwhelmed  with 
abuse  or  gratified  with  praise,  according  as  he  was  in  a 
gracious  or  splenetic  mood.  The  two  men  could  never 
have  long  agreed  together,  and  it  was  well  for  them  that 
they  were  destined  to  be  parted  so  soon.  But  Ben 
prattled  on,  pleasing  himself  and  pleased  with  his  own 
eloquence,  never  doubting  for  an  instant  that  he  was 
pleasing  his  host  at  the  same  time.  He  scarcely  left 
uncriticised  a  single  one  of  the  great  poets,  and  very  few 
of  the  lesser  men  of  letters  of  his  day,  each  of  whom  he 
contrasted  with  himself  to  his  own  glory.  He  aired  his 
theories  of  translation,  pointing  out  mercilessly  the  defects 
of  other  translators,  and  comparing  their  productions  in 
this  branch  of  literature  with  his  own.  He  quoted  the 
poetry  of  others  sparingly  and  his  own  abundantly;  while 
every  now  and  then  he  would  troll  forth  the  famous  lines, 
of  which  he  was  justly  proud,  beginning,  "Drink  to  me 
only  with  thine  eyes."  With  each  quotation  from  his  own 
works  he  would  utter  a  laudatory  comment ;  but  when  he 
cited  contemporary  poets  he  used  greater  discrimination 
and  truer  criticism  in  his  remarks. 

So  the  host  and  guest  sat  over  the  waning  glow  of  the 
fire  till  long  past  midnight,  Drummond  slightly  sipping, 
Jonson  deeply  drinking  the  good  wine,  which  was  dear  to 
his  soul.  At  length  Drummond's  eyes  began  to  blink 
drowsily,  and  he  began  to  see  two  Bens,  as  though  one 
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were  not  enough  at  one  and  the  same  time  :  whereby  he 
rightly  conjectured  that  he  had  taken  as  much  wine  as 
was  good  for  him.  Rising  from  his  chair  he  advanced 
with  a  little  less  than  his  usual  dignity  towards  the  bed- 
room tapers,  which  he  lighted  as  a  gentle  hint  to  his  guest 
that  it  was  time  to  retire.  He  escorted  the  mighty  Ben 
to  his  bedchamber,  and  found  his  way  to  his  own  bed, 
wondering  more  and  more  how  this  huge  wine-cask  of  a 
man  so  opinionated,  so  fond  of  praising  himself,  so  quarrel- 
some, yet  upon  occasion  so  generous,  had  won  his  way  to 
the  throne  of  contemporary  English  literature.  Ben  for 
his  part  caring  little  for  Drummond's  possible  opinions  of 
him,  doubtless  soon  fell  asleep,  thinking  what  a  delightful 
listener  his  host  had  been,  and  how  greatly  he  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  conversation  that  night.  Thus  the 
two  poets  rested  each  after  his  own  manner,  and  each 
enjoyed  his  dreams  until  the  chill  winter  sunshine  called 
them  once  more  to  interchange  their  thoughts  in  kindly 
colloquy.  Ben  woke  to  talk  and  to  lay  down  the  law 
upon  every  conceivable  subject,  Drummond  to  listen  in 
silence  and  to  take  notes  ;  thus  the  world  of  letters  is  the 
richer  from  the  boisterous  eloquence  of  the  one  and  the 
mindful  reticence  of  the  other.* 


*  Drummond's  opinion  of  Ben  Jonson  is  thus  given  at  the  close  of  the 
xix.  section  of  the  Coni-erxation*,  as  published  by  the  SJmkexpeiire  Society, 
and  edited  by  David  Laing.  "He  is  a  great  lover  and  praiser  of  himself  ; 
a  contemner  and  scorner  of  others ;  given  rather  to  lose  a  friend  than  a 
jest ;  jealous  of  every  word  and  action  of  those  about  him  (especially  after 
drink,  which  is  one  of  the  elements  in  which  he  liveth)  ;  a  dissembler  of  ill 
parts,  which  reign  in  him,  a  bragger  of  some  good,  which  he  wanteth ; 
thinketh  nothing  well,  but  what  either  he  himself,  or  some  of  his  friends  and 
countrymen  hath  said  or  done  ;  he  is  passionately  kiad  and  angry  ;  careless 
either  to  gain  or  keep ;  vindictive,  but  if  he  be  well  answered,  at  himself. 

"For  any  religion,  as  being  versed  in  both.  Interpreted  best  sayings  and 
deeds  often  to  the  worst.  Oppressed  with  fantasy  ,which  hath  ever  mastered 
his  reason,  a  general  disease  in  many  poets.  His  inventions  are  smooth  and 
easy ;  but,  above  all,  he  excelleth  in  translation. 

'•  When  his  play  of  a  Silent  Woman  was  first  acted,  there  was  found 
verses  alter  on  the  stage  against  him,  concluding  that  play  was  well  named 
the  bilent  Woman  ;  there  was  never  one  man  to  say  plaudit e  to  it." 


"MARY  COX— HER  BOOK." 

BY  EDMUND  MERCER. 

F  T  is  a  vellum-covered  manuscript  book,  the  paper  dotted 
with  brown  spots — "foxed,"  I  think,  is  the  pro- 
fessional bookmonger's  phrase — and  of  the  rough-surfaced 
coarse  make  of  the  days  when  each  sheet  was  doubly 
precious  because  of  the  tax  upon  it.  Therefore  it  is 
bound,  not  after  the  flimsy  American-cloth  manner  of 
to-day,  an  ephemeral  affair  that  may  help  to  light  a  fire 
a  week  after  its  purchase  ;  but  in  a  thick — and  probably 
expensive — vellum,  meant  to  endure,  if  need  be  for  a 
century  or  two.  Therefore,  also,  though  but  an 
"  exercise  book,"  as  a  schoolboy  would  say,  it  would  not 
be  either  a  paltry  or  ridiculous  present  for  a  girl  of  fifteen 
or  so. 

This  is  perhaps  what  it  was.  A  birthday  gift  from  a 
father  to  a  daughter  fresh  from  the  schoolroom,  and  on 
the  eve  of  learning  to  keep  house,  under  the  watchful 
tuition  of  her  mother.  On  the  back,  brown  with  age,  is 
an  inscription  in  a  bold,  clear,  masculine  hand — 

MARY  COX 

HER  BOOK 
MAY  THE  SOTH,  1797. 

which  is  repeated  twice  inside,  surrounded  by  a  series  of 
conventional  flourishes  in  red  ink,    evidence  of  the  care 
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and   pride   of  "  dear   old  Dad "  to    make   his   little   gift 
attractive  to  his  little  girl. 

Her  home  was  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  prettiest  English 
counties,  and  was  possibly  a  quaint  many-gabled  house, 
with  roses  clambering  high  up  its  front,  fruit  trees  on  the 
south  side,  and  ivy  wherever  it  could  poke  its  rootlets,  and 
get  finger-hold.  Almost  certainly  it  was  surrounded  by  a 
typical  Cheshire  garden,  which,  as  her  birthday  came 
round,  would  be  rich  in  apple,  pear  and  cherry  blossom, 
with  chestnuts  sending  up  their  pinky  spikes,  laburnums 
dropping  gold,  hawthorns  blushing  with  beauty,  and  the 
lilacs,  elders,  and  mountain  ash  filling  the  air  with  perfume. 
In  one  part,  the  currant  bushes  and  raspberry  canes 
would  be  making  a  brave  show,  and  the  gooseberries — let 
us  suppose  them  "  golden  drops  " — giving  promise  of  a 
great  harvest,  and  the  strawberries  hinting  at  cream  and 
other  dainties  in  the  near  future,  and  in  another  part  the 
roses,  and  hosts  of  other  flowers,  would  be  preparing  for 
their  summer  display.  Of  course,  the  garden  would  have 
a  quaintly-shaped  lawn  or  two,  and  the  kitchen  garden- 
it  goes  without  saying — would  be  a  necessity. 

In  some  such  homestead  as  this  Mary  Cox  began  to 
compile  her  book — a  book  of  recipes,  original,  begged, 
borrowed  and  otherwise  appropriated.  These  she 
acquired  in  considerable  number,  and  must  have  had  the 
wherewithal  to  put  them  into  practical  experiment,  since 
no  reasonable  woman — or  man — would  trouble  to  write 
down  table  prescriptions,  some  of  considerable  length, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  a  Barmecide  feast.  That  Mr. 
Cox  was  a  man  of  means  and  had  leisure  to  go  a-fishing 
is  evident.  The  first  recipe,  in  a  schoolgirl  hand  of  the 
period,  shews  this  :  "To  make  Fish  Sauce  for  Carp— Take 
half-a-pint  of  good  Gravey,  2  large  Spoonfuls  of  good 
Mushroom  Ketchup,  one  of  Walnut  Ketchup  and  one  of 
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Lemon  Pickle,  three  Anchovies,  a  gill  of  Port  Wine,  then 
thicken  it  with  Butter  and  flour."  A  couple  of  pages 
further  the  first  item  in  a  recipe  for  "  Stew'd  Carp  "  is 
"a  Bottle  of  Madeira" — whilst  port,  sherry,  madeira, 
claret  and  brandy  occur  frequently,  and  nearly  always  in 
"bottles"  or  "  pints."  Though  such  recipes  as  these 
would  grace  a  poor  man's  table,  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
found  there. 

Mary  Cox  continued  her  compilation  for  about  three 
years,  with  a  gradual  improvement  in  her  caligraphy,  and 
a  variety  of  contributions  from  her  friends  and  their  pens. 
Then  a  not  altogether  unexpected  element  appeared  in 
her  life.  On  the  front  page  of  her  book,  just  after  she 
was  eighteen,  are  two  samples  of  another  bold,  clear, 
masculine  hand,  •"  Mary  Cox,  Augt.  27th,  1800,"  and 
"  Mary  Cox,  High  Legh,  ijth  Dec.,  1800."  Mary  must 
have  been  gracious  to  Mr.  Wilson,  let  us  suppose  that 
was  his  name,  to  allow  him  to  write  in  her  birthday  gift, 
and  he  must  have  found  favour  in  her  eyes  since  by-and- 
bye  she  further  permitted,  possibly  even  requested  him, 
to  write  out  for  her  the  recipe  for  a  confection,  of  which, 
perhaps  he  was  especially  fond:  "To  make  Oliver 
Biscuits."  That  Mr.  Wilson — I  wonder  was  his  name 
Oliver^— succeeded  in  inducing  Mary  to  consent  to  a 
wedding,  and  that  High  Legh  Chapel  was  a  merry  place 
at  the  time,  say  in  the  summer  of  1801,  is  a  sufficiently 
reasonable  conclusion.  Anyhow,  from  this  period  a  con- 
siderable time  elapsed  before  anything  further  appeared  in 
Mary  Cox's  masterpiece.  There  was  at  least  one  little 
incident  of  her  married  life  accountable  for  the  hiatus ; 
and  this  little  incident  required  so  much  attention  that 
the  vellum-bound  manuscript  was  well  nigh  forgotten. 
However,  when  the  handwriting  of  Mary  Wilson  (nee  Cox) 
appears  again,  though  similar  to  that  of  earlier  days,  it 
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shews  in  it  the  improvement  and  the  character  of  a  very 
feminine  woman.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  note  that  Mary 
Cox  had,  in  worldly  language,  "  married  well."  The 
recipes  are,  if  anything,  more  costly  than  before,  and  the 
descriptive  adjectives  of  a  high  class.  '*  To  make  Ginger 
Bread  very  Good  ;  "  "  To  make  Excellent  Small  Cakes  ; '' 
"  Custards  very  Good  ;  "  "  To  Colour  Blommonge  of  a  fine 
Pink  ;  "  and  so  forth.  Further  there  are  recipes  "  To 
Pickle  Pidgeons,"  as  though  they  were  so  many  onions  ; 
"  To  Pot  Sturgeon,"  as  if  that  were  a  daily  occurence,  and 
an  interesting  confection  called  "  Rusks,"  no  doubt  for 
the  "  little  incident."  After  a  few  years  Mary  relegated 
her  cookery  book  to  her  housekeeper,  who  contributed  a 
few  recipes  which  might  have  been  better  written  had  that 
dame's  penholder  had  about  it  more  of  the  physical 
nature  of  a  rolling  pin.  Her  contributions  inclined  to 
pastry  rather  than  to  the  more  substantial  dishes  and 
included  one  on  how  "  to  make  Past  for  Tarts  or  Pys 
to  Eat  Short  or  Sheviry,"  and  a  second  shewing 
how  "  To  make  a  Sead  Cake  Another  Whey." 
Evidently  she  was  a  woman  of  variety.  Suddenly, 
in  the  middle  of  a  recipe,  the  writing  changes.  Once 
more  it  is  that  of  a  schoolgirl,  and  I  suspect  Miss  Wilson 
had  a  hand  in  it,  perhaps  at  holiday  times.  Whatever 
and  wherever  her  school  may  have  been,  it  seems  to  have 
been  one  where  they  could,  at  least,  teach  writing  ;  for, 
under  date,  November  I3th,  1824,  when  Miss  Wilson  was 
twenty-one  or  so,  is  a  most  beautiful  feminine  hand, 
though  the  spelling  has  about  it  an  originality  which  is 
undesirable  in  a  highly  educated — anybody. 

I  feel  rather  sorry  for  Miss  Wilson.  She  was  still  Miss 
Wilson  in  1840,  and  also  on  October  loth,  1842,  the  last 
date  in  the  book.  At  that  time  she  would  be  thirty-nine 
or  so,  and  had  apparently  developed  into  an  old  maid, 
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almost  all  of  whose  recipes  are  of  an  acid  kind,  "  for 
pickling  or  making  vinegar";  and  one  on  how  "to 
destroy  Bugs."  Were  these  recipes  the  outcome  of  a 
soured,  disappointed  nature?  Were  they  otherwise,  I 
wonder  ?  Her  mother's  writing  is  that  of  a  sweet 
tempered  woman,  and  the  daughter's  is  not  that  of  a 
crabbed  girl.  Perhaps  she  had  loved  and  lost ;  and, 
retaining  her  sweetness  of  disposition,  I  think  her  only 
enemies  were  the  "bugs,"  and  all  her  acidity  was  confined 
to  her  various  pickles,  and  her  gooseberry,  raspberry, 
apple,  lemon  and  cucumber  vinegars. 

In  the  present  year  of  grace  all  the  characters  in  this 
little  story  will  be  dead.  Where  they  rest,  I  do  not  know  ; 
neither  whether  my  story  may  be  truth  or  fiction.  Which 
of  the  two  it  may  be  is  not  my  care  nor  in  my  power  to 
say.  I  only  give  the  story  suggested  .to  me  by  "  Mary  Cox 
—Her  Book." 


A    NOTE    ON     THACKERAY. 
BY  EDGAR  ATTKIXS. 

""THACKERAY'S  connection  with  the  law  and 
lawyers,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Law  Times  of  igth 
Nov.,  1898,  began  in  1831.  After  leaving  Cambridge 
(without  .taking  a  degree)  he  travelled  on  the  continent 
for  a  few  months,  being  rather  undecided  as  to  what 
profession  he  should  adopt.  At  Weimar,  where  he  met 
Goethe,  he  read  a  little  civil  law  which  he  "  did  not  find 
much  to  his  taste."  Nevertheless,  in  obedience  to  the 
wishes  of  his  friends,  he  decided  to  read  for  the  Bar,  and 
in  November  1831  he  entered  the  chambers  of  one  Taprell 
at  No.  i  Hare  Court,  Temple,  there  to  be  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  special  pleading.  Thackeray  looked 
forward  to  thfe-law,  not  as  a  pleasure,  hut  rather  "  as  a 
noble  and  tangible  object — an  honourable  profession,  and, 
I  trust  in  God,  a  certain  fame."  As  might  have  been 
expected,  he  did  not  find  himself  happy  in  the  legal  milieu. 
His  somewhat  indolent  temperament  rebelled  against  the 
constant  "grind."  And  so  w^e  find  him  writing  in  rather 
a  melancholy  strain  to  his  mother  as  follows  :— 

"The  sun  won't  shine  into  Taprell's  Chambers,  and 
the  high  stools  don't  blossom  and  bring  forth  buds.  I  do 
so  long  for  fresh  air — and  fresh  butter  I  would  say,  only 
it  isn't  romantic."  In  this  letter  Thackeray  sketched 
himself  perched  upon  a  very  high  stool,  with  a  clerk 
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vainly  endeavouring  to  reach  him  by  means  of  five  folios 
and  a  step-ladder,  while  an  old  gentleman  with  an 
umbrella  (presumedly  a  client)  placidly  surveys  the  scene. 
In  the  same  letter  there  is  another  sketch  of  himself 
asleep  upon  a  pallet  bed,  while  a  dream  procession  passes 
with  Thackeray  leading  in  wig  and  gown  followed  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  in  a  gorgeous  carriage  while — character- 
istic touch! — at  the  foot  of  the  bed  stands  Death.  In 
another  letter  we  have  his  well-known  dictum  on  legal 
education  as  it  was  in  the  thirties,  "  One  of  the  most 
cold-blooded,  prejudiced  pieces  of  invention  ever  a  man 
was  a  slave  to.  A  fellow  should  properly  do  and  think 
of  nothing  else  than  L  A  W.  Never  mind."  But 
although,  while  he  was  in  TaprelPs  chambers,  Thackeray 
seems  to  have  been  a  fairly  industrious  pupil,  occasion- 
ally he  had  lapses  and  did  think  about  something  else 
than  L  A  W.  For  instance,  just  a  month  after  he  wrote 
the  above  letter,  we  find  him  so  far  from  Hare  Court 
as  Cornwall,  where  he  was  helping  Charles  Buller  in 
his  candidature  at  Liskeard.  This  occurred  in  June, 
when  he  certainly  ought  to  have  been  at  chambers. 

Thackeray  soon  tired  of  special  pleading.  In  a  year  or 
so  he  shook  the  dust  of  Taprell's  chambers  from  off  his 
feet  and  went  to  Paris  to  study  art.  Thackeray's  legal 
experiences  were  not  however  closed  by  his  departure  from 
Hare  Court.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  tlje  novelist 
was  called  to  the  Bar  on  the  26th  of  May,  in  the  year 
1848,  at  the  Middle  Temple." 

Prior  to  commencing  his  studies  Thackeray  wrote  to 
one  of  his  guardians  requesting  that  the  funds  requisite 
to  pay  Taprell's  fee  might  be  raised  out  of  his  patrimony. 
The  recipient  of  the  letter  enclosed  it  in  one  from  himself 
to  his  co-guardian  in  which  he  expressed  gloomy  fore- 
bodings of  Thackeray's  future  prospects. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  a  period  of  seventeen  years  elapsed 
between  his  entering  Taprell's  chambers  and  his  call. 
Thackeray  procured  himself  to  be  called  with  a  view- 
to  improving  his  pecuniary  position,  and  not  merely  to 
be  a  nominal  member  of  the  profession.  Much  light  is 
thrown  on  the  subject  in  the  ''Life  of  Richard  Monckton 
Milnes,"  Lord  Houghton,  (3rd  edition),  at  page  427  of 
the  first  volume  of  which  will  be  found  the  following: — 

"Again  and  again,  on  many  different  occasions,  Milnes 
tried  to  befriend  Thackeray  in  different  ways,  and  in  the 
year  1849  he  strove  to  secure  for  him  one  of  the  London 
magistrateships  which  then  fell  vacant. 

THACKERAY  TO  11.  MONCKTON  MILNES. 

You  are  a  good  and  lovable  adviser  and  M.P.,  but  I  cannot  get  the 
Magistrate's  place,  not  being  eligible.  I  was  only  called  to  the  Bar  last  year, 
and  they  require  barristers  of  seven  years'  standing.  Time  will  qualify  me, 
however,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  last  six  years  in  the  literary  world ;  for 
though  I  shall  write  I  dare  say,  very  badly,  yet  the  public  won't  find  it  out 
for  some  time,  and  I  shall  live  upon  my  past  reputation.  It  is  a  pity,  to  be 
sure.  If  I  could  get  a  place  and  rest,  I  think  I  could  do  something  better 
than  I  have  done  and  leave  a  good  and  lasting  book  behind  me  ;  but  fate  is 
•overruling. 

It  is  remarkable  to  find  Thackeray  in  contemplation 
of  the  failure  of  his  powers  as  a  writer,  calmly  prepared 
to  undertake  an  appointment  involving  one  of  the  most 
serious  of  human  responsibilities :  the  liberty  and,  in 
many  cases,  punishment  of  the  subject,  seemingly  without 
any  qualification  except  the  lapse  of  time  during  which 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  his  legal  knowledge, 
if  any,  would  become  fainter. 


A    DRAGON-FLY    IN    THE    CITY. 


BY  JOHN  MORTIMER. 

"  O  TRANGE  looked  it  there,"  as  Mrs.  Hemans  said  of  an 
exiled  palm-tree  in  a  northern  garden.  It  was  a 
beautiful  iridescent  dragon-fly,  with  gauze-like  wings,  and 
it  was  darting  to  and  fro  in  the  sunlight  of  a  hot  August  after- 
noon, not  over  a  reedy  pool  or  beside  a  running  stream,  but 
over-head  there  in  one  of  the  busiest  of  business  streets,  with 
high-built  warehouses  on  either*  hand,  and  a  roar  of  traffic 
in  the  roadway.  My  attention  was  drawn  to  it  by  seeing  a 
number  of  up-turned  faces  of  men  and  boys  whose  progress 
had  been  arrested  by  the  sight  of  the  beautiful  stranger 
whose  movements  they  were  watching  with  wondering 
admiration.  Many  misguided  white  butterflies  one  had 
seen  of  late  in  the  city,  thoughtlessly  tempting  vagrom 
youths  to  hot  pursuit  with  cap  or  jacket  as  the  materials 
for  capture,  but  a  dragon-fly  was  a  rarer  creature  amid 
such  surroundings.  The  king  of  flies,  with  its  resplendent 
garb,  brought  grace  and  beauty  to  the  sordid  street ;  its 
presence  was  suggestive  of  green  pastures,  of  the  still 
waters  where  it  had  its  birth  and  from  which,  like  a 
"strayed  reveller"  it  had  wandered  far  away. 

Taking  that  backward  flight  along  the  way  the  dragon- 
fly had  come,  one  thought  of  the  curious  conditions  of  its 
development,  of  the  ugly  larva  lying  among  the  water- 
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weeds,  a  sluggish  dull  creature  watchful  for  its  prey  and 
devouring  there  insects,  snails,  and  other  like  delicacies 
with  an  insatiable  appetite.  For  many  months  would  it 
continue  in  this  state  with  no  beauty  to  commend  it  to 
the  observer's  eye,  but  all  the  while  developing,  underneath 
an  outer  husk  or  sheath,  that  grace  of  form  and  colour 
which  would  afterwards  render  it  irresistably  attractive. 
The  natural  history  books  tell  us  with  scientific  particular- 
ization  how  when  the  hour  of  emancipation  has  arrived, 
the  aquatic  larva  becomes  a  four-winged  fly  ;  but  there 
are  other  descriptions  of  a  more  literary  kind,  which  for 
that  reason  are  more  attractive  to  some  of  us,  especially 
when  the  scientific  facts  undergo  a  practical  treatment 
which  seems,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  glorify  them.  In  this 
wise  does  Tennyson,  in  "The  Two  Voices,"  describe  the 
strange  metamorphosis : — 

To-day  I  saw  the  Dragon-fly 

Come  from  the  well  where  he  did  lie. 

An  inner  impulse  rent  the  veil 
Of  his  old  husk :  from  head  to  tail 
Came  out  clear  plates  of  sapphire  mail. 

He  dried  his  wings  ;  like  gauze  the\  grew  ; 
Thro'  crofts  and  pastures  wet  with  dew 
A  living  flash  of  light  he  flew. 

-Or  again  its  charm  is  enhanced  when  the  phenomena  are 
dealt  with  in  a  fairy  tale,  as  in  the  case  of  Charles 
Kingsley's  delightful  Water  Babies.  After  that  little 
-chimney-sweep  Tom  had  himself  been  transformed  into 
a  water  baby,  one  of  his  earliest  aquatic  experiences  was 
to  see  another  transformation  scene  whereby  the  dragon- 
fly larva  underwent  a  change  "into  something  new  and 
strange."  In  this  connection  we  are  told  how,  "  under  a 
bank  he  saw  a  very  ugly,  dirty  creature  sitting,  about  half 
.as  big  as  himself;  which  had  spc  legs  and  a  big  stomach 
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and  a  most  ridiculous  head  with  two  great  eyes  and  a  face 
just  like  a  donkey's."  How  the  water-baby  saw  this 
donkey-face  fall  off,  and  the  strange  creature,  with  much 
rending  and  riving,  split  itself  all  down  its  back  and  to 
the  top  of  its  head  ;  how,  having  cast  off  these  old  clothes, 
Tom  saw  it  climb  up  a  grass  stem  to  the  top  of  the  water 
and  complete  its  change  by  drying  itself  in  the  sun, 
thereby  disclosing  on  its  body  the  most  beautiful  colours 
—"blue  and  yellow  and  black  spots,  bars,  and  rings;" 
how  "out  of  its  back  rose  four  great  wings  of  bright 
brown  gauze,  and  its  eyes  grew  so  large  that  they  rilled 
all  its  head,  and  shone  like  ten  thousand  diamonds ;  "  of 
all  these  things,  together  with  much  humourous  dialogue 
between  the  water-baby  and  the  fly  you  may  be  already 
acquainted,  but  if  you  are  not  there  is  something  delightful 
left  for  you  that  is  well  worth  the  reading,  and  by  which 
you  may  grow  young  again. 

In  the  course  of  the  narrative  one  learns  that  the  dragon- 
fly was  "very  short-sighted,  as  all  dragon  flies  are  ;  and 
never  could  see  a  yard  before  his  nose,  any  more  than  a 
great  many  other  folks  who  are  not  half  as  handsome  as 
he."  That  being  so,  one  can  understand  how  a  dragon- 
fly might  find  its  way  into  a  city  street  and  not  be 
very  conscious  of  the  changed  surroundings.  Moreover 
— and  this  opens  up  another  aspect  of  the  dragon-fly's 
existence  which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  beauty  and 
the  poetry  with  which  otherwise  it  is  associated — it  is  a 
carnivorous  creature,  a  dragon  among  flies,  in  its  destructive 
powers.  It  tis  not,  like  Ulysses,  "  always  roaming  with  a 
hungry  heart,"  but  with  a  hungry  stomach  that  is  said  to 
know  no  satiety.  It  is,  while  on  the  wing,  for  ever  feeding, 
feeding,  and  as  the  natural  historian  says,  "When  we  cap- 
ture a  dragon-fly  on  the  wing,  and  open  its  mouth,  we  find 
it  filled  with  a  black  mass  of  small  insects,  held  over  for 
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mastication  in  a  time  of  repose."  So  in  this  case  is  the 
truth  exemplified  that  "  nature  is  red  in  tooth  and  claw;" 
the  beautiful  dragon-fly  comes  not  into  the  city  street 
with  any  conscious  purpose  of  gladdening  your  eyes  or 
mine,  but  in  pursuit  of  the  insects  which,  on  a  hot 
August  day,  are  to  be  found  there.  More  in  keeping  with 
the  order  of  nature  does  it  seem  to  come  upon  the  dragon- 
fly, as  I  have  done,  by  the  stream  side  of  the  woodland 
hollow  in  the  pleasaunce,  where  the  presence  of  the  insects 
that  dragon  feeds  on  is  made  evident  by  a  soft  pusurrus 
or  musical  hum  in  the  trees. 

I  never  see  it  thus  without,  by  an  association  of  ideas, 
having  brought  to  my  mind  some  melodious  lines  of  Mrs. 
Browning's  poem,  "  A  Musical  Instrument  "  : — 

What  was  he  doing,  the  great  god  Pan, 
Down  in  the  reeds  by  the  river  ? 

Spreading  ruin  and  scattering  ban, 

Splashing  and  paddling  with  hoofs  of  a  goat, 
And  breaking  the  golden  lilies  afloat 
With  the  dragon-fly  on  the  river. 

His  purpose,  as  the  poem  goes  on  to  show,  was  to  make 
a  pipe  out  of  a  reed,  and  when  the  Pah-pipe  was  complete 
he  blew  music  from  it  of  a  most  ravishing  kind  jby  which 
even  the  dragon-fly  was  affected  : — 

Sweet,  sweet,  sweet,  0  Pan  ! 
Piercing  sweet  by  the  river ! 

Blinding  sweet,  0  great  god  Pan  ! 
The  sun  on  the  hill  forgot  to  die, 
And  the  lilies  revived,  and  the  dragon-fly 
Came  back  to  dream  on  the  river. 


'SCULPTURE":  A  RELIEF   BY  GIOTTO  OR  ANDREA  PISANO  ON  THE  CATHEDRAL 
CAMPANILE,  FLORENCE. 


A    THEORY    OF    ART:    WITH     MORE 

PARTICULAR    REFERENCE    TO    THE    ARTS 

OF    PAINTING    AND    SCULPTURE. 

BY    LEHMANN    J.    OPPENHEIMER. 

A  THEORY  of  art  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  on  the 
one  hand  broad  enough  to  allow  us  to  rank  as  art 
every  work  of  man  which  stirs  aesthetic  emotion  in  any- 
one, however  low  his  tastes ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  not  so 
broad  as  to  admit  of  any  confusion  between  art,  science, 
and  morality.  However  difficult  it  may  be  to  draw  firm 
dividing  lines,  if  we  fail  to  distinguish  between  "art"  and 
other  abstractions,  the  word  will,  according  to  the  measure 
of  failure,  lose  its  meaning  for  us ;  while  if  we  fall  into 
the  opposite  error  of  narrowing  the. definition,  we  shall 
find  ourselves  led  into  disagreement  with  generally  ac- 
cepted facts,  which  cannot  be  ignored.  I  know  of  no 
canon  or  principle  of  art  narrower  than  that  I  have  given, 
which  has  not  been  violated  at  times  in  poems  and 
paintings,  which  are  nevertheless  generally  admitted  to 
be  amongst  the  greatest:  truth  to  nature  has  been  defied 
by  some,  harmony  by  others,  and  yet  they  have  produced 
works  of  .art;  beauty,  the  quality  which  gives  us  pleasure, 
not  intellectual,  nor  moral,  but  aesthetic,  beauty  alone 
is  ;essential.  ?.:.sv. 
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If  then,  power  to  give  aesthetic  pleasure  is  the  true  sign 
of  art,  are  we  to  gauge  the  greatness  of  the  art  by  the 
intensity  of  the  pleasure ;  for  if  so,  how  are  we  to  come 
to  any  sort  of  agreement,  since  the  same  works  of  art 
may  affect  different  people  in  inverse  degrees:  there  are 
undoubtedly  many  whose  aesthetic  emotions  are  stirred 
more  by  the  barrel-organ  tune  and  Christmas  almanac 
than  by  the  sculpture  of  Pheidias  or  Beethoven  sym- 
phonies. Yet  most  of  us  believe  that  art  may  be  ranked 
in  varied  grades  of  greatness,  from  an  absolute  point  of 
view,  as  well  as  from  one  merely  relative  to  the  individual, 
and  the  object  of  this  paper  is  to  suggest  a  theory  which 
shall  form  some  sort  of  basis  for  criticism. 

I  may  say  at  once  that  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to 
prove  it,  any  attempt  being  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
necessarily  unsatisfactory,  for  such  a  theory  must  form 
part  of  a  philosophy  which,  like  all  others,  can  appeal  in 
the  last  resort  to  deep-laid  convictions  alone  for  a 
foundation  ;  still,  though  I  cannot  prove  my  theory,  it 
may  commend  itself  to  some  and  help  them,  as  it  has 
helped  me,  to  find  a  path  through  a  very  tangled  maze. 

What  is  generally  called  "  Beauty  in  Nature,"  I  hold  to 
be  a  partial  apprehension  of  God  through  the  senses,  just 
as  Truth  and  Goodness  are  partial  discernments  of  him 
through  other  of  our  faculties;  and  I  hold  Art,  Science, 
and  Morality  to  be  attempts  of  humanity  (unconscious 
attempts  as  a  rule)  to  rise  to  a  diviner  level  by  means  of 
these  apprehensions.  No  hard  and  fast  line,  however, 
can  be  drawn  between  them,  for  they  are  all  apprehen- 
sions of  the  same  thing  by  different  faculties  which  have 
a  habit  of  working,  not  one  at  a  time,  but  all  together. 

Still  Beauty,  Truth,  and  Goodness  are  convenient  ab- 
stractions, and  though  their  margins  merge  they  are 
typically  very  different — in  Goodness  the  moral  judg- 
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ment,  in  Truth  the  intellect,  in  Beauty  the  senses  being 
the  respective  faculties  most  called  into  action.  Abstrac- 
tions are  always  unsatisfactory,  but  in  analysis  they  must 
be  made :  we  may  of  course  find  it  necessary,  after  de- 
ciding the  rank  of  a  picture  or  poem  as  Art,  to  estimate 
its  worth  also  as  Truth  and  Morality  in  order  to  arrive 
at  its  real  value  with  regard  to  life,  but  in  considering  it 
as  Art  we  must  put  aside  for  the  time  its  other  qualities. 

One  of  the  first  questions  to  arise  with  regard  to  beauty 
is  how  some  things  in  nature  appear  more  beautiful  than 
others.  From  my  point  of  view  there  are  two  distinct 
causes — one  inherent  in  the  things  themselves,  the  other 
in  the  beholder.  As  to  the  first,  I  believe  God  to  be 
present  throughout  the  whole  of  nature,  but  I  do  not  go 
so  far  as  to  say  with  Pope  that  he 

Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part, 
As  full,  as  perfect  in  a  hair  as  heart     .     .     . 
To  him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small ; 
He  fills,  he  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  all. 

The  theory  of  evolution  has,  I  think,  helped  largely  to 
dispel  that  idea,  and  has  suggested  that  he  is  more  fully 
present  in  some  of  his  manifestations  than  in  others,  in 
motion  than  in  matter,  in  life  than  in  motion,  in  spirit 
than  in  life.  If  this  be  so,  it  follows  that  certain  things 
in  nature  surpass  others  in  their  potentiality  to  produce 
beauty  in  our  consciousness. 

But  this  will  not  altogether  explain  why  some  natural  ob- 
jects delight  us  more  than  others,  for  there  are  many  things 
in  nature  wrhich,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  are  equally 
divine,  yet  which  do  not  appear  equally  beautiful.  We 
might  go  still  farther  and  confine  ourselves  to  one  object  ; 
it  will  certainly  not  look  equally  well  from  all  points  of 
view  ;  and,  as  its  divine  essence  remains  constant,,  this 
appearance  of  change  in  intensity  of  beauty  must  be  due 
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to  some  limitation  in  ourselves,  to  lack  of  power  in  us  to 
appreciate  beauty  to  the  full  in  some  of  its  aspects.  I 
will  return  to  this  later  on  ;  at  present  I  must  pass  on  to 
a  consideration  of  the  place  of  the  artist  :  who  is  he  ? 
what  purpose  does  he  serve  ? 

As  I  have  just  said,  we  are  all  limited  in  our  capacity 
to  appreciate  beauty  ;  but  in  the  limits  men  differ  very 
widely.  The  true  artist,  whether  poet  or  painter,  is  the 
man  who  sees  more  deeply  than  his  fellows  the  beauty  of 
nature,  and  his  function  is  to  help  us  to  see  as  he  does  by 
a  clearing  away  of  obstructions  as  it  were,  by  eliminating 
all  in  which  he  cannot  trace  the  divine  element,  and  so 
expressing  nature  to  our  eyes  disengaged  from  what 
appear  for  the  time  to  be  accidentals.  We  are  so  con- 
stituted that  the  artist's  own  limitations  are  a  help  to  us  ; 
we  can  see  things  when  presented  to  us  in  abstraction  by 
art,  that  we  should  never  have  noticed  while  they  were 
locked  "  in  Nature's  infinite  book  of  secrecy." 

So  far  as  we  have  gone  at  present  then  the  greatest 
artist  will  be  the  one  who  sees  most  deeply  and  expresses 
most  perfectly  the  beauty  of  nature,  in  those  of  its  forms 
which  are  potentially  most  beautiful.  A  painter  for 
instance,  who  succeeds  merely  in  imitating  the  texture  of 
an  oak's  roughened  bark,  of  the  collie's  shiny  coat,  of  a 
satin  gown,  is  an  artist  of  a  lower  order  than  one  who 
equally  well  suggests  the  life  of  the  oak  tree  striving  to 
attain  its  typical  form,  thwarted  by  its  competing  neigh- 
bours and  wrecked  by  the  tempest  ;  who  suggests  equally 
well  the  living  frame  of  the  dog  beneath  its  glossy  coat, 
here  a  hard  ridge  of  bone' announcing  itself  below  the  skin, 
there  a  muscle  strained  in  action  with  straightened 
tendons,  there  again  a  roll  of  flesh  hanging  flaccid  in 
repose.  Higher  than  either  is  the  man  who  can  seize  all 
that  is  most  essential  in  "the' outward  expression  of  the 
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spirit  which  has  roused  the  dog  to  action,  which  has  im- 
pelled the  lady  to  wear  a  satin  gown,  which  underlies  the 
mere  muscular  effort  in  the  curl  of  a  lip,  or  the  gesture  of 
a  hand,  and  highest  of  all  the  artist  who  conveys  to  our 
consciousness  by  his  art  the  idea  of  the  noblest  and  most 
god-like  spirit.  How  he  conveys  it  matters  little  ;  whether 
he  is  subjective  like  Wordsworth  and  expresses  chiefly  his 
own  spirit,  or  objective  like  Madox  Brown  and  Shake- 
speare :  some  artists  like  Michael  Angelo  have  suggested 
it  very  fully  in  both  ways. 

A  difficulty  may  perhaps  appear  at  this  point.  In  nature 
life  and  spirit  are  only  known  to  us  indirectly,  through  the 
superficial  or  lower  aspects  of  "the  garment  of  God"; 
now  if  an  artist  merely  represents  the  latter  will  he  not  in 
so  doing  suggest  the  former  ?  If  he  sees  the  face  he  is 
copying  only  as  patches  of  colour  he  must  surely,  if  he 
copies  them  correctly,  unintentionally  express  also  the 
life  and  spirit  which  shine  through  them.  Yes,  no  doubt, 
if  he  could  represent  them  correctly ;  but  he  cannot. 
Man's  limitations  must  ever  prevent  the  representation 
from  being  anything  but  imperfect,  and  as  a  rule,  the 
artist  has  to  concentrate  his  attention  on  a  few  points  in 
order  to  approach  success ;  only  the  greatest  have  com- 
bined in  any  large  measure  the  humbler  expressions  of 
beauty  with  the  highest.  With  what  marvellous  accuracy 
the  forms  of  a  figure  may  be  copied  and  the  spirit  missed 
may  be  seen  in  the  work  of  many  French  artists  of  to-day, 
and  we  are  all  well  acquainted  with  Madox  Brown's 
perfect  suggestion  of  spirit  through  forms  ludicrously 
incorrect  in  drawing. 

The  little  more,  and  how  much  it  is  ! 
The  little  less,  and  what  worlds  away  ! 

We  have  till  now  been  looking  only  at  one  side  of  art ; 
there  is  in  nature  another  element  of  beauty  besides  that 
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which  we  have  already  considered  ;  one  which  may  suggest 
an  answer  to  the  questions  which  we  deferred,  how  some 
objects  can  appear  more  beautiful  than  others  which  are 
in  their  essence  equally  divine  ;  how  the  same  object  can 
vary  in  apparent  beauty  according  to  the  point  from  which 

we  view  it. 

Nothing  in  the  world  is  single  ; 

All  things  by  a  law  divine 

In  one  another's  being  mingle. 

God  is  presented  to  us  in  nature  not  only  in  its  various 
forms,  but  also  as  the  unity  to  which  all  these  are  related, 
which  binds  together  into  harmony  the  most  diverse 
elements,  even  subject  and  object  ;  and  this  unity  or 
harmony  in  nature,  the  relationship  felt  to  exist  between 
every  part  and  the  whole  is  the  source  of  much  of  its 
beauty.  Not  that  there  are  two  sources ;  beaut}'  is  still 
the  apprehension  of  God  alone  through  our  aesthetic 
faculties,  but  these  faculties  apprehend  him  both  in  the 
separate  objects  of  nature,  endowing  them  with  existence, 
and  also  external  to  them,  governing  them  and  ordering 
them  in  harmony.  Now  in  their  harmony  all  things  in 
nature  are  potentially  equally  beautiful,  for  each  is  so 
related  to  all  the  others  that  we  can  say  with  Tennyson 
even  of  the  "Flower  in  the  crannied  wall," 

Little  flower — but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is. 

But  only  a  few  out  of  this  infinity  of  relationships  can 
be  apprehended  by  us :  we  may  see  harmony  in  the  florets 
of  a  daisy  and  not  in  the  apparent  confusion  of  herbage 
from  which  it  springs ;  in  the  orderly  clouds  which  often 
range  themselves  round  the  setting  sun  and  not  in  the 
wind-torn  storm-cloud  amongst  the  mountains.  The  spiral 
lines  on  a  snail  shell  again  are  more  evidently  related  to 
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one  another  when  looked  at  from  above  than  when  seen 
in  a  three-quarter's  view  ;  but  if  we  cannot  grasp  their 
beauty  in  the  latter  case  the  defect  is  in  our  faculties,  for 
the  harmony  remains  the  same.  The  attempt  to  reproduce 
this  harmony  in  painting  is  what  is  generally  known  as 
composition,  and  corresponds  to  style  in  literature,  as  the 
side  of  art  with  which  I  dealt  nrst  corresponds  to  the 
matter ;  only  the  medium  of  expression  is  different  in  the 
two  arts  ;  symbolic  sounds  are  the  poet's,  forms  and 
colours  the  artist's,  and  as  the  poet  weaves  his  sounds 
into  rhyme  or  rhythm,  alliteration  or  assonance,  and 
the  thoughts  which  his  sounds  symbolise  into  still  more 
subtle  harmony,  so  the  artist,  in  the  narrower  sense  of 
the  word,  attempts  to  reproduce  the  unity  of  nature  by 
arrangement  of  his  lines  or  masses,  light  and  shade,  colour 
or  subject  :  he  may  learn  by  experiment  how  best  to 
accomplish  this,  or  he  may  analyse  nature  to  discover  the 
secrets  of  her  harmonies,  and  apply  the  results  of  his 
analysis  to  reconstruct  a  synthesis  in  his  own  work. 

On  this  synthetic  side  of  art  we  must  determine  the 
artistic  merit  by  the  measure  in  which  unity  in  diversity 
is  achieved  :  other  things  being  equal,  the  greater  the 
diversity  of  the  elements  united  and  the  more  complete 
that  unity  is,  the  greater  the  art. 

Perhaps  I  have  not  made  my  meaning  quite  clear 
enough.  I  will  illustrate  it  by  some  examples  of  unity 
of  line.  Amongst  the  simplest  I  might  point  to  curves, 
every  portion  of  which  is  related  to  the  whole  according 
to  some  simple  law,  such  as  the  circle,  or  more  beautiful 
ones  such  as  the  spiral  or  parabola  where  the  law  is  a 
more  complex  one ;  or  to  concentric  circles,  or  straight 
lines  which  are  parallel,  radiating,  or  intersecting  at  right 
angles. 

Higher  as  art  because  uniting  more  conflicting  elements 
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is  the  well-known  Greek  honeysuckle  ornament,  where  the 
force  governing  every  ray  differs  in  strength  and  direction 
from  the  forces  governing  the  adjoining  ones,  but  where,  at 
the  same  time,  their  strength  and  direction  vary  from  the 
centre  outwards  according  to  definite  laws  of  progression, 
which  give  each  one  a  relation  to  all  the  others.  Now 
let  us  take  a  more  complicated  example  of  harmony  of 
line,  a  relief  representing  "  Sculpture  "  carved  on  Giotto's 
tower  at  Florence,  either  by  Giotto  himself  or  by  Andrea 
Pisano.  Complicated  I  said,  but  only  in  comparison  with 
the  examples  I  have  already  given  ;  it  is  simplicity  itself 
wjhen  compared  with  the  work  of  an  artist  like  Michael 
Angelo.  In  the  first  place,  the  bounding  lines  of  the  panel, 
forming  a  regular  hexagon,  are  in  easily  comprehended 
relation  to  each  other.  Then  the  edges  of  the  seal,  tool- 
box, bench  and  platform  are  all  either  parallel  or  at  right 
angles  to  two  sides  of  the  hexagon,  and  with  a  fine 
sweeping  curve,  the  main  line  of  the  composition,  Giotto 
still  more  completely  harmonises  the  vertical  lines  with 
the  upper  part  of  the  hexagon.  Of  course,  the  curve  is 
only  suggested,  in  reality  it  is  not  nearly  so  simple  as  I 
have  drawn  it ;  all  sorts  of  subtle  modulations  give  variety 
to  it.  A  later  Tuscan  artist  would  probably  have  intro- 
duced still  more  diversity  into  the  line,  and  the  further 
this  can  be  carried  the  better,  always  provided  that  the 
suggestion  of  the  main  curve  be  not  lost.  The  same 
principle  applies  throughout  :  although  the  panel  suggests 
a  regular  hexagon  it  is  not  an  absolutely  true  one ;  the 
mouldings  are  neither  straight  nor  parallel,  and  their 
relative  proportions  to  each  other  vary  considerably  on 
the  different  sides.  Time,  too,  has  helped  the  artist  with 
this  part  of  his  work,  scarring  the  lines  into  infinite  variety 
without  in  any  way  destroying  their  unity. 

The  second  line  of  importance  is  formed  by  the  edge  of 
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the  sculptor's  right  leg,  and  a  series  of  lines  is  brought 
into  harmony  with  it  by  means  of  radiation.  The  handle 
of  the  large  hammer,  the  statue's  left  forearm,  the  edges 
of  the  seat  and  the  last  fold  of  falling  drapery  beside  it 
are  all  united  in  this,  way,  and  they  are  still  further  bound 
together  and  strengthened  by  other  lines,  of  which  the 
axis  of  the  statue  and  the  chisels  are  the  most  important, 
which  cross  the  radiating  series  approximately  at  right 
angles,  but  here  again  only  approximately,  for  they  have 
other  functions  to  perform  which  have  necessitated  slight 
deviations  from  their  true  courses.  Already  we  have  seen 
lines  which  approximate  to  a  twofold  sympathy,  in  the 
upright  angles  of  the  seat  which  suggest  at  firs,t  a  harmony 
with  the  sides  of  the  hexagon,  but  really , belong  to  the 
radiating  series  which  is  thus  united  on  tfye  left  side  of 
the  panel  to  the  lines  in  the  first  diagram. 

On  the  right  side  the  lines  of  the  radiating  series  form 
very  awkward  angles  with  the  horizontal  ones  of  the  slab 
and  platform  ;  but  this  clashing  has  its  use.  The  more 
contrast  between  straight  and  curved,  between  rigid  curves 
of  strength  and  flowing  or  pendulous  ones,  the  more 
discordant  the  elements,  if  they  can  by  any  means  be 
brought  into  harmony,  the  richer  will  that  harmony  be. 
To  secure  it  in  this  instance  Giotto  has  employed  a  num- 
ber of  different  expedients.  First  he  introduces  a  group  of 
folds  which  radiate  from  the  seat,  making  the  already- 
determined  hanging  fold  the  first  of  the  series,  and  work- 
ing gradually  round  from  it  until  the  last  is  in  sympathy 
writh  the  platform.  In  this  way  the  horizontal  lines  are 
harmonized  with  the  main  radiating  series,  while  they  are 
united  to  the  lines  at  right  angles  to  this  series  by  the  com- 
passes and  small  hammer  head  which  lead  down  from  the 
chisels  to  the  slab,  and  by  the  mallet  shaft  and  lower  edge 
of  the  sculptor's  cloak,  which  lead  round  to  the  platform. 
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The  harmonies  we  have  considered  so  far  have  been 
produced  by  comparatively  simple  means,  but  in  the 
series  of  sympathetic  lines  which  spring  from  near  the 
knee  they  are  much  more  difficult  to  analyse.  The 
lowest  fold  hangs  in  a  simple  festoon,  continuing  a  line 
suggested  by  a  change  in  the  surface  angle  along  it, 
and  so  leading  to  the  upper  dorsal  line.  Fold  number 
two  begins  with  an  opposed  curve  round  the  knee,  then 
falls  into  sympathy  with  number  one,  echoes  it  faintly 
and  more  faintly  as  it  proceeds  in  a  long  drawn-out  line 
until  number  one  crosses  it,  when  it  rapidly  recovers 
and  sweeps  round  in  a  sharp  curve  to  catch  number 
one  up,  having  on  the  way  linked  itself  by  tangential 
suggestion  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  seat.  Fold  number 
three  is  an  almost  exact  radiating  repetition  in  miniature 
of  number  two,  ending  in  a  slight  loop,  and  leading  on 
in  suggestion  to  loops  four,  five  and  six  in  sympathy 
with  the  upper  line  of  the  back  which  continues  fold 
number  one.  And  so  the  lines  rhythmically  follow  one 
another  round  to  the  loop  in  the  centre  of  the  sculptor's 
sleeve,  combining  first  with  one  and  then  another  set 
until  all  of  them  are  woven  together.  It  would  be  tedious 
to  carry  this  analysis  much  further,  but  if  anyone  will 
take  the  trouble  to  do  so  he  will  find  that  there  is  hardly 
a  line  in  the  whole  relief,  even  down  to  those  of  the 
fingers  and  locks  of  hair,  which  is  not  connected  by  some 
subtle  sympathy  writh  the  others. 

I  don't  mean  to  say  that  Giotto  was  necessarily  con- 
scious of  all  that  is  implied  in  the  beauty  of  line  in  his 
work  ;  I  believe  myself  that  as  a  rule  he  instinctively 
made  his  lines  harmonious  without  stopping  to  think  why 
they  were  so  ;  but  though  it  might  be  an  important  point 
to  an  artist,  it  really  matters  little  to  observer  or  critic 
how  the  result  was  arrived  at ;  there  it  is  to  enjoy.  I 
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don't  mean  to  say  either  that  an  analysis  such  as  I  have 
been  making  will  help  anyone  to  feel  the  beauty.  I  have 
merely  been  trying  to  translate  into  science  what  I  feel  as 
art. 

Linear  composition  is,  of  course,  only  one  of  many 
ways  in  which  the  artist  may  produce  harmony,  but  the 
same  principles  of  criticism  hold  good  for  all ;  the  greatest 
art  is  that  in  which  the  most  divergent  elements  are 
harmonized. 

In  colour,  for  instance,  we  find  harmony  of  a  low  order 
in  many  of  the  Dutch  paintings,  produced  by  making  the 
shades  and  shadows  throughout  of  the  same  brownish 
tint ;  of  a  somewhat  higher  kind  in  Tuscan  painting, 
where  the  lights,  middle  tints  and  shades  of  an  object 
are  made  almost  of  the  same  colour,  differing  merely  in 
intensity,  and  all  the  colours  are  toned  down  to  a  low 
key ;  or  in  Leighton's  pictures,  where  we  again  find 
objects  painted  in  a  species  of  monochrome  and  arranged 
conventionally  in  groups  or  sequence  according  to  colour ; 
whilst  high  above  all  in  colour  composition  come  the 
Venetians,  revelling  in  harmonies  formed  out  of  the 
richest  and  most  clashing  hues,  which  unarranged  might 
be  most  discordant,  the  lights  and  shades  of  each  object 
also  being,  as  in  nature,  often  extremely  different  in 
colour. 

Or  again,  we  might  take  unity  of  subject  and  compare 
the  harmony  in  the  mosaic  processions  at  S.  Apollinare 
in  Classe,  or  Fra  Angelico's  fresco  of  the  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin,  both  of  them  repeating  the  same  motive  over 
and  over  again  without  variation,  with  Raphael's  cartoon 
of  Paul  at  Athens,  in  which  exceeding  variety  is  brought 
back  to  unity  by  making  all  the  actions  and  expressions 
the  result,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  Paul's  discourse. 

There  is  another  source  of  harmony  in  art  besides  the 
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ones  of  which  I  have  spoken,  but  into  it  the  personal 
equation  enters  so  strongly  that  we  cannot  make  use  of  it 
for  purposes  of  criticism.  When  an  artist,  in  illustrat- 
ing a  passage  of  literature  or  history,  approximates  to  our 
own  conception  of  it,  when  he  reproduces  with  sympathy 
any  passion  we  have  felt  strongly,  any  mood  of  nature  by 
which  we  have  been  powerfully  affected,  in  so  far  as  he 
does  this  the  barriers  of  personality  are  thrown  down  : 
our  owrn  identity  is  for  a  time  annihilated  and  fused  with 
his.  This  sense  of  harmony  between  ourselves  and  the 
artist,  whether  poet,  painter  or  musician,  is  the  source  of 
one  of  the  most  thrilling  potentialities  of  art  ;  but,  as  I 
said  before,  each  of  us  is  so  seldom  loosened  from  his 
own  prison  house  that  we  cannot  make  it  a  basis  for 
criticism. 

Does  not  the  same  objection  apply  to  all  that  I  have 
been  saying  ?  To  a  certain  extent,  yes  ;  but  not  entirely. 
There  is  much  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  great 
art  and  \vhat  is  not,  but,  amongst  critics,  hardly  so  much 
as  to  whether  a  picture  contains  harmony  of  line,  or  of 
colour,  of  light  and  shade  or  of  subject,  as  to  whether 
the  harmony  is  a  facile  or  complex  one.  Most  critics 
agree  fairly  well  as  to  whether  a  painting  is  deceptive  in 
its  realisation  of  texture  and  solidity,  whether  a  figure  is 
drawn  so  as  to  suggest  life  or  character  or  emotion.  In 
this  way,  by  lessening  the  probability  of  disagreement,  my 
theory  might  perhaps  be  of  service.  But  even  supposing 
a  large  divergence  of  opinion  on  these  points  to  exist,  it 
may  still  form  a  basis  for  criticism,  for  while  allowing 
that  to  be  art  which  can  give  anyone,  however  low  his 
taste  aesthetic  emotion,  admitting  the  most  realistic 
picture,  although  it  may  have  no  sort  of  unity  about  it, 
equally  admitting  the  harmonious  design  although  it  may 
have  no  resemblance  to  anything  in  nature,  it  at  the  same 
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time  does  not  give,  all  men  an  equal  right  to  estimate  the 
rank  of  art  on  the  basis  of  their  individual  tastes. 

That  which  to  one  man  is  the  greatest,  expressing  to 
him  those  forms  of  nature  that  to  him  seem  most  beauti- 
ful, and  the  unity  underlying  elements  that  in  nature 
appear  most  conflicting1,  is  to  another  no  art  at  all  because 
the  artist  may  hot  have  made  either  the  beauty  of  the 
elements  or  of  their  unity  sufficiently  clear  for  his  narrower 
capacity  to  apprehend,  while  to  yet  another,  from  his 
deeper  insight  into  nature,  the  same  picture  might  appear 
childlike,  conventional,  abstract  ;  but 'these  three  types  of 
men  could  not  all  with  equal  authority  criticise  the  art  as 
good  or  bad  :  the  last  must  have  passed  the  stages  of  the 
other  two,  and  whilst  seeing  all  the  beauties  that  the  first 
could  apprehend; ''he  has  reached  a  point  beyond,  nearer 
to  the  absolute,  from  which' his  faculties  are  capable  of 
appreciating  higher  forms  of  nature,  and  unity  binding 
together  'rhore  diverse  'elements. 

But  of  what  Use  at  all  is  criticism  to  us  ;  if,  to  each  one 
of  us,  the  greatest  art  is  that  which  gives  us  the  most 
intense  aesthetic  pleasure,  as  I  'believe  it  to  be,  of  what 
interest  can  it  be  to  us  to  know  the  greatest  from  an 
absolute  point  of  view  ?  ' 

I  think  the  question  might  be  answered  in  this  way  : — 
Possible  art  ranges  from  the  very -Ibwest,  containing  just 
enough'  to  indicate  not  an  utter  absence  of  beauty,  to  the 
very  highest,  which  only  just  falls  short  of  nature.  To 
the  individual  the  highest  is  somewhere  between  the  two, 
and  whether  the  art  rises-' or  falls1  from  this  point  abso- 
lutely, to  him  it  falls.  He  cannot  in'practice  always  have 
what  to  him  is  highest;  he' must  choose,  to  some  extent, 
between  'what  is  really  either  "above  or  below  it.  Now, 
assuming  true  'criticism  to  be  possible,  the  critic  may  help 
him  td'ch6ose  the  higher!  Both  may  give  him  equal 
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Aesthetic  pleasure,  but  by  using  his  aesthetic  faculties  to 
appreciate  the  one  he  may  gradually  rise  to  its  level  and 
be  prepared  for  a  step  still  higher ;  the  other  he  is  already 
in  advance  of.  At  the  same  time  I  don't  think  it  wise 
(though  I  say  this  diffidently)  to  attempt  to  appreciate  art 
which  very  far  surpasses  us  ;  some  people,  although  they 
cannot  really  understand  it,  will  only  look  at  or  listen  to 
what  is  considered  to  be  the  very  highest,  but  I  think 
they  would  attain  their  object  sooner  by  confining  them- 
selves more  to  what  is  only  a  little  beyond  them,  not  to 
speak  of  the  much  greater  pleasure  they  would  derive 
throughout  their  progress. 

Another  thing  the  true  critic  can  do  for  us ;  he  can 
tell  us  what  to  look  for  ;  a  most  important  point.  \Ye 
waste  our  time  if  we  go  to  Greek  sculpture  to  feast  on 
the  beauty  of  character  and  emotion,  or  to  Gothic  work 
for  the  beauty  of  man's  physical  frame ;  each  of  these 
qualities  has  been  given  to  us  better  by  other  artists ; 
every  great  school  of  art  has  some  special  beauty  or 
combination  of  beauties  to  delight  us,  and  the  critic's 
most  important  function  is  to  direct  us  to  these,  for  our 
faculties  may  be  perfectly  wrell  able  to  apprehend  them 
and  yet  fail  to  do  so  through  want  of  concentration,  and 
of  direction  to  the  right  point.  Certainly  the  critic  may 
often  lead  us  to  disillusionment,  by  showing  us  that  we 
have  been  admiring  the  lower  beauties  and  not  the 
higher.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  art  are  most  appreciated  by  the  majority  of  people; 
there  is  an  intermediate  stage  in  which  they  take  no 
delight.  I  am  afraid  that  the  greatest  art  often  gives 
pleasure  only  because  it  unites  the  higher  and  low^er 
beauties  which  the  other  stages  possess  in  isolation,  and 
that  only  the  lower  beauties,  in  Shakespeare  and  Michael 
Angelo  for  example,  are  really  appreciated  by  many.  A 
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man  who  does  not  enjoy  the  harmony  of  line  in  early 
Tuscan  work,  in  Giotto  and  Ghiberti  and  Botticelli, 
cannot  possibly  understand  the  much  more  complex 
harmonies  of  Michael  Angelo  ;  he  may  like  the  Sistine 
ceiling  frescoes  because  of  the  realistic  solidity  suggested 
in  them,  but  their  far  higher  value  as  matchless  master- 
pieces of  composition  will  be  incomprehensible  to  him, 
and  he  who  delights  more  in  the  muscular  frames  of 
the  patriarchs  and  prophets  depicted  than  in  their  spirits 

burning 
Through  the  vest  which  seems  to  hide  them, 

has  never  seen  the  verge  of  Michael  Angelo's  greatness. 

From  this  kind  of  self-deception  the  critic  may  save  us, 
and,  by  pointing  out  to  us  works  in  which  we  may  see  the 
higher  beauties  disentangled  from  the  lower,  gradually 
lead  us  to  appreciate  .them  when  combined. 

I  began  my  theory  by  putting  on  one  side  Truth  and 
Morality  as  tending  only  to  confuse  our  ideas  about  Art 
as  Art.  I  must  conclude  by  indicating  the  relation  of 
these  two  abstractions  to  Beauty.  It  seems  to  me  that 
all  art  is  necessarily  untrue,  but  as  it  rises  in  absolute 
value  truth  and  beauty  gradually  approach  each  other 
until,  when  art  has  reached  its  highest  imaginable  point, 
they  are  both  present  in  perfection.  But  such  art  is  art 
to  God  alone :  to  us  it  is  nature. 

An  artist  can  only  shew  us  a  beauty  that  we  have  not 
seen  in  nature  by  exaggeration  or  at  the  expense  of  some 
other  beauties.  Maiw  a  reader  will  no  doubt  have  tried 
the  somewhat  ungraceful  experiment  of  looking  at  a 
natural  scene  with  his  head  upside  down,  between  his 
legs,  and  will  have  been  surprised  at  the  wonderful  har- 
monies of  colour  he  had  not  expected  to  find  in  the  lands- 
cape. He  sees  them  more  clearly  in  this  way  because  the 
scene  appears  to  him  for  a  time  merely  as  patches  of 
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colour;  his  scientific  faculties,  which  would  usually  refer 
them  at  once  to  mountains,  trees  and  clouds  as  the  causes, 
for  some  reason  fail  to  act  immediately,  and  so,  his  obser- 
vation being  more  restricted  and  concentrated,  the  colours 
force  themselves  on  his  attention  in  a  way  the}-  did  not 
before.  The  painter,  to  attain  the  same  result,  must  be 
untrue  :  he  must  open  people's  eyes  to  the  richness  of 
nature's  colours  by  exaggerating  their  brilliancy  or  by 
suppressing  other  truths. 

Again,  most  of  us  have  been  shocked,  when  buying 
photographs  of  say  a  mountain  which  has  impressed  us, 
to  find  how  inadequately  they  suggest  the  height  and 
steepness.  Now  the  photograph  is  science  for  us  ;  it 
corrects  our  false  impression  ;  but  it  is  not  art  (except  in 
so  far  as  the  abstraction  of  the  colour  from  nature  helps 
us  to  see  new  beauties  of  form)  :  if  the  artist  wishes  to 
convey  the  impression  of  the  hill  he  has  to  exaggerate  the 
steepness. 

Bait  the  higher  men  rise  in  their  perception  of  the 
beauty  of  nature  the  less  they  will  need  these  very  helpful 
stimuli  of  exaggeration  and  abstraction.  A -clever  carica- 
ture may  suggest  emotion  or  character  to  even  a  dull 
observer  of  faces,  but  a  keener  critic  will  feel  that  it  does 
so  at  the  expense  of  beauties  of  form  :  Botticelli  might 
convey  the  suggestion  of  the  same  emotion  to  him  without 
exaggeration,  and  enshrined  in  beauty  of  form  :  Titian 
could  go  still  further  by  adding  beauty  of  colour.  So  that 
as  art  rises  it  'approaches  more  nearly  to  science,  truth 
and  beauty  becoming  ever  more  compatible  with  one 
another. 

Art  then  is  necessarily  untrue,  or  at  least  limited  in  its 
truth,  in  order  to  be  art  at  <all  to  us  ;  can  it  also  be 
immoral  ?  Plato  evidently  thought- so,  excluding  it  from 
his  Republic  in  consequence,  and  reflection  should ••  con- 
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vince  us  also  that  art  can  be  very  great  indeed  and  yet 
immoral,  as  the  word  is  commonly  understood.  Many 
fine  pictures  by  continental  artists  of  to-day  reek  with 
bloodthirstiness ;  lust  is  indissolubly  linked  to  art  in  the 
"  Decameron,"  in  much  magnificent  French  painting,  in 
the  Tannhauser  Venus  music  ;  pride  and  spite  in  Dante's 
''Inferno";  "  King  Lear,"  "Othello,"  and  "Macbeth" 
are  full  of  vices  exhibited  in  all  their  strength.  Artistically 
these  works  owe  much  to  the  immoral  element,  for  the 
more  strongly  an  artist  can  express  the  human  spirit  the 
higher  the  art,  and  our  lowest,  most  deeply  in  rooted 
passions  can  be  much  more  forcibly  expressed  than  our 
higher. 

Still  I  think  that  the  apparent  lack  of  harmony  in  art 
between  beauty,  truth  and  morality,  is  partly  due  to  our 
misuse  of  words.  We  call  art  ugly  when  it  is  much 
below  (or  above)  what  our  faculties  can  apprehend, 
beautiful  but  in  a  slight  degree ;  we  call  it  untrue  when 
it  is  often  only  limited  in  truth  ;  and  we  call  passions 
immoral  which  are  merely  low  in  the  moral  scale.  I 
conceive  that  the  possession  and  use,  or  even  the  abuse 
of  what  we  call  (relatively)  degrading  passions  is  the  sign 
of  a  higher  manhood  than  their  absence,  and  a  necessary 
step  to  a  still  nobler  stage,  in  which,  without  any  abate- 
ment of  intensity  the  passions  are  so  guided  into  the  right 
channels  by  a  still  stronger  reason  that  nature  becomes 
"  both  law  and  impulse."  Impulse  without  law,  looked 
at  from  this  higher  stage,  is  no  doubt  relatively  an  evil, 
but  law  without  impulse  is  a  superfluity.  The  function  of 
reason  is  not  to  suppress  and  finally  extinguish  the  selfish 
instincts  as  the  mediaeval  monk  and  even  Plato  at  times 
imagined,  nor  yet  to  produce  the  temperance  beloved  by 
the  typical  Greek,  but  rather  to  direct  all  the  passions, 
selfish  and  altruistic,  sometimes  restraining,  but  at  other 
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times  allowing  them  to  act  with  their  full  intensity.  As 
science  progresses,  not  so  much  by  the  discover}-  of  errors 
as  by  the  addition  of  new  truths  which  throw  a  fresh  light 
on  older  ones,  so  morality  must  rise  by  addition  to  or 
strengthening  of  our  faculties,  not  by  their  suppression. 
It  is  ever  the  way  of  the  world  to  insist  on  our  preserving 
a  proper  balance  ;  on  the  suppression  of  our  passions 
when  they  develop  beyond  the  control  of  reason  ;  on  the 
narrowing  down  of  our  views  when  they  broaden  into 
inconsistency.  We  reach  out  into  the  infinite,  towards 
God,  in  divers  directions  and  in  ever  widening  circles  and 
the  world  approves  :  but  our  faculties  being  limited,  some 
more  than  others,  the  time  comes  when  in  some  directions 
we  can  go  no  further  ;  the  circle  breaks.  We  no  longer 
"  see  life  steadily  and  see  it  whole."  We  have  travelled 
too  far  in  certain  ways  for  our  ideas  to  fit  with  each  other, 
for  our  faculties  to  harmonize ;  the  world  accuses  us  of 
inconsistency  and  immorality,  and  we  too  often  restrict 
ourselves  once  more  to  the  circle's  limit.  How  much 
better  were  it  to  scorn  the  world's  opinion  ;  to  ennoble 
our  manhood  with  art  even  when  it  inflames  our  passions ; 
with  science  even  w7hen  it  conflicts  with  faith,  or  faith 
when  it  rises  above  the  criticisms  of  science  :  to  follow 
our  faculties  wherever  they  may  lead,  trusting  always 
that  life  will  at  last  prove  intelligible,  and  that  apparent 
contradictions  brought  to  light  in  our  advance  will 
disappear  as  our  narrower  views  dilate  to  meet  the 
broader  ones  and  form  a  wider  circle. 

One  port  methought,  alike  they  sought, 
One  purpose  hold  where'er  they  fare, — 

O  bounding  breeze,  0  rushing  seas, 
At  last,  at  last,  unite  them  there. 

With  art  also  it  is  well  to  look,   not  for  the  relative 
deficiencies,    which    are    often    too    evident    even    in    the 
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greatest,  but  for  what  the  artist  has  to  give,  what  secrets 
of  nature  he,  better  than  any  other  man  perchance,  can 
discover  to  us.  We  must  measure  his  art,  like  ourselves, 
by  its  affirmative  greatness,  instead  of  by  the  fewness  of 
its  faults. 


SONNET. 

IN    CASA   MAGNI.* 

And  here  and  here  and  here  his  footsteps  fell : 
And  on  this  terrace- wall  he  oft  would  lean, 
Gazing  into  the  depth  of  heaven  serene, 

And  o'er  that  sea  he  loved  but  all  too  well. 

Ah  !  much  is  changed :    but  still  the  ancient  spell 
Of  Italy's  radiant  clime  invests  the  scene ; 
And  soft,  as  then,  the  hills  with  ilex  green, 

With  many  a  bare  and  many  a  bosky  dell. 

Dear  poet !    Here  beside  the  cruel  sea 
That  from  the  body  reft  thy  starry  soul, 

Still  as  a  spirit  I  must  think  of  thee, 

An  influence  where  winds  breathe  and  waters  roll 

Or  as  a  star  fixed  in  some  steadfast  clime, 

"  That  frowns  above  the  idle  foam  of  Time." 
Lericij  February,  1899.  C.  E.  Tyrcr 


*  Casa  Magni,  now  Casa  Macarani,  the  seaside  house  where  Shelley  lived 
in  the  summer  of  1822,  immediately  before  his  fatal  voyage,  is  close  to  the 
village  of  S.  Terenzo,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Bay  of  Lerici ;  while  the 
larger  village,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  bay,  lies  opposite  under  the 
eastern  horn.  The  neighbourhood  has  now,  alas !  lost  much  of  its  former 
romantic  character  ;  but  the  house  itself  remains  practically  unchanged. 


STUDIES  OF  THE  PYRENEES. 
BY  JOHN  WA.LKEK. 


I. 

CAUTERETS. 

Ces  monts  tres  haultz  haulsent  nostre  desir 
De  vous  y  veoir,  pour  avoir  le  plaisir, 
De  contempler  ceste  grande  machine 
Ou  1'on  cognoist  la  puissance  divine, 
Voyre  &  1'ouvrier,  par  1'ouvrage  admirable, 
(Qu'on)  jugeroit  veoir  d'estre  loiiable. 

HPHUS  wrote  Marguerite  de  Valois,  Queen  of  Navarre, 
whom  Taine  calls  the  Diana  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cauterets.  This  curious  old  French  doggerel  is  an 
extract  from  a  long  rhyming  letter  which  the  lively  and 
.gracious  Marguerite  herself  composed  when  she  stayed 
here.  The  lines  but  feebly  express  our  own  admiration 
for  the  "  monts  tres  haultz,'"  but  they  will  interest  those 
who  have  read  the  Heptameron.  When  the  sister  of 
Francois  ler.  came  to  this  narrow  valley,  her  journey 
hither  must  necessarily  have  been  slow.  We  can  imagine 
how  she  looked  on  her  Spanish  jennet.  We  can  see  the 
beautiful  animal  whipping  away  the  persistent  September 
flies  with  its  long  black  tail.  We  can  see  the  train  of 
noble  dames  and  gallant  knights,  carefully  picking  their 
way  along  the  steep  mountain  path,  by  the  side  of  the 
roaring  torrent  !  The  greetings  of  the  Abbot  of  Saint 
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Savin  and  his  brother  Benedictines,  the  arrival  at 
Cauterets,  and  the  eagerness  of  the  Queen  to  taste  the 
bland  sulphur-waters.  Then,  too,  one  realizes  the  dis- 
comforts of  the  return  journey.  The  tremendous  rains 
which  swept  away  the  bridges,  and  made  the  gaves  im- 
passable, and  one  almost  hears  the  shrieks  of  the  two 
ladies,  who  were  surprised  by  a  bear  at  the  rear  of  the 
long  cavalcade,  and  who  fled  to  Pierrefitte  at  such  a  pace 
that  their  horses  dropped  dead  at  the  door  of  the*  inn. 
According  to  the  Queen's  own  account,  this  same  bear 
killed  the  ladies'  servants,  who  had  evidently  enraged  the 
animal.  The  floods  were  out  everywhere,  and  until  the 
waters  subsided  it  was  impossible  for  the  Court  to 
proceed  with  comfort,  and  thus  it  was  that  so  many 
curious  tales  were  told,  and  the  Heptameron  came  to 
be  written,  where  the  green  grass  is  "  soft  as  a  carpet," 
in  the  pleasant  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees.  All  that  life  and 
colour  and  movement  of  a  century  that  has  perished 
flashed  into  one's  mind  whilst  threading  the  dale,  just  as 
the  lovely  thought  came  into  Tennyson's  brain  of  the 
stream  speaking  for  his  dead  friend  Hallam.  And  the 
mountains  and  the  upland  meadows  wear  the  same  look 
as  they  did  when  Queen  Marguerite's  entourage  went 
forth  to  hunt  in  the  cool  of  the  morning.  These  mighty 
hills  do  not  appear  to  suffer  change,  but  on  the  French 
side  the  bears  and  the  boars  have  all  been  killed  this 
many  a  year,  and  Cauterets  is  now  modern  of  the 
moderns.  She  advances  unerringly  along  the  straight 
path  of  civilization. 

"  Priere  de  ne  pas  cracker  dam  les  voitures,"  or  4*swr  Ic 
sol ;  " — these  supplications  greet  one  on  all  sides,  and  if 
they  be  not  signs  of  progress,  pray  what  are  ? 

Cauterets  is  a  place  which  appeals  most  strongly  to  the 
mountaineer.  The  drives  are  few,  but  the  walks  are  num- 
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berless.  In  high  spirits  we  set  forth  one  morning  for  the 
Lac  de  Gaube.  On  and  about  the  terraces  of  La  Raillere, 
there  were  scores  of  fat,  unshaven  priests  in  black  cassocks, 
each  sucking  a  little  stick  of  barley-sugar.  The  spectacle 
presented  by  their  sacred  raiment  thus  demoralized  by 
the  dust  was  so  trying,  that  certain  members  of  our  party 
had  to  repair  to  the  Source  des  'Yeux  to  bathe  their  eyes. 
Others  drank  the  warm  waters  of  Mahourat,  whilst  those 
of  us  who  are  chronically  strong,  wisely  visited  the  Source 
du  Laity  an  establishment  which  boasts  a  pretty  dairy- 
maid ;  where  each  man,  if  he  so  pleases,  may  milk  for 
himself  the  least  ferocious  of  three  extremely  placid  cows. 
Delicious  brioches,  added  to  this  milk,  make  a  very 
pleasant  early  breakfast. 

Pretty  green  alpenstocks,  shaped  like  a  shepherd's 
crook,  were  afterwards  bought,  and  then  we  set  our  faces 
towards  the  glen  of  Gerret,  glancing  at  the  wares  of  the 
itinerants  as  we  passed.  Large,  fluffy  Pyrenean  dogs, 
reglisse  and  gentian  roots,  stag's-horn  moss,  edelweiss, 
and  arnica — these  were  the  principal  articles  offered  for 
sale.  There  was  a  peasant  leading  a  tame  monflon, 
which  he  assured  us  had  come  from  Africa.  The 
morning  air  had  sharpened  the  wit  of  the  loungers,  for 
we  heard  one  lady  say  to  another — "  Don't  you  think, 
dear,  that  I  look  younger  for  getting  up  before  six  ?  " 
The  retort  was  what  one  might  have  expected  from  a 
person  whose  face  indicated  a  sub-acid  temperament. 
"  Perhaps  you  do,  my  dear,  but  I  notice  that  you  always 
look  younger  at  a  distance." 

Walking  with  long,  swinging  steps,  and  with  that 
undulatory  grace  peculiar  to  the  mountaineer,  men  were 
coming  down  from  the  highlands  of  Lutour  and  Marcadau. 
Each  wore  the  local  beret,  a  blue  cap  that  is  affected  by 
people  of  Basque  blood.  More  picturesque  than  the 
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Tam-o-Shanter,  it  quite  outshines  the  black  handkerchief 
wound  tightly  round  a  little  knot  of  hair,  which  serves 
as  the  sober  head-covering  of  the  peasant  woman.  A 
resinous  incense  was  blowing  towards  us  from  the 
direction  of  Spain.  It  seemed  to  come  down  with  the 
swift  waters  of  the  Lutotir  gorge,  whose  fine  falls  we 
again  visited,  so  that  we  might  receive  the  blessing  of  the 
cool  spray  \vhich  eternally  rises  from  the  deep  rocky 
basin,  fringed  with  London  Pride  and  Lobatum.  Then 
we  passed  by  the  Pont  de  Benques,  and  the  roaring 
cataract  it  overarches,  into  the  glorious  valley  of  Gerret. 
To  our  left  the  Aiguilles  de  Peyrelanz  glowed  in  the 
morning  sun  as  if  they  had  been  splashed  with  bronze 
and  gold.  To  the  right  glittered  the  great  vertical  walls 
which  rise  from  the  gave  to  the  summit  of  Mont  Peguere. 
At  their  bases  enormous  boulders  fill  the  bed  of  the 
stream.  The  word  "enormous"  but  inadequately  con- 
veys a  conception  of  the  size  of  the  massive  rocks  which 
make  this  part  of  the  pass  a  veritable  chaos.  Above  the 
excellent  government  road,  which  zigzags  with  comfort- 
able complacency  through  these  primeval  ruins,  there  is 
a  remarkably  picturesque  granite  wall,  which  is  buttressed 
here  and  there  with  what  appear  to  be  stupendous 
Caryatides.  Throughout  this  noble  ravine  Nature  has 
worked  in  her  severest  Gothic.  The  giant  sapins  out- 
lined against  the  deep  blue  sky,  and  the  lofty  peaks 
towering  above  them — these  are  the  crocketted  pinnacles 
of  the  earliest  perpendicular. 

High  above  us  rose  the  Pic  de  Hourmigas,  clothed  in 
dark-  green  velvet,  and  beyond  a  wild  confusion  of  rocks 
and  trees,  the  blue  Pic  de  Gaube  formed  a  background 
for  the  splendid  picture.  The  farther  we  advanced  more 
savagely  beautiful  became  the  scenery,  more  grandiose  in 
its  effect.  At  the  Cascade  du  Cerisey,  we  found  that  there 
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was  a  pressing  necessity  for  new  adjectives.  The  exquisite 
contrasts  presented  by  the  clear  green — the  melting  emerald 
— of  the  foaming  stream,  and  the  soft  neutral  hues  of  the 
stained  and  battered  rocks,  seemed  to  require  some  more 
adequate  praise  than  "How  lovely!"  From  the  pine 
platform  built  over  the  dusk  of  the  gulf  we  looked  out 
upon  the  huge  volume  of  water,  plunging,  tier  by  tier, 
into  the  heart  of  the  chasm.  Then,  quick  as  thought,  a 
brilliant  shaft  of  golden  light  pierced  the  gloom  of  the 
spruces,  and,  in  an  instant,  the  Naiads  had  erected  the  in- 
tangible archway  of  a  rainbow,  and  behold !  a  new  glory 
shone  in  the  smoke  of  the  torrent,  a  glittering  blaze  of 
prismatic  colour. 

Leaving  the  impressive  tumult  we  crossed  the  stream 
above  the  buvette,  and  began  the  ascent  of  Mont  Peguere. 
This  steep  hill  is  well  wooded,  and  it  is  not  the  least  for- 
bidding of  the  mountains  that  encompass  Cauterets.  The 
southern  side  of  Peguere  is  a  great  series  of  terraced 
precipices,  rising  one  above  another,  and  crowned  with 
colossal  spruce,  in  which  roost  the  favourite  game  of  the 
local  chasseurs.  This  mountain  is  the  chosen  abode  of  the 
coq  dc  bruycre  (tetrao  urogallus)  and  those  who  know  the 
loveliness  of  the  black  iridescent  plumage  of  the  male 
capercailzie,  will  not  wonder  that  the  cragsmen  should 
often  risk  their  necks  in  pursuing  it.  The  coqs,  however, 
are  getting  rarer  every  year ;  nevertheless,  our  guide 
undertakes  to  provide  us  with  excellent  sport  if  we  will 
but  stay  until  later  in  the  autumn,  and  he  describes  with 
much  enthusiasm  the  climb  up  the  cold  rocks  in  the  grey 
of  the  dawn,  the  flushing  of  the  birds  by  his  incomparable 
dog,  their  faint  flutter  of  alarm,  their  marvellously  rapid 
flight  when  well  on  the  wing,  the  first  shot  given  to  the 
foreigner,  who  usually  misses,  and  finally  the  plunging, 
plummet-like  descent  of  the  coqs  to  some  lower  crest, 
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where  they  sit  safe  and  sound  in  the  dense  scrub  of  myrtle 
and  rhododendron.  On  our  way  up  the  hill  we  skirted 
the  base  of  many  such  pieces  of  ideal  cover.  The  dying 
foliage  of  beech  and  elm  and  oak  blends  so  well  with  the 
sombre  plumes  of  spruce  and  pine  ;  but,  beneath  the 
fading  leaves  of  the  deciduous  trees,  there  were  still  more 
beautiful  harmonies  of  colour.  Thickets  of  bilberry,  juni- 
per, hazel,  and  the  rarer  Alpine  shrubs,  glowed  with  pomp 
of  scarlet  and  bronze  and  brown.  First  one  precipice, 
with  its  matted  crest  of  burning  splendour ;  then  above  it 
another :  and  higher  still,  yet  another — all  pranked  with 
autumn  flowers  and  scented  herbs.  Thousands  of  rasp- 
berry canes  were  covered  with  fruit  of  an  unequalled 
flavour,  and,  beneath  them,  was  a  profusion  of  sweet 
Pyrenean  strawberries.  On  these  we  feasted,  as  we  filed 
up  the  gentle  slopes  of  the  lacets.  The  Administration  of 
Forests  deserves  more  than  gratitude  and  thanks  for  the 
creation  of  this  wonderful  zigzag  path — this  real  work  of 
art.  From  its  little  terraces  we  saw  Peyrelanz,  Labasse, 
and  Meya  in  all  their  savage  loveliness.  From  parapets 
that  hang  over  precipices  of  sheer  sixteen  hundred  feet  we 
gazed  upon  views  that  the  nervous  would  describe  as 
beautiful  horrors.  We  followed  this  angular  road  until 
we  reached  the  lips  of  the  ravine  known  as  "  La  Laoune." 
In  the  dark  shadows  of  this  great  cleft  the  snow  masses 
itself  in  the  winter,  whence  it  thunders  into  the  valley 
when  the  spring  sun  loosens  the  grip  of  the  frost.  The 
great  blocks  of  granite  that  one  sees  below  have  been  de- 
tached from  the  parent  rock  by  the  weight  of  mighty 
avalanches.  Now  and  again,  as  we  walked  in  the  shadows 
of  the  cliffs,  we  felt  that  we  were  in  the  pleasure-grounds 
of  some  feudal  noble  ;  that  we  were  making  our  way  to 
some  castle  of  faery,  or  moving  towards  some  ogre's 
stronghold.  The  monstrous,  gnarled,  centenarian  pines 
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framed  glimpses  of  grape-blue  distance  whose  effect  could 
never  be  adequately  given  by  painter's  brush  or  writer's 
pen.  Only  Dore,  of  all  the  great  artists,  and  Marlowe, 
•of  all  the  great  poets,  could  have  approached  the  true 
interpretation  of  these  marvels  of  colour  and  savage  sub- 
limity. Doresque  indeed  they  were  ;  and  surely  we  may 
suppose  that  the  great  Frenchman  drew  some  of  his 
inspiration  from  this  region  of  ancient  forests,  these  lovely 
silent  wildernesses  \vhere  light  and  shade  produce  effects 
unknown  elsewhere. 

We  passed  the  ravine  where  the  Peguere  glacier  lies, 
and  in  half  an  hour  from  leaving  the  summit  of  the 
Laoune  cliffs  we  were  in  the  col.  From  this  point  we 
could  see  the  valley  of  Cambasque  and  the  Lac  d'lllheou 
with  their  superb  entourage  of  mountains.  Three  thousand 
feet  beneath  us  lay  Cauterets.  As  we  looked  over  the 
ramparts  of  Peguere  we  seemed  actually  to  overhang  the 
little  town,  and  the  people  walking  on  the  esplanade 
appeared  like  ants.  Time  pressed  us,  and  we  were  com- 
pelled to  descend  before  we  discovered  the  mountain 
palace  which  the  imagination  led  us  to  expect.  One  of 
Ouida's  airy  castles  would  have  served  us  very  well,  and 
wre  should  have  been  delighted  to  make  our  obeisances  be- 
fore some  very  charming  chatelaine  with  snow-\vhite  hair 
and  Empire  dress,  and  her  polite  old  consort  in  wag  and 
buckled  shoes  of  the  last  century.  This  pleasure  we  have 
still  in  view. 

Reaching  the  valley  of  Gerret  we  began  anew  to  climb 
towards  the  Pont  d'Espagne.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  walks  in  the  Pyrenees.  The  fine  stream  forms 
one  long  chain  of  roaring  foam.  The  Cascade  of  Cerisey 
is  not  unrivalled  in  this  vale  of  waterfalls.  That  of  the 
Pas  de  1'Ours  has  a  singular  impressiveness  all  its  own. 
This  "force" — if  one  may  introduce  a  Norse  word  in 
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describing  what  makes  such  strong  appeal  to  one's  Ice- 
landic blood — takes  its  name  from  a  legendary  bear,  which, 
in  a  combat  with  a  huge  Pyrenean  dog,  left  its  footprints 
in  the  granite.  Farther  on,  the  Cascade  de  Bousses  pours 
its  one  long  thin  stream  of  silver  into  a  little  ferny  amphi- 
theatre surrounded  by  spruce ;  and  not  far  above,  there  is 
the  chasm  which  is  bridged  by  the  Pont  d'Espagne.  This 
gulf  unites  the  gavcs  of  Gaube  and  Marcadau,  and  receives 
the  tribute  of  a  wonderful  waterfall  that  keeps  up  its 
reputation  in  all  weathers.  It  is  not  really  one,  but 
twrenty  falls.  This  union  of  the  streams  of  Marcadau 
and  Gaube  we  viewed  from  a  little  terrace  on  which 
we  were  surrounded,  enveloped  and  dazzled  by  the  mist 
that  rose  from  these  tremendous  chutes  of  sapphire  in 
fusion.  In  time  of  storm  down  comes  the  proud  pine 
entire — uprooted  by  the  wind — and  great  blocks  of  granite 
follow  one  another  through  the  narrow  channels.  After 
our  long  walk  we  found  the  spray  of  the  torrent  deliciously 
cooling,  and  grateful  indeed  was  the  breeze  that  swept 
over  these  primeval  heights. 

The  Lac  de  Guabe  lies  three-quarters  of  an  hour  away 
through  the  gorge.  We  followed  the  bridle  path  that 
leads  over  a  soft  carpet  of  spruce  needles,  until  one  walks 
into  the  shade  of  red  pines.  Here  one  sees  the  wooded 
escarpments  of  the  crest  of  Cot  d'  Homi,  and,  more 
clearly  than  before,  the  Pic  de  Gaube.  To  our  left  rises 
the  Pic  de  Labasse,  which  is  some  seven  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  covered  with  magnificent 
timber,  which  lives  and  dies  in  its  place,  untouched  by 
the  hand  of  man.  Whilst  our  botanist  searched  for  the 
gentiana  burscri  and  the  vacinium  uliginosum,  we  others 
hurried  on  in  the  hot  afternoon  until  we  reached  a  spot 
that  overlooks  the  lake.  There  we  lay  down  on  the 
baking  pasture,  among  stolid  cattle  of  a  colour  matching 
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that  of  their  own  cream.  There  was  no  breeze  to  stir 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  emerald  and  beryl  of  the 
margent  melted  into  a  pure,  dark  jade-green,  where  the 
depth  of  the  lake  is  some  three  hundred  feet.  The  stones 
in  the  shallower  parts  themselves  shone  like  jewels.  In 
this  beautiful  tarn,  fed  by  the  wild  Splumous  torrent, 
roaring  all  the  way  down  from  its  icy  source,  the  crests 
of  Spuguete,  Peyrot  and  Chabarrou  were  reflected  in 
exquisite  serenity,  and  southward  the  mighty  mother,  the 
glaciered  Vignemale,  with  her  iron  face  and  marble 
bosom,  was  also  mirrored  in  her  daughter's  heart.  The 
great  wall  of  Vignemale  is  very  imposing  ;  Pique-Longue, 
its  topmost  cliff,  is  some  10,820  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
ranks  as  the  highest  summit  in  the  French  Pyrenees. 
The  fine  glacier  Des  Oulettes  looked  as  grim  as  glaciers 
ever  do,  for  the  August  sun  had  widened  its  fissures  and 
they  yawned  menacingly.  Despite  its  grandeur,  there 
was  to  us  something  tragic  and  deathly  in  its  cold  grey 
slopes.  We  plucked  a  bouquet  of  fly  orchis,  grass  of 
Parnassus,  wild  thyme,  and  the  lovely  pink  Pyrenean 
dianthus,  and  then  baptized  ourselves  in  the  icy  lake.  It 
was  a  too-brief  bathe,  but  our  stay  in  the  water  was 
sufficiently  long  to  alarm  our  guide,  who  was  lost  in 
amazement  at  the  dives,  and  the  curious  torture  to  which 
we  were  subjecting  ourselves.  "  Perhaps  you  would 
rather  walk  on  the  water  ?"  we  asked.  "Ah,  yes,"  he 
replied,  "  If  my  faith  were  as  big  as  my  feet  I  certainly 
should." 

A  gentleman,  whose  telegraphic  address  is  "Liver: 
London,"  now  rejoined  us  in  the  full  flush  of  health. 
He  had  found  Thalictrum  alpinum,  elatine  ahinastrum, 
equisetasc  hymenalis,  and  we  know  not  how  many  other 
rare  plants.  The  change  in  his  spirits  was  amazing ! 
At  the  hotellerie  wre  read  in  the  visitors'  book  some 
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pathetic  lines,  in  bad  French,  written  by  the  late  Ch. 
Packe — a  man  who  loved  the  Pyrenees  as  he  loved  his 
own  life  : — 

"  Dnns  le  bleu  de  ciel  Ic  temps  eclaire 
On  sent  partout  la  fraicheur  de  1'air, 
Le  Vignemalfi  se  reflet e  dans  les  eaux  si  calmes, 
Coinme  ta  visage  cherie  se  reflete  en  inon  Time ! 
Dieu  fasse  que  les  nuages  jamais  font  obscures 
Cette  vue  a  mon  esprit,  ta  presence  a  mon  comr." 

On  a  little  promontory,  near  the  open-air  restaurant,  a 
marble  tombstone  records  the  death  of  an  Englishman 
and  his  wife,  who  were  drowned  here  during  their  honey- 
moon. As  their  bodies  were  taken  home,  one  cannot  but 
sympathize  with  Taine's  somewhat  acrid  comment  :— 
"  Each  commune  of  five  hundred  souls  from  Asniere  to 
Tarascon  has  an  accident  to  relate  to  his  visitors ;  but 
it  is  not  necessary  to  erect  monuments  to  commemorate 
fatalities !  " 

They  had  prepared  us  some  fine  trout  for  dejeuner. 
These  fish  have  a  long  pedigree;  Before  the  year  1789 
the  Abbot  of  Saint  Savin  used  to  let  the  sporting  rights 
on  the  Lac  de  Gaube.  The  three  years'  lease  was  con- 
tingent upon  an  annual  tribute  of  a  demi-quintal  of  trout 
and  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  in  silver  ;  but  the  wary 
ecclesiastic  was  careful  always  to  reserve  to  himself  the 
privilege  of  fishing  whenever  he  chose.  The  Benedictines 
of  Saint  Savin  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  up  their 
friends  for  a  quiet  day,  and  we  find  that  the  Abbe  de 
Voisenon,  whilst  staying  at  Cauterets,  thus  wrote  of  his 
experiences  at  the  Lac  de  Gaube  in  the  last  century  :— 
"Nous  fimes  pecker  dcs  truites,  que  nous  mimes  griller  dc 
suite ;  dies  ctaient  bien  samnonecs  ct  d'un  gout  nierrcillctix." 
We  quite  agree  with  him  :  the  trout  of  this  lake  have  a 
most  exquisite  flavour.  The  Abbe  came  hither  in  a  chaise 
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a  porteurs.  His  description  of  the  journey  through  the 
valley  of  Gerret  is  very  amusing.  "The  paths,"  he 
says,  "  are  incredible  ;  a  chain  of  rocks  and  torrents  and 
precipices,  each  one  more  dreadful  than  the  last  ;  dark 
with  yews,  pine  and  verveine,  and  everything  which 
characterizes  the  abode  of  an  evil  magician.  Not  a  bird 
sings,  and  the  silence  is  broken  only  by  the  roar  of 
avalanches,  w7hich  fall  from  the  tops  of  the  hills  with  a 
blood-curdling  noise.  Nature  appears  to  groan  at  the 
sight  of  her  own  horror.  I  fancied  that  I  could  even 
hear  her  saying  :  '  \\hy  do  you  come  hither  offering  me 
the  picture  of  your  lightheartedness  ?  You  are  very  daring 
to  venture  to  laugh  in  these  places.' '  But  the  Abbe  was 
really  undaunted  by  the  perils  of  the  road.  Having  faith 
in  the  old  dictum  "  a  full  stomach  praises  God,"  he  forti- 
fied himself  with  a  luncheon  in  which  the  trout  were 
merely  an  incident.  "  We  had  brought  with  us,"  he 
continues,  "plenty  of  '  daube,'  of  roast  meats,  of  chicken 
fricassees  placed  between  the  halves  of  rolls,  of  tarts  and 
pieces  of  other  delicious  pastry  called  '  millassous.'  Of 
these  I  ate  so  as  actually  to  frighten  the  company.  The 
mountain  air  had  given  me  a  voracious  appetite,  and  the 
people  were  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  so  slight  a 
person  could  possess  such  a  capacious  stomach."  What 
was  he  like — that  hungry  ecclesiastic  ?  Probably  a  thin 
little  wisp  of  a  man,  with  intensely  eager  blue  eyes  and 
grey  hair.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  him  letting  out 
sail  after  his  satisfying  dejeuner,  his  wrinkled  face  illu- 
mined with  calm  content.  On  the  very  place,  perhaps, 
where  the  Abbe  read  his  breviary,  and  thanked  his  Maker 
for  the  sweet  and  wonderful  things  of  this  world,  we  sat 
and  talked  of  Professor  Haeckel  and  his  recent  discourse 
on  the  descent  of  man.  Ah,  Monsieur  I' Abbe,  could  you 
have  overheard  and  understood  us,  how  you  would  have 
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shuddered  at  our  heresies !  Such  a  statement  as — "  the 
monophyletic  origin  of  all  mammalia,  from  the  Mono- 
tremata  upwards  to  man,  is  at  present  no  longer  a  vague 
hypothesis,  but  a  positively  established  fact,"  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  have  converted  your  literary  fancy  of  an 
evil  magician  into  a  throbbing  reality.  To  have  learned 
that  man  has  arrived  at  his  present  stage  of  development 
after  a  billion  years  of  imperceptible  evolutionary  change 
would  have  appeared  to  you  more  than  the  red  danger- 
signal  of  unbelief.  But,  dear  old  Abbe,  as  we  returned  in 
the  lengthening  shadows,  accompanied  by  shepherds  and 
their  milch-ewes — even  with  this  knowledge  in  our  minds 
—we  did  not  the  less  revere  the  Great  Designer,  nor  the 
less  admire  His  glorious  creations.  Indeed,  it  is  this 
gradual  spread  of  science  which  must  inevitably  lead  to 
greater  love  and  reverence  for  the  Magic  Mind  that  works 
such  wonders  in  the  known  universe,  and  labours  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  known  ! 


II. 

AN  ASCENT  OF  PIC  MONNE. 

HPHE  Pic  Monne  lies  to  the  west  of  Tennyson's  favourite 
vale  of  Cauteretz, — or  Cauterets,  as  the  word  is 
officially  spelt.  It  is  one  of  the  highest  and  finest  of  the 
secondary  peaks  of  the  Pyrenees.  With  a  more  rounded 
contour,  a  more  verdurous  and  benignant  appearance  than 
most  of  its  neighbours,  it  presents  no  difficulties  to  those 
who  are  free  from  attacks  of  vertigo. 

A  breezy  morning  tempted  us  to  rise  at  five  o'clock, 
when  "  topmost  Gargarus,"  was  bright  with  the  splendour 
of  the  early  day.  As  we  marched  through  the  deserted 
Place,  we  were  met  by  a  chaise  a  portcurs  containing  a 
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Spanish  lady  from  the  Baths  of  Panticosa,  ever  so  many 
mountain  leagues  away.  This  old-world  carriage  was 
borne  by  three  stalwart  Aragonese  of  a  distinctly  brigand 
type.  They  were  followed  by  a  sumpter  mule,  led  by  a 
man  who  might  have  been  our  old  friend  Sancho  Panza, 
so  archaic  were  his  habiliments.  Looking  round  to  make 
sure  that  the  coast  was  clear,  he  pressed  us  to  relieve  him 
of  some  smuggled  cigars.  "  The  Spanish  money  is  worth 
nothing  here," — he  pleaded, — "  do  help  me  to  buy  my 
breakfast."  This,  followed  by  a  suggestion  that  possibly 
we  might  be  Spaniards  ourselves,  procured  him  what  he 
wanted. 

We  weie  soon  passing  through  the  upland  valley  of 
•Cambasque,  whose  stream  reminds  one  of  the  mountain 
torrents  of  Lakeland.  High  above  us,  to  the  left,  the 
precipitous  peak  of  Peguere  was  also  rejoicing  in  the 
benediction  of  the  morning.  This  lovely  mountain  hangs 
over  the  deep  glen  of  Cauterets  with  an  air  of  absolute 
kingship.  Its  steep  sides  are  clothed  with  primeval 
spruce,  and  pine,  intermixed  with  deciduous  foliage  that 
has  been  touched  here  and  there  by  the  lambent  torch  of 
Autumn.  Every  day  the  russet  deepens,  and  the  bronze 
and  gold  of  the  leaves  grow  brighter.  Some  weeks  ago 
the  Spanish  wind  ceased  blowing,  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
.sent  us  a  breeze  that  brought  the  rolling  vapours  into 
these  high  vales.  The  pines  on  the  great  granite  cliffs  to 
the  east  of  the  Gave  at  once  assumed  a  more  velvety 
appearance,  and  now  in  the  evening  they  emerge  from 
the  mists,  and  glitter  in  the  sunshine,  the  feathered 
crests  lying  upon  white  billows  of  silver  cloud.  By  and 
by  these  rolling  vapours  become  transparent  and  tenuous, 
disappearing  at  length,  like  smoke  or  steam. 

In  the  dale  of  the  Canbasque  we  met  several  ice-carriers 
in  the  cool  of  the  morning.  They  had  been  astir  at  mid- 
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night,  when  they  had  ascended  a  tiny  glacier  that  lies 
between  Monn6  and  the  Maleshores.  There  they  had 
hewed  out  their  eighty  kilos  of  ice,  with  which  burden 
each  man  was  running  lustily. 

Crossing  the  stream  we  found  ourselves  amidst  the 
lovely  heather  of  the  main  slopes.  The  heat  was  now 
oppressive,  and  we  were  glad  to  rest  beside  a  small  rill, 
wherein  a  salamander  was  cooling  himself.  He  was  a 
stoutish  little  fellow,  striped  yellow  and  black,  and  he 
•evidently  preferred  water  to  fire.  Our  guide,  the  genial 
Edouard,  implored  us  not  to  touch  the  lizard,  as  the  glands 
in  the  skin  of  these  creatures  exude  an  acrid  poison. 

It  is  to  Edouard  that  we  owe  so  much  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  habits  of  the  Pyrenean  antelope*,  or  izard,  as 
it  is  called  in  these  parts.  It  appears  that  this  chamois  is 
fairly  plentiful  in  a  district  where  nearly  every  other 
creature  that  wears  fur  or  feather  seems  to  be  in  danger 
•of  absolute  extermination.  In  the  stony  gullies  of  the 
Pic  d'Ardiden,  in  the  crags  of  the  Pic  de  Mallerouge,  and 
the  Pic  Pouymouron — above  the  lovely  vale  of  Lutour — 
the  izard  still  browses  upon  the  saltish  leaves  of  the 
taraxacum  and  other  sharptasted  herbage.  Only  a  few 
days  ago,  thirty  were  counted  as  they  crossed  the  snow- 
field  of  Lindaire,  near  the  Pic  d'Araille.  They  are 
ruthlessly  hunted,  however,  and  ere  long  they  will 
doubtless  become  extinct.  The  capercailzie,  the  ptar- 
migan, and  red-legged  partridge  are  also  found  on  the 
hills  near  Cauterets.  On  being  asked  whether  the 
chasseurs  hunted  in  a  sportsmanlike  way,  our  guide 
returned  a  characteristic  answer.  "  The  houses  of  my 
neighbours  have  two  entrances — when  hunger  enters  by 
one,  virtue  leaves  by  the  other." 

•Antilope  rupieapra. 
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Every  now  and  again  we  turned  to  view  the  Plateau  de 
Lisey,  an  ideal  little  pasture,  set  like  a  green  gem  amidst 
the  dark  pines  across  the  vale.  Above  us,  two  great 
bearded  vultures  wheeled  in  immense  circles.  Zp — zp — 
zp,  Whrr — whrr — whrr, — cried  the  grasshoppers.  The 
sun  smote  full  upon  their  cover  of  heath  and  bilberry, 
pranked  here  and  there  with  sweet-scented  blue  viola, 
and  purple  scabious.  The  air  to  us  was  like  a  perpetual 
draught  of  wine,  yet  we  became  thirstier  and  thirstier. 
La  Fontaine  du  Cinquet  offered  us  the  coldest  water  that 
issues  from  the  breast  of  Monne,  and  there  we  rested  and 
ate  our  peaches.  Thenceforward  our  \vay  led  by  stonier 
paths  until  we  reached  the  point  where  the  mule-track 
ends  in  the  region  of  the  rarer  Alpine  flora.  Under  the 
stones  was  the  parsley  fern,  and  above  them  the  mille- 
pertids,  or  arnica,  blossomed  in  great  patches  of  brilliant 
yellow.  There  was  also  the  hawkbit  in  the  short,  crisp 
grass,  and  many  other  familiar  and  unfamiliar  flowers. 
On  the  very  crest  of  Monne,  at  a  height  of  8,800  feet, 
there  are  among  the  rocks  no  less  than  seventy  distinct 
varieties  of  Alpine  plants,  not  least  beautiful  of  which 
is  the  Myosotis  pyrenaica,  spreading  out  in  bright  pro- 
fusion of  living  blue,  rarer  and  lovlier  than  the  colour  of 
the  opaque  turquoise.  Our  guide  dug  up  a  root  of  the 
rcglissc  and  bade  us  taste  the  flavour.  Its  sweet  juice  has 
the  power  to  sustain  the  mountaineer  when  he  lacks  bread 
and  water.  For  eight  and  forty  hours  Edouard  has 
subsisted  on  this  licorice  plant,  together  with  the  blood 
of  an  izard — when  crag-bound  in  the  stony  hills  of  Spain. 
Approaching  the  extreme  summit,  we  found  that  un- 
common British  fern  woodsia  ilvensis.  It  was  in  a  niche 
of  one  of  the  few  dizzy  places  that  require  to  be  passed 
before  one  reaches  the  actual  crest  of  Monne.  Here  and 
there  great  care  is  necessary,  but,  the  top  once  gained, 
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how  splendid  the  reward !  There  were  the  mighty 
Pyrenees  spread  out  before  us — the  great  natural  frontier 
of  massive  granite !  Southward,  to  the  right,  lay 
glaciered  Vignemale  the  terrible,  flanked  on  the  west 
by  the  mountains  of  Aratille,  and  on  the  east  by  the  high 
peaks  that  guard  the  vale  of  Lutour.  Farther  off  in  the 
same  direction  shone  Mont-Perdu,  3,352  metres  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  highest  point  in  this  region. 
At  the  foot  of  Vignemale  (the  loftiest  peak  in  the  French 
Pyrenees)  we  saw  the  Val  de  Gaube,  threaded  by  the 
silver  ribbon  of  the  cascades  of  Splumous.  Nearer  still 
was  the  Lac  d'  Illheou,  a  small  mountain  tarn  in  which 
the  Cambasque  stream  takes  its  rise.  "  Lac  Bleu  "  it  is 
often  called,  and  blue  indeed  it  is,  like  a  great  sapphire 
set  down  in  a  grey  chasm.  This  tarn  lies  far  beyond  the 
razor-edge  of  the  three  thousand  feet  precipice  over  which 
we  were  gazing.  Deep  ugly  gulfs  lay  below  us  to  right 
and  left.  Away  to  the  southwest  the  bulky  Pic  Balaitous 
reared  its  head,  hoary  with  snow  and  ice.  Close  to  this 
superb  mountain  stands  its  Spanish  acolyte,  La  Frondilla, 
which  clove  the  blue  in  unsealed  grandeur  until  the  year 
1879,  when  it  was  conquered  by  a  guide  of  Cauterets. 
Beyond  these  bare  summits  the  distant  Pic  du  Midi 
d'Ossau,  and  the  Pic  Lurien  rose  up  in  a  great  stony 
desert  of  arid  mountains. 

To  our  left  there  was  a  less  savage  prospect.  The 
Vallees  d'Estem,  d'Arrens,  and  de  Ferriere,  the  country 
about  Eaux  Bonnes — in  a  word  all  the  Hautes  and  Basses 
Pyrenees  wrere  spread  out  before  us,  clear  and  bright  as  a 
promised  land.  Far  off  in  the  east  was  the  Pic  du  Midi 
de  Bigorre,  together  with  its  satellites,  and  all  their  snowy 
neighbours. 

A  Frenchman  joined  us  on  the  summit,  and  he  seemed 
greedy  to  hear  our  praise  of  his  country's  highlands.  It 
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was  not  difficult  to  effect  one  of  those  pleasant  rapproche- 
ments betwixt  France  and  England,  which  usually  take 
place  when  two  individuals  of  the  different  races  come 
suddenly  together. 

"  I  greatly  admire  the  English  character,"  said  this 
young  man  from  Poitiers,  after  I  had  justly  praised  the 
magnificent  landscape,  "  and  I  only  wish  that  I  could  see 
England."  Upon  being  asked  why  he  did  not  go,  he 
replied  that  his  family  disliked  the  idea. 

"  It  would  do  the  English  character  a  great  deal  of 
good  if  you  would  come  more  often  to  these  mountains," 
said  the  enthusiastic  Edouard, — -"  what  satisfying  calm 
there  is  here  !  "  The  silence  that  hung  over  the  Monne 
was  indeed  refreshing.  From  far  away  came  the  faint 
whisper  of  a  cataract,  and  this  was  the  only  sound  that 
broke  the  peace  of  the  stony  wilderness.  To  see  this 
immense  prospect  was  in  itself  a  sufficient  recompense 
for  the  tedium  of  our  long  journey  to  the  south.  The 
Pyrenees  are  utterly  unlike  what  one  imagines  them  to 
be.  They  are  so  impressive,  that  they  grip  the  heart  and 
make  us  their  slaves.  Their  majesty  and  dignity  cannot 
be  put  into  words. 

On  our  way  down  the  abrupt  slope  of  the  crest,  my 
Poitiers  friend  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  giddiness.  To 
save  his  country's  honour  Edouard  treated  this  matter 
lightly,  and  began  cheerfully  to  prattle  about  the  practice 
of  giving  salt  to  the  domestic  animals.  A  strong  smell  of 
wool  pervaded  the  atmosphere  of  the  heights,  and  we 
could  see  a  boy-shepherd  perched  above  a  yawning  abyss. 
He  called  his  flock  together,  and  we  saw  him  give  each 
sheep  in  turn  a  certain  portion  of  salt,  which  the  animal 
ate  greedily.  According  to  our  guide  salt  is  administered 
to  sheep  and  cows  "so  as  to  give  force  to  the  mouth." 
and  as  a  preventive  of  disease.  A  dry  day  is  always 
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selected  for  this  medical  treatment,  and  the  salt  is  given 
at  noon  when  there  is  little  moisture  in  the  herbage. 
Three  or  four  hours  must  elapse  before  the  animals  are 
allowed  to  drink.  "If  they  were  to  drink  now,"  said 
Edouard,  "  they  would  die."  From  what  we  subsequently 
saw,  the  young  shepherd  had  his  work  cut  out  to  prevent 
the  thirsty  creatures  from  rushing  to  the  water.  The 
sheep  on  these  pastures  are  quite  biblical.  They  have 
the  large  luminous  eyes  and  aquiline  noses  of  the  Eastern 
breed.  Some  of  the  faces  are  glossy  black,  others  of  the 
usual  greyish  white.  A  few  of  the  animals  are  piebald, 
and  many  are  of  a  rich  brown. 

Having  recovered  his  nerve,  the  Frenchman  now  began 
to  speak  of  the  curiously  partial  spirit  which  has  been 
manifested  of  late  by  his  country.  He  attributes  the 
injustice  and  degradation  of  the  French  tribunals  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  proletariat.  Calumnious  and  iniquitous 
news  is  spread  among  the  working  people  by  the  Five 
Cent  journals.  These  are  the  only  papers  the  labourer 
can  afford  to  buy,  and  their  editors  stick  at  nothing.  The 
bulk  of  the  electors  of  France, — though  good  and  sound 
at  heart, — are  led  by  the  journalists,  and  thus  it  is  they 
lose  their  sense  of  equity  and  proportion,  their  minds 
being  poisoned  by  the  virus  of  the  gutter-press. 

A  snake  made  an  attempt  to  cross  our  path.  Edouard 
killed  the  aspic,  and,  as  he  did  so,  the  man  from  Poitiers 
exclaimed — "  Would  that  the  venomous  misunderstand- 
ings that  always  seem  to  exist  between  our  two  great 
countries  could  be  thus  easily  disposed  of!  "  It  was  like 
a  beautiful  copybook  heading,  or  a  sentence  from  some 
antique  melodrama. 

We  soon  got  back  to  the  Fontaine  du  Cinquet  with 
the  transpiration  dripping  from  our  foreheads.  We  sat  on 
a  slab  of  granite,  surrounded  by  harebells  and  a  pro- 
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fusion  of  purple  thistles,  with  silvery  leaves  and  stalks. 
Edouard  dipped  his  forefingers  in  the  ice-cold  water,  and 
put  them  in  his  ears.  "  That  gives  freshness  to  the  head," 
said  he.  This  simple  custom  of  the  Pyrenean  hunters  is 
excellent,  for,  after  trying  it,  we  at  once  felt  cool. 

We  lunched  by  the  fountain,  making  free  with  each 
other's  provisions.  When  some  pate  de  foic  gras  was 
given  to  the  guide,  he  carefully  picked  out  the  truffles  and 
offered  them  to  us.  There  was  a  delicate  courtesy  in  this 
act  which  only  a  Frenchman  could  shew.  To  define  its 
effect  upon  one's  insularity  would  be  too  great  a  task. 
The  gentleman  from  Poitiers  pressed  upon  our  acceptance 
some  champagne,  assuring  us  that  the  brand  was  a  good 
one.  We  could  not  disagree  with  him  openly,  but  in 
drinking  this  tawny  liquor,  we  were  certainly  not  fortified 
by  the  grape.  Stipate  me  malis  would  be  a  capital  motto 
for  its  unknown  manufacturer,  and  he  might  be  assigned 
as  crest  a  large  Normandy  pippin.  In  descending,  we 
called  at  the  Cabane  du  Cinquette  to  see  the  cowherds. 
The  almost  tropical  sun  was  doing  its  best  to  turn  the 
mahogany  of  their  faces  to  ebony.  These  pasteurs  are 
scorched,  wrinkled,  and  prematurely  aged.  Now  and 
again,  one  encounters  a  young  Apollo,  but  such  appari- 
tions are  rare.  The  tiny  cabins  in  which  the  men  eat 
and  sleep  are  enough  in  themselves  to  stunt  the  body  and 
to  stifle  the  imagination.  They  are  rude  erections  of 
rough  stones,  roofed  with  turf,  rather  smaller  than  the 
average  pig-sty.  Within,  there  is  a  crowded  darkness. 
The  Cabane  du  Cinquette  is  occupied  by  three  men,  who 
sleep  side  by  side  on  a  litter  of  hay.  The  blue  sky  can 
be  seen  between  the  walls  and  the  roof  of  the  hut.  In 
these  interstices,  which  admit  both  light  and  air,  are 
placed  certain  rude  cooking  utensils ;  great  loaves  of 
bread,  and  little  packets  of  condiments.  Hanging  on 
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the  walls  are  strings  of  onions,  wooden  spoons,  and 
knapsacks  made -of  the  skins  of  izards  shot  in  summer 
when  the  hair  is  short.  Punteros — little  collars  with 
spiked  points — hang  beside  the  milk-tins.  These  pun- 
teros  of  bent  wood  are  put  on  the  calves  when  it  is 
desired  that  they  should  not  make  any  further  demands 
upon  their  mothers.  If  a  calf  wearing  these  ornaments, 
ventures  to  seize  a  teat,  the  puntero  scratches  the  maternal 
udder,  and  milk  cannot  be  had  at  any  price. 

The  colourless  life  of  the  pasteur  is  brightened  by  his 
weekly  visit  to  Cauterets.  Every  Saturday  he  goes  down 
to  the  town  for  provisions.  During  the  rest  of  the  week 
he  looks  wistfully  at  night  upon  the  illuminated  fairy- 
land which  glitters  beneath  him  with  all  the  glory  of 
cheap  electric  light.  His  fire  is  lit  on  the  floor  of  the 
cabane.  The  smoke  hangs  in  the  hut  and  hurts  his  eyes. 
Around  his  dwelling  are  little  beds  of  spinach  for  the 
pot-au-feii.  This  herb  has  spread  out  among  the  grass, 
and  it  may  be  said  to  grow  wild.  If  the  cowherd  loses 
himself  in  the  darkness,  or  in  the  mist,  he  gropes  about 
until  he  finds  the  spinach  plants.  When  he  touches  the 
familiar  leaves  he  knows  where  he  is. 

Looking  downwards  from  this  cabane,  Cauterets  lay  in 
deep  shadow.  Far  away  below  lay  the  little  modern 
town,  and  it  gave  one  the  impression  of  being  built  of 
children's  bricks.  From  this  point  we  made  a  rapid 
descent,  pausing  on  our  way  to  open  some  doors  in 
the  mountain  side,  which  cover  the  wells  where  cream  is 
kept.  Several  stalwart  peasants  passed  us,  each  burdened 
with  eighty  to  a  hundred  kilos  of  hay.  They  were  run- 
ning with  these  loads,  skipping  from  rock  to  rock,  like 
the  goats  of  scripture. 

"  Why  are  you  taking  notes  in  that  little  book?"  asked 
Edouard.  "  We  are  going  to  write  something  about  our 
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morning's  walk,"  we  replied.  "  O  you  English,"  he 
continued,  "  you  are  always  writing,  but  you'll  soon 
have  something  to  write  about  now  that  Russia  is  going 
to  fight  you  !  " 


TWO    POEMS. 
BY  ROWLAND  THIRLMERE. 


NEW    BAPTISM. 
I. 

O,  thou  hast  filled  my  breast  with  happy  peace, 

Fair  land  of  falling  waters : 
On  the  low  hills  beside  the  Atlantic  wave 
I  saw  the  wonder  that  thy  bounty  gave 

To  bygone  sons  and  daughters. 

Like  Jason  searching  for  the  Golden  Fleece, 

I  felt  thy  gracious  spirit 
Blow  through  me  with  the  snow's  breath  keen 

and  clear  ; 
And,  looking  towards  thy  greatness,  half  in  fear, 

I  heard  thee  say,  "  Inherit." 

II. 

Can  I  inherit  what  was  his 
Who  twice  of  old  went  there  to  sing  ? 

I  found  the  azure  fleur-de-lys 
That  hangs  above  the  secret  spring: 

I  heard  a  voice  within  a  vale 
Whose  savage  beauty  woke  my  soul, 

Surprised,  I  listened  to  a  tale 
That  made  the  broken-hearted  whole : 
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Strengthened  and  purified  by  pain, 
My  voice  had  caught  a  clearer  tone ; 

At  last  I  saw  my  soul  again 
That  seemed  for  ever  dead  and  gone. 

For  all  the  evil  dreams  were  dreamed 
And  fire  was  lit  within  the  clay  ; 
I  triumphed  in  new  strength ;   it  seemed 

My  life  had  known  no  yesterday. 


III. 

Now  the  days  are  grey  and  cold, 
Vapours  from  the  vale  and  wold 
Make  the  weary  slaves  of  gold 

Heartsick  where. they  stand; 
But  my  soul  looks  back,  and  goes 
Where  the  rhododendron's  rose 
Blushes  by  the  silver  snows 

Of  a  southern  land. 

Fleets  away  and  leaves  a  shell 
Standing  at  the  door  of  hell, 
Bargaining  to  buy  or  sell- 
But  a  mere  machine — 
Whilst  my  spirit  bows  before 
Hills  that  reach  from  shore  to  shore, 
Stands  and  listens  at  the  door 
Of  the  Great  Unseen. 

Poises  on  the  velvet  pine 

Drinks  the  breeze  that  thrills  like  wine, 

Then  in  ecstasy  divine 

Gladly  kneels  to  pray — 
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Bathes  in  deep  and  foaming  streams 
Where  the  liquid  sapphire  gleams, 
And  the  garb  of  sordid  dreams 
There  is  cast  away. 

Whilst  my  spirit  preens  its  wings — 
Happier  than  earth's  happiest  kings — 
Where  the  torrent  sighs  and  sings 

Chariots  appear ; 
Then  upon  the  drifting  mist, 
Snowy-white  and  amethyst, 
Mounts  unto  the  Exorcist 

That  which  filled  me  here. 

He  who  purifies  the  soul- 
Ends  the  Evil  One's  control, 
Casts  him  out  and  makes  us  whole — 

He  it  is  I  meet  : 
All  His  doors  are  opened  wide, 
And  the  wanderer  sees  with  pride 
Beauty,  smiling  like  a  bride, 

Fain  to  bathe  his  feet. 


HOW  COULD  I  FOKGET  THEE. 


How  could  I  forget  thee 

Who  hast  ne'er  forgot 
When  the  ground  about  me 

Grew  forget-me-not, — 
Whilst  the  distant  waters, 

Azure  as  thine  eyes, 
Made  the  arid  mountains 

Seem  a  Paradise  ? 
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How  could  I  forget  thee 

Who  hast  ne'er  forgot  ? 
O'er  the  fearful  chasms, 

In  the  frozen  grot — 
Morn  and  eve  thy  presence 

Breathed  a  constant  prayer, 
And  the  glacier's  bosom 

Felt  thy  shadow  there. 

How  could  I  forget  thee 

Who  hast  ne'er  forgot  ? 
Night  laid  hands  of  silver 

On  the  snow-bound  cot  ; 
Then  we  clomb  in  visions, 

Paths  till  then  untrod, 
And  we  knelt  together 

At  the  throne  of  God. 


ON  READING  AND  THE  FORMATION  OF  A 
HOME   LIBRARY. 

BY  W.  R.  CREDLAND. 

T  T  NTIL  recent  years  it  was  so  unusual  a  thing  to  find 
in  the  houses  of  English  people,  books  of  any  kind 
beyond  a  bible,  church  service,  hymn  book,  some  religious 
tracts,  a  penny  almanack,  and  possibly  a  cookery  book 
and  Complete  Letter-writer,  that  the  presence  in  any  of 
them  of  a  comparatively  small  collection  of  volumes  was 
enough  to  arrest  attention,  and  set  you  wondering  as  to 
what  kind  of  rare  animal  their  owner  could  be.  In 
country  places,  where  the  modern  yearning  after  culture 
in  all  its  forms  has  hardly  yet  penetrated,  this  unenlight- 
ened condition  of  things  still  generally  prevails,  but  in 
the  towns  a  change  for  the  better  is  coming  rapidly  over 
the  homes  of  the  people.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury has  elapsed  since  the  Elementary  Education  Act  was 
passed,  and  one  of  the  many  objects  of  the  makers  of  that 
particular  piece  of  law  was  to  ensure  that  the  generation 
of  Englishmen  and  women  succeeding  them  should  have 
no  excuse  for  the  crime  of  inability  to  read.  It  cannot 
be  questioned  that  the  influence  of  the  enthusiasm  for 
education  which  that  Act  created,  has  been  so  great  and 
searching,  that  it  has  changed  in  some  most  important 
ways,  the  character  of  the  present  generation.  Appetite 
grows  by  what  it  feeds  on,  and  having  given  way  to  the 
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educational  furore,  we  are  now  apparently  in  a  fair  way 
to  become  slaves  to  it.    Not  only  must  everybody  be  made 
to   read,   but   they   must   be   technically  and   artistically 
educated  as  well,  and  soon,  no  doubt,  all  the  gin  palaces 
in  the  country  will  be  converted  into  schools  and  colleges. 
One  of  the  most  palpable  results  of  the  spread  of  educa- 
tion has  been  the  enormous  increase  of  reading  matter  of 
all    kinds   which    is    monthly,    weekly,  daily,  and  almost 
hourly  poured  from  the  printing  press.     So  vast  is  it,  that 
the  reproach  that  we  are  a   nation  of  shopkeepers,  can 
be  bravely  met  by  the  assertion  that  we  are  now  a  nation 
of  readers.    In  a  speech  made  a  while  ago  to  the  members 
of  the  Stockport  Pleasant  Sunday  Afternoon  Association, 
Archdeacon  Wilson  computed  that  eight  tons  of  "stupid 
periodicals"    went    out    from     Manchester    every    week. 
This   literature   was,    in    his    estimation,    so   trifling,    so 
snippity,  so  gossipy,  false  and  frivolous,  as  to  be  destruc- 
tive of  the  power  of  attentive  study  in  those  who  read  it. 
These  are  strong  words,  but  they  are  not  the  strongest  he 
uttered  against  the  practice,  rapidly  becoming  prevalent, 
of  taking  literature  in  small  and  spicy  doses  much  in  the 
same  way,  and  with  the  same  deleterious  moral  effect,  as 
some  peculiar  folk   "  nip "  all  the   day  over,   but   never 
"drink."       Periodicals     like     "Tit     Bits,"     "Pearson's 
Weekly,"  •"  Answers,"   and   a   score  of  others,   have,   in 
fact,  engendered  what    may  be  truly  called  an  appetite 
for  literary  dram  drinking.     One  or  other  of  them  mcy 
now  be  found  in  most  households,  whose  literary  cravings 
they  supply  in   a  way  horrifying  to  high-toned  men   of 
culture,   such  as  Archdeacon  Wilson.     Yet  some  reason 
may  be  shown  for  doubting  whether  even  such  reading  as 
this  is  altogether  injurious.      A  French  proverb  tells  us 
that  it   is  the  first  step  which  costs.      Experience  adds 
that  the  most  difficult  part  of  a  task  has  been   accom- 
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plished  when  a  beginning  has  actually  been  made.  Now 
if  the  beginning  of  the  culture  of  the  masses  has  been 
initiated  by  the  dissemination  amongst  them  of  the 
reading  habit,  it  matters  Httle,  to  my  thinking,  as  to  the 
particular  development  which  that  habit  takes  in  the  first 
instance.  The  foundation  stone  of  culture  is  the  reading 
habit.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  stone 
should  first  be  laid,  for  without  it  there  can  be  no  super- 
structure. A  little  thinking  over  the  matter  makes  it 
anything  but  hard  to  convince  oneself  that  the  immense 
production  of  trashy  periodicals,  and  their  eager  perusal 
by  the  public  is  not  a  permanent  phenomenon.  It  is  a 
phase  in  the  development  of  the  national  culture.  With 
us  general  education  is  a  comparatively  new  thing.  It  is 
in  the  first  flush  of  youth,  and  youth  was  ever  wayward 
and  giddy.  By  and  by  it  will  steady  itself  and  the  result 
then  will  be  great  and  incalculable  gain.  For  not  only 
will  the  reading  habit  have  been  generally  formed,  but  it 
will  be  directed  by  the  experience  and  wisdom  of  our  great 
writers  towards  the  acquisition  of  that  knowledge  which 
shall  be  most  productive  of  good  to  the  individual  and  to 
the  community. 

Already  there  are  strong  evidences  of  the  approach  of 
this  devoutly  to  be  wished  for  consummation.  Side  by 
side  with  the  growth  of  the  cheap  periodical,  there  has 
been  a  steady  and  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of 
those  magazines  whose  appeal  is  to  the  educated  and  the 
cultured.  Never  before  has  there  existed  in  the  world 
such  a  number  of  high-class  magazines,  possessing  so 
many  attractions  and  excellencies,  as  we  have  to-day; 
and  never  before  have  the  wants  and  tastes  of  all  classes 
of  the  community  been  so  admirably  and  cheaply  supplied 
with  information,  art.  and  literature  of  a  superiority  be- 
vond  cavil.  It  is  almost  trite  to  assert  that  whatever  is 
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best  worth  saying,  and  of  the  utmost  utility  to  the  world 
to  know,  is  now-a-days  first  said  in  the  pages  of  some 
periodical.  Therefore  it  would  seem  to  follow  almost  as 
a  matter  of  course,  that  whoever  has  acquired  some  taste 
for  reading,  no  matter  what  kind  of  periodical  may  have 
helped  to  implant  it,  will  insensibly  be  led  on  to -the 
perusal  of  current  literature  of  a  higher,  and  finally  of  the 
highest  class.  I  would  earnestly  advise  everyone  to  be- 
come readers  of  the  best  periodical  literature  of  the  day. 
By  so  doing,  not  only  will  they  place  themselves  abreast 
with  the  thought,  the  science,  the  movements,  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  time,  but  through  frequent  allusion  and  quota- 
tion, their  attention  will  be  powerfully  directed  to  the 
literature  of  the  past.  In  this  way,  those  who  have 
already  acquired  the  reading  habit,  will  have  it  developed 
and  fostered.  And  where  is  the  man,  who  having  once 
browsed  in  the  vast  and  opulent  field  of  English  litera- 
ture, does  not  return  to  it  again  and  again  with  renewed 
delight  ?  Has  anyone  ever  met  such  a  man  ?  Nay, 
rather  have  they  not  known  many  to  whom  the  habit  of 
reading,  and  the  possession  of,  or  access  to,  the  master- 
pieces of  English  literature,  have  been  the  salt  and  savour 
of  their  lives.  Those  whose  early  surroundings  lead  them 
to  form  the  reading  habit  unconsciously  are  happy  indeed. 
Therefore  it  behoves  everyone  to  have  books — and  the 
best  books — in  their  houses,  for,  if  the  reading  habit  is 
rightly  directed  when  it  is  capable  of  direction,  much 
vitiation  of  taste,  and  much  wandering  in  waste  places 
will  be  avoided.  How  much  can  be  done  by  others  in 
making  the  literary  path  pleasant  and  profitable,  is  known 
to  the  full  by  those  whose  first  steps  were  guided  therein 
by  a  wise  father  or  mother.  But  those  who  must  be 
their  own  helpers  need  not  be  discouraged.  The  reading 
habit  is  not  difficult  to  acquire,  and  like  virtue,  it  is  its 
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own  reward.  English  literature  is  the  richest  in  the 
world.  It  is  capable  of  responding  to  every  mood,  of 
fulfilling  every  desire.  There  is  no  need  to  consider  it  in 
any  sense  as  a  taskmaster.  If  you  feel  that  you  have  in 
days  gone  by,  somewhat  neglected  this  glorious  legacy 
bequeathed  to  you  by  the  best  and  greatest  thinkers  of 
the  past,  and  feel  that  you  must  make  amends,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  you  to  prescribe  a  hard  and  fast  course 
of  reading.  You  would  probably  never  have  time  to  read 
all  the  classics  of  our  English  literature  if  you  tried.  What 
then  are  you  to  do  ?  Perhaps  the  best  plan  would  be  to 
buy  a  few  books  judiciously,  and  make  them  your  friends 
before  you  attempted  anything  further.  A  glance  here 
and  there  into  a  book  will  tell  you  pretty  correctly 
whether  it  is  likely  to  suit  your  taste  or  not,  and  if  it  be 
one  of  the  recognised  best  books,  take  it  to  your  heart 
and  make  a  friend  of  it.  Where  one  good  book  has 
become  a  friend  and  companion,  the  world  has,  to  the 
bounds  of  its  influence  at  least,  grown  that  much  the 
broader  and  more  beautiful.  Petrarch  said  of  his  books 
•"  I  have  friends  whose  society  is  extremely  agreeable  to 
me,  they  are  of  all  ages,  and  of  every  country.  It  is  easy 
to  gain  access  to  them,  for  they  are  all  at  my  service,  and 
I  admit  them  to  my  company,  and  dismiss  them  from 
it  whenever  I  please.  Some  relate  to  me  the  events 
of  the  past  ages,  while  others  reveal  to  me  the  secrets  of 
nature.  Some  teach  me  how  to  live,  and  others  how  to 
die.  Some  by  their  vivacity  drive  away  my  cares,  and 
exhilarate  my  spirits,  while  others  give  fortitude  to  my 
mind.  They  open  to  me  in  short,  the  various  avenues  of 
all  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  upon  their  information  I 
may  safely  rely  in  all  emergencies."  Now-a-days  it  is  so 
easy  to  acquire  the  classics  of  our  literature,  that  there  is 
hardly  any  man  who  can  give  a  reasonable  excuse  for  not 
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possessing  them.  Many  publishers  have  issued  series, 
and  even  libraries  of  the  best  English  books,  at  prices 
which  literally  place  them  within  the  reach  of  all.  Henry 
Morley's  Universal  Library  extends  to  some  60  volumes, 
any  one  of  which  can  be  bought  for  gd.,  and  every  one  of 
which  is  a  "classic."  Then  there  are  series  published  by 
Walter  Scott,  by  Routledge,  by  the  Messrs.  Cassell,  at 
4^d.  each,  and  many  others.  Bonn's  Library,  though 
dearer,  3/6  per  volume,  forms  a  splendid  collection  of 
the  best  of  the  world's  literature. 

If  there  be,  as  it  is  certain  there  will  be,  among  the 
so-called  classics,  many  books  which  do  not  appeal 
specially  to  you,  this  should  not  be  an  excuse  for  not 
having  them  in  the  house.  The  human  mind  is  as 
various  as  the  human  being.  We  are  none  of  us  pre- 
cisely alike  in  our  appearance,  in  our  capacities,  in  our 
tastes.  That  which  \vearies  you  may  delight  another. 
Your  books  should  be  selected  then  as  much  for  the 
household,  and  for  your  friends,  as  for  yourself,  and  they 
should  be  those  which  have  passed  scatheless  through  the 
ordeal  of  the  criticism  of  at  least  one  generation. 
Emerson  lays  down  three  stern  rules  with  regard  to 
reading.  These  are  :  i.  Never  read  any  book  that  is  not 
a  year  old.  2.  Never  read  any  but  famed  books.  3. 
Never  read  any  but  what  you  like  ;  or  in  Shakespeare's 

phase  : 

No  profit  goes  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en. 
In  brief,  Sir,  study  what  you  most  affect. 

Another  American  writer  has  said  that  Emerson's  rules 
would  be  perfect  if  we  add  to  each  the  clause,  "unless  you 
choose. ??  If  the  first  of  these  rules  were  modified  so  as 
to  read  "  never  buy  a  book,  £c."  the  rest  might  be  allowed 
to  stand,  yet  it  would  be  as  unwise  as  it  would  be  difficult 
to  abide  bv  such  rules.  You  could  hardlv  restrain  vour- 
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self  from  reading  a  new  book  if  it  answered  to  the  require- 
ment of  rule  3.  And  it  would  be  a  curious  and  remark- 
able experience  to  see  an  author  publishing  a  new  book 
already  a  year  old.  There  are,  in  fact,  good  books  for 
the  hour,  and  good  books  for  all  time,  as  well  as  bad 
books  for  the  hour,  and  bad  ones  for  all  time.  The  real 
value  of  any  book,  old  or  new,  to  a  particular  reader, 
is  to  be  measured  by  its  serviceableness  to  him.  "There 
is  a  literature  of  knowledge  and  a  literature  of  power " 
says  De  Quincey,  and  both  these  must  grow  with  the 
growth  of  the  ages — it  is  for  posterity,  not  for  us,  to  weed 
out  from  them  the  mere  intellectual  rubbish. 

\Yhat  then  must  we  buy  and  what  must  we  read?  It 
is  a  pertinent  question  and  one  difficult  to  answer  rightly. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  suggest  any  100  best  books  to  put 
on  your  shelves  as  a  start.  Sir  John  Lubbock  will  do 
that  for  you  if  you  like,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have 
told  you  on  a  post-card  what  books  had  helped  him  had 
you  but  asked  him  nicely.  For  various  reasons  such 
suggestion  would  be  superfluous.  If  one  were  to  say 
read  the  classics — read  Homer,  Plutarch,  Herodotus,  and 
Plato— read  Virgil,  Livy,  and  Tacitus — read  Dante,  Tasso, 
and  Petrarch — read  Cervantes  and  Camoens — read  Goethe 
and  Schiller — read  Chaucer,  Spencer,  Shakspeare,  Milton, 
Bacon,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Bunyan,  Addison,  Gray, 
Scott,  Shelley,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson — read  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  and  Meredith — this  could  only  mean  that  we 
know  if  you  were  to  do  this,  you  would  be  in  no  serious 
danger  of  spending  time  amiss.  But  although  the  books 
written  by  these  men  are  classics,  and,  therefore,  are 
just  those  books  which  "no  gentleman's  library  should 
be  without/'  it  is  very  certain  that  only, a  fraction  of 
them  would  really  interest  you  or  be  helpful  to  you,  and 
that  traction  would  varv  with  each  individual. 
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Whatever  is  interesting  to  you  and  helpful  to  you 
will  tend  to  your  culture,  and  if  you  are  to  use  to 
the  best  advantage  the  faculties  which  have  been  granted 
unto  you,  they  must  be  cultivated.  "  If  I  only  knew 
my  forte,  my  strongest  point,"  a  young  man  will  some- 
times say,  "  then  I  might  be  able  to  do  something." 
Well,  reading  will  help  a  man  to  find  his  forte.  Let 
him  read  thoughtfully  and  carefully  and  he  will  soon 
find  out  which  of  the  things  he  has  read  remains  most 
permanently  with  him  and  becomes  most  a  part  of  his 
daily  life.  Considering  these  things,  he  will  see  that  in 
some  direction,  or  it  may  be  directions  his  mind  shows  a 
special  aptitude,  and  if  he  will  but  cultivate  this  aptitude 
he  will  find  his  forte.  Many  thoughtful  men  have  laid 
stress  on  the  necessity  of  finding  out  these  aptitudes  and 
cultivating  them.  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison  says,  "  Every 
book  that  we  take  up  without  a  purpose  is  an  opportunity 
lost  of  taking  up  a  book  with  a  purpose — every  bit  of 
stray  information  which  we  cram  into  our  heads  without 
any  sense  of  its  importance,  is  for  the  most  part  a  bit  of 
the  most  useful  information  driven  out  of  our  heads." 
Matthew  Arnold  also  would  have  us  read  almost  solely  for 
culture,  and  culture  with  him  means  "to  know  the  best  that 
has  been  thought  and  said  in  the  world."  This,  however, 
is  a  large  order.  No  man  can  ever  know  the  best  that  has 
been  said  and  thought  in  the  world.  For  there  is  no  ab- 
solute consensus  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  best,  and  for  no 
two  men  would  that  word  have  precisely  the  same  meaning. 
But  with  regard  to  books,  those  which  have  been  the 
most  generally  approved  are  the  best,  for  in  the  long-run, 
nothing  but  truth,  simplicity,  and  a  lofty  purpose,  ap- 
proves a  book  to  the  favour  of  the  ages ;  and  nothing  else 
ought  to  approve  it  to  the  individual  reader.  Thus  the 
end  is  reached  and  the  choice  is  made,  not  by  taking  a 
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book  because  a  "course  of  reading"  commands  you  to  do 
so,  but  because  you  come  to  see  for  yourself  the  book's 
appropriateness  to  you  and  your  needs,  and,  therefore,  the 
wisdom  of  the  selection. 

As  regards  the  choice  of  modern  books,  many  hand- 
books and  lists  have  been  issued  for  the  guidance  of  those 
who  wish  to  purchase  wisely  and  well.  Among  the  best 
of  them  I  may  mention  Sonnenschein's  "  Best  Books"  and 
"  Reader's  Guide  to  Contemporary  Literature,"  Arthur 
Acland's  "  Guide  to  the  Choice  of  Books,"  and  Perm's 
"The  Home  Library."  From  Mr.  Acland's  book  a 
selection  might  be  made  at  comparatively  small  cost 
which  would  give  anyone  a  fairly  representative  collection 
of  the  best  English  literature.  Such  a  guide,  compiled 
as  it  is  by  a  competent  man,  is  almost  an  essential  re- 
quisite to  the  purchaser,  in  this  age  when  books  pour  forth 
from  the  printing  press  in  an  increasing  torrent,  requiring 
an  expert  to  discriminate  between  which  are  of  value  and 
which  are  not.  Here  again,  however,  the  choice  will  be 
largely  influenced  by  the  taste  which  has  been  instilled. 

When  a  man  has  acquired  the  reading  habit  and  accumu- 
lated a  certain  number  of  the  best  books,  he  is  almost  sure 
to  develop  a  partiality  for  some  special  form  of  literature. 
He  mounts,  in  fact,  a  hobby.  Everyone  ought  to  mount 
a  hobby  of  some  sort,  for,  provided  he  does  not  allow  it  to 
run  away  with  him,  he  will  get  much  quiet  enjoyment  out 
of  it.  If  the  book  lover  lets  his  hobby  get  too  much  head, 
he  becomes  a  bibliomaniac,  and  is  to  be  pitied,  but  if  he 
keep  within  the  corners  of  common-sense  and  his  pocket, 
he  will  pass  many  a  pleasant  hour  hunting  on  the  stalls 
and  in  the  shops  of  old  booksellers  for  the  shy  game — 
be  it  early  editions  of  the  poets,  be  it  Utopia's  or  what 
not — which  he  knows  is  lying  in  hiding  there.  But  I 
need  not  enter  into  the  delights  of  the  book-hunter,  for 
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the)  have  already  been  depicted  in  an  inimitable  manner 
by  Mr.  Hill  Burton.  My  desire  is  that  you  should  not 
only  be  induced  to  read,  but  to  buy  books  for  yourself, 
and  form  your  own  library.  A  little  library  growing 
larger  year  by  year  is  an  honourable  part  of  a  man's  life 
history.  A  collection  of  books  is  not  a  luxury,  but  one  of 
the  necessities  of  life,  and  it  will  increasingly  become  so 
as  the  struggle  for  a  fuller  and  brighter  life,  the  result  of 
the  spread  of  education,  becomes  keener.  Possess  books, 
and -you  will  soon  learn  to  love  them,  and  to  care  for 
them. 

What  then,  you  may  ask,  is  the  service  which  this 
reading  and  these  books  will  do  for  you  ?  On  this  point 
much  also  has  been  said  and  written.  "  Reading  maketh 
a  full  man  "  is  one  of  the  most  hackneyed  sayings  of 
England's  great  philosopher — Francis  Bacon.  It  is 
none  the  less  true  for  its  triteness.  The  true  service  of 
reading  is  something  more  than  to  afford  amusement  for 
an  idle  hour.  The  proper  end  to  be  sought  is  something 
far  beyond  the  mere  acquirement  of  knowledge,  or  attain- 
ment of  individual  culture.  The  end  and  aim  of  all 
reading  should  be  the  proper  development  of  a  true  and 
high  personal  character,  and  the  utilization  of  our 
acquirements  for  the  general  good.  The  constant  com- 
panionship of  good  books  will  serve  powerfully  to  this 
end.  They  are,  as  Bacon  finely  says,  kt  those  ships  of 
thought  voyaging  through  the  sea  of  time  and  carrying 
their  precious  freight  so  safely  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion." In  them  we  have  the  finest  minds  giving  us  the 
best  wisdom  of  the  present  and  of  all  past  ages  ;  intellects 
gifted  beyond  ours  ready  to  offer  us  the  results  of  lifetimes 
of  patient  and  ingenious  thought ;  imaginations  open  to 
the  beauty  of  the  universe,  far  beyond  what  it  is  given 
to  us  to  behold  :  characters  whom  we  can  only  hope  to 
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imitate,  but  whom  it  is  one  of  the  highest  privileges  of 
life  to  know. 

Friendship  with  the  best  books  necessarily  leads  to 
the  cultivation  and  refinement  of  taste,  and  this  again 
leads  to  the  enlightenment  and  elevation  of  the  mind, 
to  the  softening  of  manners,  and  to  a  more  delicate 
perception  and  use  of  the  amenities  of  life.  Taste, 
when  acquired,  also  enables  the  reader  to  carry  his  mind 
along  the  paths  of  another's  thought  in  such  manner  that 
it  shall  retain  only  the  good,  the  true  and  the  beautiful, 
while  the  bad,  the  false  and  the  repulsive  shall  pass  out 
of  sight  and  recollection.  This  art  may  be  settled  by 
practice  into  a  habit,  and  all  young  men  should  be 
zealously  educated  therein.  The  great  writers  are  the 
good  writers  in  whom  feebleness,  coarseness,  whimsicality 
or  meanness  and  malice  are  accidental.  In  reading  the 
masterpieces  we  need  not  fear  that  we  shall  have  to 
reject  much.  There  is  only  coarseness  in  Shakespeare 
for  coarse  minds.  The  great  writers  serve  to  carry  us  out 
of  ourselves  till,  in  our  own  highest  and  noblest  moments, 
we  partake  of  their  greatness,  and  stand,  as  it  were,  on 
their  intellectual  plane.  We  then  share  the  author's  best 
self  in  his  best  hours,  our  vision  expands,  our  intellect 
becomes  god-like.  Surely  this  great  enlightenment  is 
wrorth  some  effort  to  attain.  Milton,  in  his  grand  plea 
for  the  freedom  of  the  press,  says  :  "  Books  are  not 
absolutely  dead  things,  but  do  contain  a  potency  of  life 
in  them  to  be  active  as  that  soul  was  whose  progeny 
they  are  ;  nay,  they  do  preserve  as  in  a  violl  the  purest 
efficacy  and  extraction  of  that  living  intellect  that  bred 
them.  As  good  almost  kill  a  man  as  kill  a  good  book  : 
who  kills  a  man  kills  a  reasonable  creature,  God's  image  ; 
but  he  who  destroys  a  good  Book  kills  Reason  itself,  kills 
the  image  of  God.  as  it  were,  in  the  eye.  A  good  book  is 
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the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master-spirit,  imbalmed  and 
treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life." 

To  many  persons,  counsels  like  these,  to  get  books  and 
read  them  for  themselves,  may  seem  like  counsels  of  per- 
fection. When  the  day's  work  is  over  they  are  too  jaded 
in  mind  and  body  to  care  for  reading,  or  for  anything 
requiring  exertion.  But  believe  me,  this  is  little  more 
than  fancy.  There  are  many  instances  on  record  of 
wonderful  perfection  in  knowledge  being  acquired  under 
most  untoward  circumstances.  In  your  most  tired 
moment,  were  you  told  that  a  valuable  treasure  was 
waiting  for  you  half  a  mile  off,  you  would  make  some 
exertion  to  get  it.  If  you  make  some  exertion  to  get  a 
taste  for  reading,  you  may  be  very  sure  that  the  effort, 
however  tiresome  it  may  seem  at  the  moment,  will  be 
lavishly  repaid,  for  there  is  waiting,  for  those  who  make 
it,  that  treasure,  priceless  beyond  gold  and  beyond 
precious  stones — our  incomparable  English  literature. 


THE     CONVERSATIONS    OF    JAMES    NORTH- 

COTE,  R.A.,  AND   JAMES  WARD,  ARTIST.* 

BY  ERNEST  FLETCHER. 


^PHE  second  son  of  a  humble  watchmaker,  James  North- 
cote  was  born  at  Plymouth,  on  the  22nd  October, 
1746.  With  little  or  no  education,  but  with  a  great  and 
absorbing  love  for  art,  he  fought  for  many  years  against 
tremendous  obstacles,  and  was  ultimately  elected  a  Royal 
Academician  in  February,  1787.  He  made  a  great— 
though  probably  not  an  enduring  —  name  for  himself  in 
the  world  of  art,  and  likewise  accomplished,  during  his 
long  life,  by  the  help  of  WTilliam  Hazlitt  and  James 
Ward,  a  considerable  amount  of  literary  work.  When 
Hazlitt,  however,  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  and 
afterwards,  in  1830,  in  the  form  of  a  volume,  pub- 
lished the  interesting  intercourse  which  had  taken  place 
between  himself  and  Northcote,  the  world  seemed  to 
recognize  that  the  latter  was  a  very  gifted,  if  somewhat 
cynical,  conversationalist  of  a  high  order,  and  it  is  chiefly 
in  that  capacity  that  Northcote's  name  will  perhaps  be 
handed  down  to  posterity. 

Having  attained  his  86th  year,  Noithcote  died,  on  the 
1  3th  of  July,  1831,  at  the  residence  in  Argyll  Place, 
wherein  he  had  lived  and  laboured  for  nearly  half  a 

*This  paper  contains  the  intercourse  which  took  place  between  Northcote 
and  Ward  from  May,  1810,  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1815. 
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century.  He  had  always  had  a  fear — as  he  would  express 
it — of  dying1  by  inches  as  Sir  Joshua  did.  He  used  to 
wonder  why  the  Litany  makes  people  pray  to  hir 
delivered  from  sudden  death.  k4  For  my  part."  he  one 
day  said  to  Ward,  "  If  I  thought  it  right  to  pray  at  all  on 
that  subject,  I  should  pray  to  be  sent  out  of  the  world  by 
a  death  as  sudden  as  possible,  as  a  great  mark  of  divine 
favour."  He  died  literally  in  harness,  working  almost  to 
the  last  moment  of  his  long  life.  He  left  behind  him 
personal  estate  to  the  value  of  five-and-twenty  thousand 
pounds,  the  bulk  of  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  devoted 
sister  who  had  cheered  him  with  her  loving  companion- 
ship for  many  years ;  and  to  two  domestic  servants  who 
had  served  their  master  faithfully  and  well,  the  painter 
bequeathed  nearly  three  thousand  pounds. 

James  Ward  was  born  in  the  hamlet  of  Oddendale  in 
Westmorland,  early  in  the  month  of  June,  1784.  He 
was  five-and-twenty  years  of  age  when  he  came  up  to 
London  and  commenced  attending  the  schools  of  the 
Academy.  One  of  his  earliest  friends  in  the  Metropolis 
was  John  Jackson,  the  artist,  who  became  an  Academician 
some  years  later.  The  latter  artist,  who  wras  on  most 
intimate  terms  with  Northcote,  was  accustomed  to  regale 
Ward  very  frequently  with  incidents  concerning  the 
great  painter,  and  was  wont  to  repeat  many  of  his  sayings 
as  being  extremely  original  and  interesting. 

A  great  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  Northcote 
stole  over  Ward's  mind.  Having  communicated  this  feel- 
ing to  his  friend  Jackson,  the  two  young  artists  arrived 
one  May  morning  in  1810,  at  the  painter's  residence  in 
Argyll  Place.  Northcote  directed  the  attention  of  his 
callers  to  an  unfinished  portrait  of  Sir  Francis  Hurdett 
which  was  on  the  easel,  and  explained  that  he  had  been 
painting  it  in  the  Tower  for  Mr.  Fawkes,  of  Farnley.  He 
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continued  to  say  that  he  made  it  a  rule  never  to  go  out  of 
his  house  to  paint  portraits,  but  he  had  been  urged  to 
make  an  exception  in  this  case,  and  it  had  been  pointed 
out  to  him  that  the  circumstance  of  the  portrait  having 
been  painted  in  the  Tower  whilst  Sir  Francis  was  suffer- 
ing in  the  cause  of  his  country,  would  add  greatly  to  its 
interest  and  value.  Jackson  interrupted  to  say  that  his 
friend  would  be  willing  to  act  as  model  at  any  time,  and 
Northcote  suggested  that  he  should  come  as  the  model  for 
the  coat  and  hands  of  this  portrait  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett. 
Here  was  Ward's  opportunity,  and  to  the  painter's  sugges- 
tion he  gave  his  willing,  and  even  grateful,  assent,  and  sat 
for  several  subsequent  days  in  the  capacity  to  which  we 
have  just  alluded. 

At  this  time,  Ward  was  but  in  his  26th  year,  and  North- 
cote  was  nearly  forty  years  his  senior.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  this  great  disparity  in  their  years,  the  acquaint- 
ance thus  formed  between  the  two  artists  gradually  ripened 
into  a  warm  friendship,  and  the  visits  of  the  young  West- 
morland man  were  much  encouraged  by  the  great  painter. 
Ward  soon  discovered  that  what  he  had  heard  concerning 
the  great  conversational  powers  of  Northcote  had  not 
been  exaggerated,  and  from  the  first  day  of  their  acquaint- 
ance he  seems  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  recording  in 
his  note-books  and  diaries  the  substance  of  what  the 
painter  had  been  saying.  And  such  was  the  regard  and 
•estimation  in  which  Ward  held  the  great  and  eccentric 
Northcote,  that  he  continued  the  recording  of  their  inter- 
course for  a  period  of  more  than  20  years,  until  at  length 
death  beckoned  away  for  ever  his  venerable  friend,  and  the 
voice  to  which  he  had  listened  so  long  could  be  heard  no 
more. 

Not  long  after  Northcote's  death,  James  Ward  returned 
.to  his  native  county,  and  survived  his  famous  friend  for 
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more  than  20  years.  On  the  igth  day  of  December, 
he  was  laid  finally  to  rest  in  the  quiet  Westmorland 
churchyard  of  Crosby  Ravensworth,  well-nigh  within  tin- 
shadow  of  the  little  hamlet  where  he  was  born  sixty-six 
years  before. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  Ward's  papers  and  note- 
books, containing  so  much  valuable  and  interesting  in- 
formation, should  have  lain  in  oblivion  for  nearly  half-a- 
century.  But  so  it  is  ;  and  when,  some  two  years  ago,  these 
documents  of  his,  now  yellow  with  age,  and  the  writing 
beginning  to  fade,  were  placed  in  my  keeping  by  loving 
hands,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  make  some  endeavour  to  bring 
the  material  thus  placed  at  my  disposal,  into  something 
like  practical  shape  and  methodical  arrrangement,  and  I 
willingly  undertook  the  work  —  to  me  a  labour  of  interest 
and  of  love. 

THE  CONVERSATIONS. 

JAMES  NORTHCOTE  lived  at  39,  Argyll  Place.  He 
painted  in  a  little  back-room  at  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
and  it  was  in  that  small  chamber  that  my  intercourse 
with  him,  (records  Ward),  took  place.  The  door  on  the 
stairs  was  seldom  opened,  for  the  studio  was  approached 
through  two  other,  and  much  larger  rooms,  filled  with  his 
solemn-looking  pictures  ranged  on  each  side,  and  making 
you  feel  that  you  were  passing  through  two  rows  of 
guards.  The  passing  through  these  large  rooms  made 
the  little  studio  itself  appear  a  delightful,  snug  retivat. 
It  was  lighted  by  a  very  high  window,  the  lower  part  of 
which  was  covered  by  a  curtain,  and  the  arrangement 
combined  the  two  qualities  of  cheerfulness  and  warmth, 
with  the  total  exclusion  of  the  world  without.  Certain 
pictures  hung  on  the  walls  of  this  room  to  direct  his  taste, 
including  two  or  three  fine  heads  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
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a  beautiful  portrait  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  and  a  fine  copy  of 
Vandyke's. 

I  was  accustomed  to  tap  very  gently  at  the  door  of  this 
little  sanctum,  for  nothing  displeased  Northcote  more 
than  a  loud  knocking  at  his  door,  or  a  stamping  manner 
of  walking  through  his  rooms.  I  would  soon  hear  a  little 
rustling  within,  the  door  would  quietly  open,  and  the 
painter,  dressed  in  his  blue-and-white  morning  gown,  and 
palette  in  hand,  would  thrust  his  head  a  little  way  out, 
and  exclaim,  "  Ah  !  it's  you,  is  it  ?  Come  in  then  !  "  The 
door  then  closed  after  me,  and  the  external  world  with  all 
its  noise  was  completely  shut  out.  Then  for  the  next 
two  or  three  hours  he  would  delight  me  with  such 
vivid  descriptions  of  Italy,  its  beautiful  scenery,  its 
serene  climate,  and  the  gentle  manner  of  its  inhabitants, 
especially  in  the  country  places,  that  charming  pictures 
were  thus  formed  in  my  imagination,  and  oftentimes,  as 
I  wended  my  way  homewards  along  the  prosaic  London 
streets,  I  could  see  nothing  save  the  golden  skies  and  the 
sapphire  mountains  of  Titian.  His  conversation  never  in 
the  least  interrupted  his  work.  It  may  be  partiality  upon 
my  part,  but  I  fancy  no  room  nor  any  conversations  will 
ever  delight  me  so  again. 

Northcote  would  sometimes  speak  of  his  early  struggles 
in  London,  and  told  me  that  when  he  first  came  to  the 
city  he  was  compelled  to  colour  little  prints  to  enable  him 
to  earn  his  subsistence.  Said  the  painter  :— 

I  had  but  a  little  money  with  me,  which  I  had  been  saving  from  my 
earnings  for  some  time  down  at  Plymouth,  and  I  was  dreadfully  afraid  of 
spending  it,  lest  I  should  be  obliged  to  go  home  again.  I  accordingly  cast  in 
my  mind  how  I  might  earn  a  little,  in  order  to  prolong  my  stay  in  London. 
I  had  always  been  fond  of  drawing  birds  from  nature,  and  having  brought 
with  me  some  of  these  drawings.  I  one  day  went  into  a  print  shop  and  offered 
some  of  them  for  sale,  saving  to  the  man  that  I  could  supply  him  with  more 
if  he  could  sell  such  things.  He  looked  at  them  for  some  time  and  seemed 
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to  like  them,  but  observed  that  they  must  take  me  considerable  time  in  doing, 
and  he  feared  he  could  not  sell  them  for  anything  adequate,  at  the  same 
time  showing  me  some  prints  of  his  such  as  children  buy.  He  asked  me  if 
I  could  colour  these,  as  these  he  had  a  sale  for,  being  able  to  afford  them 
cheap.  I  could  easily  do  that,  I  said,  and  agreed  with  him  immediately, 
taking  a  bundle  of  them  home  with  me  to  my  lodgings.  I  remember  I  used 
to  rise  at  3  o'clock  in  the  mornings— for  it  was  summer  then— and  by  break- 
fast-time I  found  I  could  colour  as  many  of  these  prints  as  would  pay  my 
expenses  for  the  day  :  so  that  I  had  nil  the  rest  of  my  time  to  go  about 
seeing  pictures  or  to  improve  myself  in  painting  at  home,  and  I  thus  kept 
my  little  stock  of  money  from  wasting,  which  was  very  delightful  to  irie. 
However,  this  j-tate  of  things  didn't  last  long,  for  1  had  brought  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  Sir  Joshua  from  an  old  gentleman  who  used  to  notice  me  in 
the  country, — that  old  gentleman  there !  [Northcote  pointed  to  a  tine, 
though  early,  painting  of  Sir  Joshua's  that  hung  over  the  door  of  his 
painting  room.]  Sir  Joshua  was  so  occupied  that  he  couldn't  see  me  at 
lirst  when  I  called,  but  when  he  did,  he  wished  to  see  some  of  rny  paintings, 
which  1  took  to  him  when  I  went  again.  To  my  utter  astonishment  he 
teemed  pleased  with  them,  and  praised  them  !  Now  I  had  met  with  nothing 
but  contempt  at  home,  for  whatever  I  did  there  was  despised  to  the  utter- 
most, and  you  may  suppose  how  delighted  I  was  to  hear  my  things  praised 
by  Sir  Joshua— -a  man  whom  I  had  looked  upon  for  some  time  as  being 
something  more  than  human.  He  proposed  to  me  to  become  one  of  his 
pupils,  saying  to  me,  4  If  you  will  come  and  do  as  the  rest  of  them  do  I  shall 
be  very  glad  '  This  proposal,  you  may  be  sure,  I  instantly  accepted,  and  I 
lived  at  his  table  and  lodged  at  his  bouse,  and  did  whatever  he  set  me  to, 
such  as  painting  the  hands  and  figures  and  draperies  for  his  different 
portraits,  as  he  had  little  time  to  do  anything  besides  the  heads  and  fixing 
the  attitudes  himself.  Oh,  how  delightful  it  was  to  me  beyond  all  descrip- 
tion, being  so  far  beyond  what  I  had  dared  to  hope  for !  I  remained  in  Sir 
Joshua's  house  five  years;  four  years  was  supposed  to  be  the  time  for  those 
of  us  who  received  board  and  lodgings  for  our  labours,  but  I  was  determined 
not  to  pinch  my  master,  so  I  remained  an  extra  year. 

Northcote  was  a  very  natural  man.  Constable,  who 
knew  him  well,  often  spoke  in  great  admiration  of  his 
genuine  simplicity  of  mind  and  habits,  and  once  declared 
that  he  had  never  known  one  man,  living  so  long  in  the 
midst  of  London,  to  be  so  totally  uninfluenced,  as  was 
Northcote,  by  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  great  city 
around  him,  and  that  he  considered  him  to  be  as  unso- 
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phisticated  in  his  tastes  and  manners  as  if  he  had  dwelt 
all  his  days  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  Northcote 
had  a  great  disgust  of  all  manner  of  affection,  and  thought 
that,  in  England  at  least,  it  was  the  reigning  vice  of  the 
age.  "  I  dare  say  it  may  be  right,"  he  observed  to  me 
one  day,  "to  hang  up  murderers;  I  say  nothing  against 
it.  But  there  is  one  class  of  criminals  I  would  hang  at 
all  events  without  mercy,  and  that  is  all  that  are  guilty  of 
affection.  They  are  arrant  cheats,  and  ought  to  be  put 
away  from  the  face  of  the  earth  !  " 

"How  still  you  are,"  I  once  said  to  him,  "in  your  little 
painting-room  :  what  a  delightful  escape  is  this  from  the 
noise  and  racket  of  London,  though  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  it  !"  He  replied — 

Oh  !  I  couldn't  bear  it,  unless  it  was  still.  Stillness  has  a  mighty  charm 
for  me:  my  sister  likes  to  sit  in  a  room  next  the  street,  which  I  cannot  bear. 
1  well  remember  the  stillness  of  the  Vatican  with  great  delight,  for  I  used  to 
work  for  hours  there  without  hearing  eo  much  as  a  footstep.  As  I  was 
anxious  to  make  the  most  of  my  time  at  the  Vatican,  the  Keeper  indulged  my 
love  for  the  art  by  allowing  me  to  remain  there  after  the  hour  of  closing.  1 
used  to  lock  the  doors  myself  and  bring  the  keys  to  him  after  I  had  done.  I 
often  remained,  surrounded  by  the  grand  and  solemn  works  of  Raphael, 
until  it  was  quite  dusk.  The  place  would  become  so  awful  that  I  almost 
became  frightened;  and  I  remember  the  terrible  sound  of  the  keys  in  the 
great  locks,  and  how  it  echoed  through  the  spacious,  silent  rooms,  as  I 
turned  them  after  me.  Oh!  what  a  place  it  is.  the  rooms  are  innumerable  ! 
I  once  was  tempted.  I  remember,  whilst  resting  from  painting,  to  saunter  on 
from  room  to  room. 'and,  without  being  aware  of  it.  I  went  round  the  whole 
Palace,  and  arrived  at  the  inhabited  part,  which  I  had  fancied  I  was  going 
further  away  from  Upon  opening  a  door,  I  actually  found  myself,  to  my 
great  dismay,  in  a  room,  where  were  congregated  some  of  the  I'ope's  guards, 
who  immediately  seized  me  by  the  collar,  and.  all  speaking  at  the  same  time, 
demanded  who  I  was,  and  what  I  wanted  there.  I  told  them  all  about  it  as 
soon  as  I  had  breath,  and  explained  how  I  had  happened  to  come  there. 

The\  looked  at  one  another  with  consternation,  exclaiming.  "Good  G d! 

Our  Lord  might  have  been  assassinated!"  I  thought  to  myself  that  if  he 
was  in  no  greater  danger  than  from  me,  he  was  very  safe.  The>  allowed 
me  to  go,  but  afterwards  the  doors  giving  access  to  the  inhabited  part  of  the 
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Palace  were  kept  locked.  I  subsequently  learned  that  I  hud  penetrated  t«. 
the  very  ante-chamber  of  the  Pope.  Had  this  incident  occurred  in  some 
countries  I  should  have  been  sent  to  prison,  and  perhaps  tortured,  but  every- 
thing is  done  so  gently  there  in  Rome  that  it  is  a  delightful  place  to  live  in. 

I  was  surprised  to  hear  Northcote  speak  in  this  manner 
of  Rom'e — a  place  which  I  had  always  fancied  to  be  the 
headquarters  of  bigotry  and  intolerance — and  expressed 
my  wonder  at  what  he  had  said.  Hut  he  laughed  at  my 
idea,  and  said  the  reverse  was  the  case.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  intolerance  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  he  ex- 
plained, but  in  Rome  they  seemed  to  run  into  the  other 
extreme  of  laxity  and  indifference.  They  seemed  to  con- 
sider the  Pope  in  the  light  of  a  sovereign,  and  little  more; 
and  lampoons  and  pasquinades  against  him  and  the 
Cardinals  were  frequently  stuck  up  in  certain  places,  with- 
out any  great  pains  being  taken  to  find  out  the  authors  : 
at  least  it  was  so  when  he  was  there.  He  continued  :— 

To  l>e  sure,  the  lower  orders  are  more  superstitious  than  the  others,  as 
they  are  in  aill  other  places  as  well  as  in  Borne.  They  make  a  great  fuss  to 
get  the  Pope's  blessing  as  he  passes  along  the  streets,  so  that  he  is  obliged  to 
keep  moving  his  hands,  as  if  in  the  act  of  conveying  it,  all  the  time  he  is  out. 
and  even  when  talking  to  those  who  »ie  with  him  ;  but  this  suffices,  for  they 
go  cheerfully  on  their  way  afterwards,  and  think  no  more  about  it.  If  you 
conduct  yourself  with  decency  during  their  ceremonies,  no  further  notice  is 
taken  of  you.  Here  in  England,  you  imagine  the  King  and  Queen  far  more 
awful  personages  down  in  the  North  than  we  do  here  in  London,  I  will 
venture  to  say.  '  Tis  just  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals  : 
they  are  held  in  far  more  veneration  in  distant  parts,  where  they  are  only 
read  of,  or  are  mentioned  with  profound  veneration  by  the  priests,  than  they 
are  in  Koine,  where  they  can  be  seen  almost  every  day,  and  are  found  to  be 
only  as  other  men  are. 

Northcote,  being  well  acquainted  with  their  history, 
interested  me  by  telling  anecdotes  of  the  different  Popes. 
Sixtus  V.  was  a  frequent  topic  of  conversation.  He  con- 
sidered him  a  very  great  man,  as  he,  the  son  of  a  poor 
cowherd,  had  raised  himself  to  the  Pontifical  chair  by 
virtue  of  his  talents  alone.  He  told  me  that  this  dignitarv 
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resorted  to  stratagem  in  order  to  get  himself  elected  Pope 
by  pretending  to  be  excessively  weak  and  ill.  Upon  meet- 
ing with  any  of  the  other  Cardinals  he  used  to  cough  a 
considerable  time  before  he  spoke  to  them,  and,  indeed,  it 
was  considered  quite  a  nuisance  to  meet  the  old  Cardinal 
Montalto.  Two  great  parties  in  the  conclave,  neither  of 
whom  could  carry  the  election,  as  they  were  both  of  equal 
strength,  compromised  the  matter  by  electing  the  "sick  " 
old  Cardinal,  thinking  he  would  soon  die.  To  their  great 
surprise  and  dismay,  however,  the  newly-elected  Pope 
threw  away  his  crutches,  stepped  out  with  a  firm,  manly 
step,  and  joined  in  the  Te  Deum  with  a  loud  and  sturdy 
voice.  Upon  being  asked  how  he  became  so  suddenly  up- 
right and  strong,  he  said  that  he  had  been  bending  down 
in  search  of  the  keys  of  St.  Peter,  but  having  found  them 
it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  stoop.*  His  sister,  hearing 
of  his  great  elevation,  came  to  Rome  splendidly  attired, 
and  waited  upon  him.  He  pretended  not  to  know  her. 
His  sister,  he  said,  was  a  poor  person,  and  meanly  clad. 
She  presented  herself  to  him  again,  however,  in  a  little 
while,  attired  in  the  humblest  way.  He  now  showed  her 
great  kindness,  saying  that,  as  it  belonged  to  him  to  make 
princesses,  he  would  not  have  one  already  made.  This 
Pope  excommunicated  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  yet  he  had 
the  highest  admiration  for  her  energetic  character.  He 
once  declared  that  had  he  married  her,  and  she  had  borne 
a  son,  he  would  have  been  a  second  Alexander  the  Great. 
Northcote  also  spoke  of  the  "  Protestant  "  Pope  (Cardi- 


*  Northcote's  words  must  be  accepted  with  considerable  reserve.  Leopold 
llanke,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Popes"  (vol.  1,  page  337),  declares  that  "  the 
various  artifices  employed  by  Cardinal  Montalto  to  obtain  the  papal  tiara 
have  been  described  much  and  often.  The  affected  humility  of  his  deport- 
ment ;  how  he  tottered  along  leaning  on  his  stick,  bent  to  the  earth,  and 
coughing  at  every  step ;  but  to  him  who  reflects,  no  evidence  will  be  requisite 
to  prove  that  in  all  this  there  is  little  truth." — E.  F. 
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nal  Ganganelli),  Clement  XIV.,  and  the  Dandy  Pope, 
Pius  VI.,  the  former  gaining  the  appellation  from  his 
mild  and  tolerant  spirit,  and  the  latter  by  reason  of  his 
personal  vanity,  for  he  powdered  his  hair,  and  so  admired 
his  own  legs,  that  he  caused  the  Pontifical  robe  to  be 
tucked  up  on  one  side,  so  that  one  of  them,  at  least,  might 
be  seen. 

Whilst  he  was  studying  at  Rome,  Northcote  frequently 
saw  the  second  Pretender,  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart. 

He  had  a  box  at  the  theatre  surmounted  by  the  Royal  Arms  of  England, 
and  I  used  to  take  my  se&t  in  the  pit  immediately  beneath  it,  for  I  liked  to 
be  near  it.  He  wore  a  silk  embroidered  coat,  and  oh  !  I  remember  I  used  to 
feel  so  hurt  and  ashamed  at  seeing  a  little  hole  at  the  elbow  as  he  leant  his 
arm  over  the  side  of  the  box.  His  brother,  the  Cardinal  York,  lived  in  great 
state  in  Rome,  when  I  was  there,  though  I  was  told  that  he  had  since  lost 
everything  by  the  invasion  of  the  French,  and  was  obliged  to  accept  a 
pension  from  the  King  (George  III)  for  his  support.  But  the  style  he  lived 
in,  when  I  was  there,  was  such,  that  I  have  been  told  he  would  have  made 
a  poor  exchange  had  he  become  King  of  England,  which,  indeed,  he  did 
style  himself,  after  his  brother's  death,  by  the  name  of  Henry  IX.  I 
remember  meeting  him  in  a  narrow  lane  on  the  outskirts  of  Rome,  in  a 
most  sumptuous  equipage,  and  driving  at  a  rapid  rate.  I  took  off  my  hat 
and  stood  aside  as  he  passed,  and  he  looked  graciously  at  me.  I  have  since 
been  told  that  had  I  called  out  '  God  bless  your  Royal  Highness  !  I  am  an 
Englishman !  '  he  would  have  stopped  his  carriage  and  wept  over  me,  as  he 
has  been  known  to  do  to  some  others.  I  always  thought  it  affecting  to  see 
them. 

Northcote,  speaking  of  Haydon,  observed  that  the  two 
great  motives  of  an  artist  ought  to  be  an  ambition  to 
excel,  and  a  love  for  the  art. 

Now  Haydon  appears  to  have  enough  of  the  first,  but  little  of  the  latter 
quality.  It  was  the  same  with  Hussy,  Barry,  and  a  great  many  others. 
This  was  the  reason  why  many  threw  up  the  art  in  disgust ;  they  had 
nothing  to  support  them  but  the  world's  applause,  and  when  that  did  not 
come,  it  was  all  over  with  them.  I  have  known  many  young  men  become 
painters  in  order  to  escape  the  drudgery  of  what  they  fancied  to  be  mean 
employments,  and  to  become  what  they  chose  to  call  gentlemen,  and  not 
from  any  real  love  for  art  itself.  They  read  the  lives  of  eminently  successful 
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painters,  such  as  Eubens,  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  never  think  of  the 
hundreds  of  unsuccessful  ones,  many  of  whom  have  died  in  garrets  and 
workhouses.  Now  the  lives  of  these  ought  to  be  written  also,  and  put  into 
their  hands ;  they  would  then  know  better  what  they  were  undertaking,  for 
it  is  a  cruel  thing  that  they  should  be  deluded  in  this  way.  I  assure  you  it 
makes  my  heart  sick  when  I  see  fine  young  men  come  to  me  from  the 
country,  full  of  health  and  tine  spirits,  who  have  friends  able  to  embark 
them  in  safe  and  profitable  employments,  in  which  case  they  might  marry, 
and  enjoy  the  comforts  of  society  :  it  makes  my  heart  ache  when  I  look  at 
them,  and  reflect  what  they  must  undergo  in  order  to  succeed  in  the  art, 
and  how  very  few  of  them  will  succeed  after  all.  Young  men  have  not  a 
fair  chance,  for  they  are  enticed  by  ignorant,  though  well-meaning,  friends, 
when  they  ought  to  be  warned  and  cautioned.  If  they  can  scribble  and  draw 
a  little  while  at  school— and  almost  any  boy  can  do  this,  who  has  :i  mind  to 
try,  and  may  do  it  out  of  pure  idleness  to  avoid  lessons  and  exercises  -they 
Are  called  geniuses  forsooth  !  They  become  flattered  by  being  noticed  by 
persons  of  influence  in  their  neighbourhood,  who  want  to  gain  credit  by 
being  the  first  to  discover  embryo  talent,  till  nothing  will  serve  but  they  must 
become  great  painters,  without,  perhaps,  possessing  a  single  requisite  for 
that  purpose.  The  '  lives  '  of  highly-successful  painters  are  put  into  their 
hands— rare  instances  of  good  fortune  in  the  world-  till  they  become  fired, 
not  with  a  love  of  art  itself,  but  with  the  wealth  and  splendour  which  are  to 
flow  from  it.  •  They  dream  of  being  courted  by  Kings  and  Emperors,  as 
Titian  was;  of  being  sent  on  foreign  embassies,  like  Rubens;  and  of  enter- 
taining at  their  tables  all  that  is  splendid  in  rank  and  talent,  like  Sir  Joshua 
But  what  a  delusion  is  all  this  !  For  those  few  that  were  so  distinguished' 
there  were  hundreds  that  arrived  at  no  distinction  at  all.  Now,  young  men 
should  know  all  this  before  they  make  their  choice;  that  is  what  I  contend 
for.  But  having  once  made  his  choice,  a  man  must  make  up  his  mind  to 
suffer  all  sorts  of  privations,  and,  to  succeed  here  in  London,  he  must  be 
content  to  accept  any  employment  in  the  art,  however  mean  it  may  be 
Ah  !  Sir  Joshua  himself  used  to  have  things  brought  him  to  do  that  ground 
his  very  gizzard,  such  as  copying  bad  pictures  that  he  could  scarcely  boar  to 
look  upon  ;  but  he  refused  nothing,  all  was  accepted,  and  some  of  these  led 
to  fine  connections  and  the  best  employment  afterwards.  The  real  enjoy- 
ments of  a  painter  ought  to  be  a  love  for  the  study  and  a  contempt  for 
common  amusements  as  are  indulged  in  by  the  people  around  us. 

One  day,  when  Northcote  was  engaged  on  a  whole- 
length  portrait  of  Sackville,  Earl  of  Thanet,  I  stood 
before  him  arrayed  in  that  nobleman's  robes.  The  noble 
Earl  himself  was  suddenly  shown  into  the  room,  and  was 
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a  little  amused  at  finding  me  attired  in  his  robes.  His 
call  was  a  brief  one,  and  after  his  departure,  I  observed 
to  Northcote  that  he  had  a  very  kind  expression  of 
countenance.  **  Oh  !  he  is  a  very  good-natured  man," 
exclaimed  the  painter,  "and  I  was  much  pleased  with 
him  when  he  sat  to  me."  I  remarked  that  the  robe 
which  I  was  wearing  seemed  old  and  tarnished. 

"What  you  consider  an  old  and  tarnished  look  is  a 
great  beauty  with  these  people,"  said  he.  "  New  ones 
they  would  consider  vulgar,  as  denoting  new-made 
nobility.  Yet  he  does  not  seem  to  care  so  much  about 
such  things,  as  some  noblemen  I  have  seen  ;  his  family 
have  been  ennobled  too  long  a  time  for  that ;  I  believe 
they  are  almost  as  old  as  any  we  have.  Now  the  Scotch 
are  far  before  us  in  this  respect,  for  all  our  old  nobility 
were  exterminated  in  the  Civil  Wars  between  the  Houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster  ;  for  as  first  one  part,  and  then 
the  other,  gained  the  upper  hand,  the  adherents  of  both 
were  ultimately  destroyed,  till  scarcely  any  were  left." 

Northcote  had  painted  so  many  pictures  illustrative  of 
those  gloomy  times,  that  he  was  uncommonly  well 
acquainted  with  that  period  of  our  English  history. 
He  was  wont,  indeed,  to  describe  it  in  a  manner  so 
vivid,  and  with  such  an  air  of  reality,  that  a  person 
listening  to  him  who  did  not  know  the  time  which  had 
since  elapsed,  wrould  have  imagined  that  Northcote  must 
have  been  an  eye-witness.  "  The  tragic  events  of  those 
sad  times,"  observed  he,  "afford  fine  subjects  for  the 
painter  and  the  poet  ;  the  gloomy  dungeons,  and  the 
armour,  and  the  caparisoned  horses,  produce  the  finest 
picturesque  effects.  I  myself,  at  any  rate,  have  drawn 
largely  from  that  period,  for  there  is  one  family— that  of 
Edward  IV — which  I  may  almost  say  I  have  got  half  my 
livelihood  bv." 
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I  observed  that  I  had  recently  been  introduced  to  Sir 
William  Beechey,  and  that  I  had  been  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  not  finding  him  the  fine  gentleman  I  had 
expected  in  a  '  Sir  William.'  Northcote,  laughing,  said  : 

Oh,  no ;  he  is  not  that,  certainly.  His  manners  are  coarse,  but  I  have 
always  considered  Beechey  to  be  a  very  honest  man,  and  he  is  a  very 
good-natured  man,  too.  He  has  fought  his  way  in  the  world  excellently 
well,  and  brought  up  a  family  in  a  manner  very  creditable  to  himself ;  but 
having  risen  from  a  low  station — I  don't  know  whether  he  was  not  a  house- 
painter  at  first — he  is  not  very  polished.  He  amused  the  Koyal  Family,  when 
painting  their  portraits,  by  his  total  ignorance  of  Court  etiquette,  so  that  they 
were  every  hour  amused  with  his  blunders  in  that  respect,  which  seemed, 
however,  to  give  him  no  concern ;  being  so  totally  concerned  with  what  he 
was  about,  he  seemed  to  think  such  things  of  no  moment  whatever.  When 
Queen  Charlotte  was  sitting  to  him,  he  entertained  the  Court  ladies  by  the 
homely  way  in  which  he  conversed.  One  day,  after  the  Queen  had  sat  very 
still,  and  Beechey  had  been  working  very  hard  for  a  long  time,  she  said, 
•  Now,  Mr.  Beechey,  we  will  rest  a  little  ! '  and,  leaning  back  in  her  chair, 
she  took  a  pinch  of  snuff.  Beechey,  upon  seeing  the  box,  exclaimed,  '  God 
bless  your  Majesty  !  I  have  been  dying  for  a  pinch  this  last  hour  ! '  and  at 
once  he  took  a  good  pinch  from  the  box  without  the  least  ceremony. 

I  myself  then  related  a  story  with  regard  to  the  free- 
and-easy  manner  which  Beechey  adopted  in  the  presence 
of  royalty. 

The  King  was  once  sitting  to  him,  and  the  conversation  turned  upon  Sir 
Joshua,  whom  Beechey  much  adored.  The  King,  in  his  hurried  manner, 
exclaimed,  "  I  don't  like  that  Eeynolds  !  I  don't  like  Keynolds  ! ''  "  Oh  ! 
Why,  your  Majesty  ?  ''  responded  the  painter.  "  Because,"  the  King  replied. 
"  he  paints  red  trees,  paints  red  trees  !  "  Beechey  endeavoured  to  assure  his 
Koyal  sitter  that  some  kinds  of  trees  turned  very  red  in  the  autumn.  "  No ! 
never  red,  never  red  !  "  ejaculated  his  Majesty,  hastily,  and  the  painter  made 
no  reply.  But,  taking  his  quiet  walk  in  the  evening  through  the  park, 
Beechey  discovered  a  branch  that  was  almost  as  red  as  vermilion.  He 
brought  back  with  him  a  cutting  and  laid  it  down  in  the  painting  room,  and 
then  retired  in  the  hope  that  early  on  the  morrow  his  Majesty  would  be  con- 
vinced that  his  favourite  Sir  Joshua  had  done  nothing  but  what  Nature  had 
authorised  him  to  do.  Upon  entering  the  painting  room  the  following 
morning,  tlie  eyes  of  the  King  immediately  rested  on  the  red  branch  lying 
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on  the  table.     He,  however,  turned  upon  Beechey  a  look  of  such  displea.su re 
that  the  painter  was  afraid  to  ever  utter  another  word  about  it. 

"Oh!  this  is  extremely  likely,"  said  Northcote,  when 
1  had  told  him  the  story,  "  though  I  never  heard  the 
anecdote  before.  You  must  not  hold  arguments  with 
royalty,  nor  attempt  to  convince  them  that  they  have 
been  wrong.  This  will  never  do.  They  must  always  be 
in  the  right,  whatever  they  choose  to  say." 

I  observed  that  I  supposed  Beechey  had  been  knighted 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  painted  the  portraits 
of  the  King  and  Queen. 

"  That  is  the  compliment  generally  paid,"  returned 
Northcote,  "  but  I  don't  consider  him  a  fine  painter.  He 
sometimes  does  some  very  pretty  things,  but  his  general 
style  is  wishy-washy  and  feeble.  To  be  sure,  his  ladies' 
portraits  are  very  prettily  coloured,  and  have  a  slight, 
evanescent  look,  which  prevents  them  appearing  coarse 
and  vulgar.  But  there  are  pictures  in  the  world  I  like 
much  worse  than  Beechey's  !  " 

Northcote's  style  of  painting— his  manner  of  working- 
did  not  appear  so  fine  as  I  had  expected  it  to  be,  but  in 
some  degree  disappointed  me,  as  being  rather  feeble, 
scrubbed,  and  raw  in  colour.  These  feelings  on  the  sub- 
ject I  mentioned  to  Jackson,  who,  though  agreeing  with 
me,  said  the  colouring  would  come  to  a  fine  tone  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  as  Northcote  depended  upon  time 
to  give  a  real  finish  to  his  pictures.  Ncrthcote  himself 
afterwards  told  me  that  he  never  ventured  to  use  varnish, 
or  wax,  or  any  of  those  nostrums,  because,  though  they 
produced  a  fine  effect  at  the  time  of  their  application,  he 
had  seen  how  they  had  been  the  means  of  destroying  the 
effects  of  some  of  Sir  Joshua's  finest  pictures.  He  was 
even  afraid  of  much  oil,  as  it  tended  to  lower  the  bright- 
ness of  his  colours,  but  he  had  recourse  sometimes  to 
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mixing  it  with  turpentine*  for  diluting  his  paints.  His 
pictures  accordingly  suffered  in  appearance  at  first,  but 
he  was  well  repaid  for  this  mortification  when  he  looked 
at  them  ten  years  after  they  had  left  his  easel.  Young 
painters  are  apt  to  think  that  the  art  of  painting  consists 
in  recipes,  and  that  certain  materials,  and  certain  secrets 
in  the  method  of  using  them,  are  of  vital  importance. 
Such;  at  least,  was  my  own  impression  at  this  period  of 
my  acquaintance  with  Northcote,  and  I  was  constantly 
watching  his  mode  of  laying  on  his  colours,  and  asking 
him  questions  whenever  I  dared  to  do  so.  A  clergyman 
in  Yorkshire,  an  amateur  painter,  wrote  to  me  one  day 
saying  that  he  had  made  a  copy  of  a  portrait  of  a  friend 
of  his  which  Northcote  had  painted.  He  desired  me  to 
ask  the  painter  some  questions  regarding  the  process  he 
had  made  use  of  in  obtaining  the  colour.  He  particularly 
wished  to  know  if  the  greys,  or  greyish  tints,  on  the  edges 
of  his  shadows  in  the  face,  were  not  produced  by  scum- 
bling, or  bringing  a  lighter  tint  thinly  over  a  darker  and 
warmer  one.  Northcote  said  the  clergyman  was  probably 
correct,  as  he  was  fond  of  cool  negative  tints  produced  by 
scumbling. 

But  1  must  tell  you  that  these  modes  of  bringing  out  effects,  which  are 
considered  by  copyists  as  sovereign  rules  of  art,  are  frequently,  I  believe,  no 
more  than  the  effects  of  weakness  and  inability,  even  in  the  greatest  painters, 
to  execute  at  once  their  ideas  of  excellence.  They  are  not  so  much  methods 
of  painting  as  modes  of  recovering  blunders.  I  assure  you  I  consider  Sir 
Joshua's  painting  to  be  no  more  than  the  stragglings  of  a  mighty  genius, 
with  comparative  feebleness  in  the  practical  part,  there  being,  so  to  speak, 
inability  to  thoroughly  execute  his  ideas.  To  his  eye  only,  indeed,  did  he 
get  his  work  decent ;  to  his  liking  never,  or  at  least  very  seldom.  This  may 
be  said,  I  think,  of  all  great  painters,  as  the  mind  of  a  great  man  runs 
before  all  possible  execution.  Nature  is  so  various  that  it  is  impossible  to 


*  Northcote  used  drying  oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine  in  equal  quantities, 
for  his  vehicle,  the  term  which  painters  use  to  denote  the  fluid  with  which 
they  dilute  their  paints. 
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lay  down  any  particular  mode  of  execution.  Lely.  for  instance,  executed 
the  nose  in  a  spirited  manner,  but  then  he  made  his  noses  all  alike,  and 
therefore  knew  exactly  how  to  do  it ;  whereas  Sir  Joshua,  who  tried  to  make 
the  organ  as  various  as  lie  found  it  in  nature,  had  to  learn  how  to  do  it  every 
time  he  painted  a  fresh  face.  "Tis  on  this  account  you  see  so  many  touches 
dragged  over  each  other  in  his  works,  as  he  was  obliged  to  try  again  and 
again  before  he  could  accomplish  what  he  wanted.  He  had  an  exquisite 
feeling  for  the  beauties  he  saw  in  nature,  and  he  executed  them  as  best  he 
could.  It  is  in  the  works  of  Salvator  Rosa,  and  West,  and  Luca  Giordano 
— men  who  had  no  such  struggles  after  feeling — that  you  find  the  smart 
execution.  Titian  had  little  of  it,  and  for  the  same  reason  that  I  have 
assigned,  I  believe. 

I  said  that  whilst  living  in  the  country,  I  had  read  with 
great  interest  different  directions  for  painting  the  flesh, 
one  of  which  was  Bardwell's  "  Treatise  on  Oil-Painting," 
and  which  I  had  copied.  Said  Northcote  :— 

Yes,  I  am  aware  there  are  many  such  tracts,  and  they  may  be  useful  to  a 
certain  extent  when  a  young  man  is  commencing  and  knows  nothing  ;  but 
they  are  most  of  them  written  by  inferior  painters,  the  more  successful  ones 
having  neither  time  nor  inclination,  and  they  will  do  little  for  you  except 
they  can  teach  you  the  art  of  xeemy  nature,  for  that  is  the  great  affair.  In 
regard  to  the  different  modes  of  painting  the  flesh,  I  believe  it  is  of  little 
consequence  which  is  pursued,  if  you  only  keep  the  colours  distinct.  Too 
much  mixing  makes  them  muddy,  and  destroys  their  brilliancy,  you  know. 
Sir  Joshua  was  of  opinion  that  the  grey  tinte  in  the  flesh  of  Titian's  pictures 
were  obtained  by  scumbling  cool  tints  over  warm  ones ;  and  others  prefer 
commencing  in  a  cool,  grey  manner,  and  leaving  the  greys  for  the  mi-Idle 
tints,  whilst  they  paint  upon  the  lights  with  warmer  colours,  also  enriching 
the  shadows  with  warmer  and  deeper  colours,  too.  But  for  my  own  part,  I 
have  always  thought  it  a  good  way  to  consider  the  flesh  as  composed  of 
different  coloured  net-work  laid  over  each  other,  as  is  really  the  case  in 
nature,  and  may  be  seen  by  those  who  will  take  pains  to  look  carefully 
into  it. 

At  this  time,  the  study  of  Anatomy  was  much  talked 
about  in  the  schools  of  the  Academy.  The  students  were 
attending  Anatomical  lectures  and  dissecting  rooms  with 
great  avidity.  The  half-dozen  lectures,  however,  on  that 
subject,  which  were  annually  delivered  by  Mr.  (afterwards 
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Sir)  Anthony  Carlisle,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the 
Academy,  were  despised  as  trifling  and  nearly  useless. 

"  So  they  think  then,"  exclaimed  Northcote,  "they 
have  found  out  the  secret  of  becoming  Michael  Angelos, 
but  they  will  perhaps  find  themselves  mistaken.  Anatomy 
is  very  well  in  its  place,  and  very  proper  certainly,  as  a 
man  cannpt  understand  too  well  that  which  he  has  to 
represent,  but  it  is  only  one  thing  amongst  many,  and 
not  by  any  means  the  first.  What  signifies,  indeed,  how 
anatomically  correct  a  figure  may  be  if  'tis  without  grace, 
beauty,  or  expression  !  Besides,  those  who  think  so 
much  about  anatomy  are  apt  to  be  too  fond  of  displaying 
their  knowledge,  and  often  represent  their  figures  as  if 
going  about  without  their  skins,  which  is  very  disgusting 
to  me.  Sir  Joshua  knew  nothing  of  anatomy  ;  he  knew 
nothing  whatever  as  to  what,  was  below  the  surface,  what 
was  under  the  skin." 

"  But,"  interrupted  I,  "  did  he  not  attend  the  Anato- 
mical lectures  at  the  Academy  ?  " 

"Why,  yes;"  returned  Northcote,  "he  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  do  that,  as  he  was  President,  but  he  used 
generally  to  go  fast  asleep  !  I  don't  mean  to  hold  up  his 
example  as  proper  to  be  followed  in  this  respect,  but  only 
to  shew  how  much  he  did  without  it.  He  might,  and 
probably  would,  have  done  better  with  it.  We  see,  how- 
ever, what  he  did  without  it,  and  what  such  men  as 
Goltzius  did  with  it,  which  proves  that  it  is  not  the 
only  requisite  for  a  fine  painter.  I  admit  its  great  use- 
fulness, and  no  more.  I  suspect  it  is  Haydon  who  has 
made  this  great  stir  about  anatomy  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  He  is  a  strong  advocate  for  it,  and  is 
at  present  dissecting  horses  and  donkeys  by  way  of  pre- 
paring himself  for  a  great  picture,  in  which  these  animals 
are  to  be  introduced." 
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u  Well,  I  commend  his  industry  certainly,"  returned 
Northcote.  "If  he  can  keep  all  this  in  its  right  place, 
he  will  do  well.  But  he  must  recollect  that  the  greatest 
requisite  for  painting  animals  is  to  have  an  exquisite 
feeling  for  their  character ;  if  he  should  forget  this,  whilst 
he  is  attending  so  much  to  their  anatomy,  he  will  not 
succeed.  The  character  of  a  fine  horse,  for  instance,  is 
that  of  timid  gracefulness,  something  like  that  of  an 
elegant  lady.  Oh  !  What  heautiful  led  horses  I  used  to 
see  in  the  processions  at  Rome,  and  how  they  used  to 
delight  me  by  the  way  in  which  they  curveted  and  played 
about !  Lord  !  I  remember  them  now  like  beautiful 
visions  !" 

I  sat  to  Northcote  one  day  for  one  of  the  heads  in  his 
picture  of  "Joseph  and  his  Brethren."  It  was  during 
the  progress  of  this  work  that  he  observed  how  necessary 
beauty  was  in  a  picture,  and  that  all  the  best  painters 
had  sought  after  beauty  without  ceasing.  The  Greeks 
were  famous  for  it.  Guido,  to  be  sure,  had  carried  it 
too  far — to  insipidity — by  sacrificing  expression  to  it. 
Nothing  else  gave  permanent  pleasure  like  it.  He  re- 
membered that  on  showing  his  picture  of  '"  Jael  and 
Sisera  "  to  Sir  Joshua,  he  expressed  his  fears  that  he 
had  made  his  figure  of  Jael  too  beautiful  for  the  character, 
and  the  great  master  exclaimed,  "  She  cannot  be  too 
beautiful !  What  made  Guido  but  his  beauty  ?  No,  no." 
he  added  sharply,  "  the  woman  is  as  well  as  possible." 

Continuing  to  speak  of  Sir  Joshua,  Northcote  said  that 
he  appeared  all  simplicity  and  unsuspecting  sweetness,  so 
much  so,  that  he  had  heard  persons  say,  "  What  a  pity- 
it  is  that  this  man  does  not  seem  capable  of  managing 
his  own  affairs  ! "  But  those  persons  did  not  know  Sir 
Joshua,  for  he  was  deep  cit  the  bottom  (not  in  the  bad 
sense  of  the  term)  as  far  as  regarded  a  knowledge  of  the 
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world,  and  the  art  of  governing  those  he  had  to  deal  with 
without  their  perceiving  it.  Sir  Joshua  looked  upon  his 
sitters  as  children  who  must  be  enticed  and  pleased ; 
though  in  another  sense  he  looked  up  to  them  as  possess- 
ing that  nature  which  he  could  not  give  to  his  pictures 
so  as  to  please  himself.  He  did  not,  like  Gainsborough, 
look  upon  them  with  a  satirical  feeling.  Gainsborough, 
indeed,  disliked  his  sitters,  because  they  took  him  from 
his  study  of  landscape,  which  he  liked  so  much  better 
than  portrait  painting,  though  he  was  obliged  from 
pecuniary  motives  to  practice  the  latter. 

The  conversation  turned  on  the  effort  which  Alderman 
Boydell  made  to  encourage  historic  art  in  England  by 
initiating  the  scheme  of  a  Shakespeare  Gallery.  North- 
cote  considered  that  the  time  he  occupied  in  painting 
pictures  for  this  Gallery  was  the  golden  era  of  his  life. 

Oh,  it  was  a  nob-e  undertaking,  lie  declared,  but  J  never  thought  it 
could  succeed  here  in  England,  as  neither  were  there  painters  prepared  to 
execute  the  necessary  pictures,  nor  was  the  public  prepared  to  appreciate 
them  if  ever  so  finely  done.  I  knew  it  must  prove  his  ruin,  but  as  he  was 
determined  at  all  events  to  make  the  attempt,  and  applied  to  me  to  be  one 
of  the  painters  for  this  Collection,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  benefit  by  it,  as 
leave  it  to  others  to  do  so.  Ah  !  but  it  didn't  answer  !  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  pictures  by  Sir  Joshua,  and  Opie.  and  —I  hope  I  may  add — myself, 
it  was  such  a  collection  of  slip-slop  imbecility  as  was  dreadful  to  look  at, 
and  turned  out,  as  I  had  expected,  in  the  ruin  of  poor  Boydell's  affairs. 
However,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  neither  Opie  nor  I  had 
contributed  to  his  downfall,  for  our  pictures  sold  for  considerably  more  at 
the  sale  than  he  had  paid  us  for  them.  Oh  !  I  was  sorry  that  it  turned  out 
so,  though  it  was  the  greatest  benefit  to  me,  for  it  enabled  me  to  become  an 
historical  painter,  which  otherwise  I  never  could  have  been  to  any  extent ; 
I  should  have  been  obliged  to  have  devoted  my  time,  or  nearly  the  whole  of 
it,  to  painting  portraits.  The  prices  Boydell  paid  me  were  not  high  certainly, 
but  then  they  enabled  me  to  live  comfortably  whilst  thus  employed,  and  I 
could  thus  devote  my  time  towards  studying  the  art  deeply,  and  was  daily 
improving  myself  by  unceasing  practice ;  for  I  worked  very  hard,  I  assure 
you,  and  was  delighted  to  do  so,  as  I  knew  it  was  the  only  opportunity  I 
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should  probably  ever  have.  Oh,  I  was  delightfully  occupied  during  that 
period  !  When  I  reflect  upon  it,  I  am  astonished  at  my  own  good  fortune, 
for  this  singular  and  bold  undertaking  came  exactly  at  the  right  lime  for 
me ;  had  it  been  earlier,  I  could  not  have  availed  myself  of  it,  for  I  should 
not  have  been  prepared  for  it.  I  always  look  upon  Boydell  as  my  true 
patron,  for  though  he  only  employed  me  as  one  tradesman  does  another  in 
the  way  of  business,  yet  he  enabled  me  to  do  that  which  I  could  never  have 
done  but  for  him. 

Many  fr'ends  would  speak  to  Northcote  in  praise  of 
the  abilities  and  popularity  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 
But  with  these  he  would  sometimes  lose  his  patience,  for 
he  considered  Lawrence,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
qualities,  which  he  acknowledged  him  to  possess,  as  a 
sort  of  man-milliner  painter, —  a  4  meteor  of  fashion/ 
whom  he  felt  quite  certain  posterity  would  estimate 
pretty  much  as  he  then  did.  He  once  told  me  of  an 
incident  in  connection  with  this  popularity  of  Lawrence, 
which  seemed  to  annoy  as  well  as  amuse  him.  Some 
years  before,  Northcote  had  painted  the  portrait  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  whom  he  was  greatly  pleased  with  as  being 
a  very  sensible  and  worthy  man,  and  without  any  of  that 
upstart  swagger  which  he  so  much  hated.  One  day  this 
very  picture  was  brought  back  to  his  house  for  the  pur- 
pose of  either  having  a  duplicate  made  from  it,  or  being 
varnished,  and  his  servant  upon  presenting  it  to  him, 
said  he  was  ordered  to  request  that  the  picture  should  be 
taken  great  care  of,  "  as  the  family  thought  almost  as 
much  of  it  as  if  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  himself  had 
painted  it.''  "Ah!"  exclaimed  the  offended  Northcote, 
"  you  may  tell  them  I  shall  be  sure  to  take  care  of  the 
picture.  But  not  because  they  think  it  almost  as  good  as 
a  *  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,'  for  I  do  not  thank  them  for 
that  compliment.  But  I  will  take  care  of  it,  say,  because 
I  think  it  a  great  deal  better,  and  because — I  painted  it 
myself ! " 
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We  spoke  of  West,  then  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  Said  Northcote  : — 

He  is  happy  in  possessing  his  own  good  opinion.  He  calls  me  Cara- 
vaggio,*  and  thinks  himself  Raphael,  but  I  can  tell  him  who  he  is,— he's 
Carlo  Maratti,  and  made  up  of  the  sweepings  of  the  Italian  schools.  But 
though  he  has  little  or  no  originality,  he  has  managed  nevertheless  to  make 
up  his  nest  exceedingly  well.  West  is  a  learned  painter,  for  he  knows  all 
that  has  been  done  in  the  art  from  the  beginning.  He  is  exactly  what  is 
called  "  the  schools  ''  in  painting,  for  he  does  everything  by  rule,  and  can 
give  you  chapter  and  verse  for  every  touch  he  puts  upon  the  canvas.  He  is 
on  that  account  ths  best  possible  teacher,  for  he  can  tell  why  and  wherefore 
every  thing  is  to  be  done.  West  is  an  American  royalist,  which  is  one  great 
reason,  I  believe,  why  he  has  all  along  been  such  a  mighty  favourite  with 
the  King  (George  III).  When  he  went  to  Rome  to  study,  he  was  introduced 
to  the  old  Cardinal  Albani,  who  was  blind,  and  who,  upon  being  told  that  he 
was  from  America,  fancied  he  must  be  an  aboriginal  Indian,  and  conse- 
quently a  savage,  for  he  asked  if  he  spoke  any  language.  Upon  being  told 
that  West  spoke  English,  the  old  Cardinal  was  greatly  surprised,  and, 
calling  upon  him  to  approach  near  to  him,  he  passed  his  hand  over  his 
features,  and  exclaimed,  in  Latin,  '  Ah,  fair  young  man !  Handsome 
fellow  ! ! ' 

West,  being  a  Quaker,  could  not  accept  the  honour  of  knighthood,  which 
otherwise,  he  would  certainly  have  had.  Now  I  have  always  thought  there 
was  something  grand  in  his  position  on  that  account,  as  he  could  not  be 
honoured  by  anybody,  being  placed  in  a  position  above  receiving  honours  or 
titles,  even  from  the  King. 

"I  wish,"  remarked  Northcote  to  me  one  day,  "I 
could  ascertain  what  the  world  will  eventually  think  of 
me  as  a  painter ; "  and  then,  assuming  a  melancholy 
tone,  he  added : 

I  suppose  I  must  never  know.  He  told  an  anecdote  which  somewhat 
related  to  this  subject.  "  Some  years  ago,"  he  said,  "being  in  the  city,  I 
took  it  into  my  head  to  call  and  see  the  pictures  in  the  Guildhall,  one  of 
which,  '  The  Death  of  Wat  Tyler.'  I  painted  myself,  and  there  were  also 
some  of  Opie's  best  pictures  there,  especially  his  '  Murder  of  David  Rizzio.' 
The  man  who  carried  the  keys  and  opened  the  door  of  the  Council  Chamber 
for  me,  knew  not  who  I  was,  so  I  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  hear 
.something  about  my  picture.  I  asked  him  who  was  the  painter  of  that 

"Northcote  was  supposed  to  have  borrowed  his  light  and  shade  largely  from 
Caravaggio. 
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picture  (pointing  to  my  '  Wat  Tyler ').  His  answer  was,  '  I  really  don't 
know.'  Had  I  been  wise,  I  should  have  stopped  after  such  an  answer,  but 
like  a  fool,  I  must  go  on,  so  I  again  asked,  '  Is  it  considered  a  fine  picture,  I 
wonder?  Have  you  heard  it  spoken  of  as  such?'  'No,  sir,'  said  he,  'I 
cannot  say  I  have.'  'Have  you  heard  of  Opie?  '  I  continued.  'Oh  yes  ;  I 
have  heard  of  Mr.  Opie.'  I  had  then  got  enough,  and  came  hurriedly 
away. 

Being  with  Northcote  one  day  when  the  allied  armies 
were  approaching-  Paris,  I  expressed  to  him  my  appre- 
hensions for  the  safety  of  the  Louvre  Gallery.  He 
rejoined  that  if  all  the  fine  paintings  existing  were 
destroyed,  and  if  there  were  a  demand  for  pictures, 
much  finer  pictures  would  rise  up  than  we  should  other- 
wise have.  The  old  pictures  kept  us  in  trammels, 
whereas  if  they  were  done  away  with,  every  painter 
would  follow  the  bent  of  his  feelings,  and  we  should  then 
have  more  novelty  and  variety  than  we  have  at  present. 
The  Ancients  were  held  up  to  us  as  unquestionable 
authorities,  because,  he  supposed,  they  were  the  first 
in  point  of  time. — '  Had  Shakespeare  been  bound  down 
by  the  laws  of  the  ancient  drama,  he  would  have  done 
nothing.' 

Early  in  1815,  I  used  to  see  advertisements  all  about 
London,  announcing  that  the  portrait  of  Bonaparte  on 
horseback,  by  Northcote,  was  to  be  seen  in  a  certain 
room — *'  Bonaparte  with  his  head  downwards,"  the  ad- 
vertisement said — the  charge  for  admission  being  one 
shilling.  Some  tim£  'before,  I  had  seen  this  self-same 
portrait  at  an  auction* "room,  and  had  been  greatly  struck 
with  it.  But  if  it  had  been  the  finest  portrait  by  Titian, 
no 'one  would  have  dared  to  purchase  it  at  that  period, 
for  fear  of  being  called  a  traitor  to  his  country.  One  day, 
when  I  was  at  Northcote's,  I  ventured  to  mention  this 
picture,  and  referred  to  the  advertisements-  about  it. 
'Oh,"  he  exclaimed,  '  I  suppose  —  -  fancies  he  can  make 
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a  few  shillings  by  this  piece  of  foolery ;  well,  if  he  can,  I 
have  no  objection,  as  it  does  not  affect  my  reputation  as 
a  painter.'  '  But/  said  I,  '  to  think  of  anyone  paying  a 
shilling  to  see  a  picture  turned  upside  down  is  beyond 
my  comprehension  !'  'Oh!  the  English,'  remarked  he, 
'  have  done  many  things  as  foolish  as  that ;  we  can  play 
the  fool  excellently  well  when  we  are  in  the  humour :  'tis 
our  bigotry  that  causes  all  this,  and  we  are  encouraged 
in  it  to  the  utmost  by  interested  persons.  This  picture 
has  been  sadly  kicked  about  since  I  painted  it.'  'But  I 
wonder  you  should  have  painted  it  at  all ! '  I  observed. 
'  Oh.  but  I  thought  so  highly  of  him  at  that  time,  that  I 
painted  him  as  if  I  had  been  painting  a  god  :  he  was  so 
handsome,  too  (and  that  was  no  small  matter  with  me) 
before  he  grewr  so  fat.  He  is  a  person  of  great  abilities, 
and  might  have  done  great  things  for  the  French  nation. 
I  thought  he  was  going  to  do  so,  but  when  he  stuck  the 
crown  on  his  head,  then  I  had  done  with  him  ;  then  I 
saw  that  he  was  a  selfish  creature,  as  bad  as  those  he  was 
fighting  against.  I  saw  that  there  was  no  good  going  to 
come  of  him. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  1814  that  Kean,  the  actor, 
.-came  out  in  London  with  the  greatest  eclat.  In 
November  of  the  previous  year,  he  and  his  wife  had 
come  to  lodge  in  the  same  house  as  I  did  in  Cecil  Street. 
It  was  after  the  Christmas  holidays,  however,  when  the 
manager  of  Drury  Lane  brought  him  out,  when  he  first 
appeared  as  Shylock,  and  afterwards  in  'Richard  III,' 
and  set  the  whole  city  in  a  ferment  about  him.  North- 
cote,  among  the  rest,  was  greatly  interested,  and  felt  a 
great  curiosity  to  see  and  converse  with  the  actor.  Kean 
was  beset  with  artists  wanting  to  take  his  portrait  in 
every  mode,  shape,  and  size  that  could  well  be  imagined, 
all  of  whom  he  thanked  for  "  the  honour  the}'  did  him  " 
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as  he  expressed  it — but  he  so  disappointed  them  by  his 
sad  want  of  punctuality,  that  they  could  mate  nothing  of 
him.  I  suggested  to  Northcote,  thinking  that  the  actor 
would  be  punctual  with  a  man  of  his  standing,  that  he 
should  offer,  through  me,  to  paint  Kean's  portrait. 
"Oh,"  said  he,  "I  don't  like  the  idea  of  painting 
players,  there  is  no  nature  in  them.  I  might  have 
painted  Kemble,  but  I  could  never  bring  my  mind  to 
do  it.  You  know  what  Opie  said  when  asked  why  he 
did  not  paint  the  players — '  confound  them,  they  have 
everybody's  faces  but  their  own,  what  can  I  make  of 
them  ? ' ' 

However,  Northcote  wished  to  converse  with  this 
second  Garrick,  so  he  consented  to  my  plan.  I  men- 
tioned the  matter  to  Kean,  who,  in  his  customary  way, 
remarked  that  he  "  was  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Northcote 
for  the  honour  he  did  him."  We  arranged  a  morning 
upon  which  we  should  both  proceed  together  to  Mr. 
Northcote's.  The  day  at  length  arrived,  I  got  him  from 
his  lodgings,  and  thought  I  had  him  all  safe,  when  lo ! 
upon  arriving  at  Charing  Cross,  it  came  into  Kean's  head 
that  he  would  like  to  have  a  ride  into  the  country,  and  go 
he  would  in  spite  of  all  I  could  urge  to  the  contrary.  I 
must  apologise,  he  said,  to  Mr.  Northcote,  and  tell  him 
that  his  health  required  fresh  air  and  exercise  that  fine 
morning,  and  that  he  \vould  "do  himself  the  honour"  of 
waiting  upon  him  at  any  other  time  he  would  name.  I 
was  sadly  disappointed,  for  personally  I  longed  to  hear 
the  conversation  between  two  such  men. 


MODERN     OPERA. 
BY  ROBERT  PEEL. 

•'  It  is  a  great  problem  to  determine  how  far  we  can  make  speech  sing  and 
music  speak.  It  is  upon' a  good  solution  of  this  problem  that  the  whole 
theory  of  dramatic  music  depends." — ROFSSKAV. 

certain  alumni;  in  the 'declining  years  of  the 
i6th  century,  met 'at  the  house  of  Giovanni  Bardi, 
Count  of  Vernio,  to  discuss  how  they  could  reproduce  the 
musical  declamation  peculiar  to  the  ancient  Greek  drama, 
they -could  have  had  little  or  no  idea  of  the  far  reaching 
effect  of  their  meetings  upon  the  civilised  and  artistic 
world.  •'  ' 

Opera,  a  genuine  child  of  the  renaissance,  was,  through 
their  efforts,  born  at  Florence  in  1594 — some  say  1597— 
in  the  guise  of  a  work  called  ''Daphne/'  by  Jacopo  Peri. 
Although  at  first' not  much  more  than  an  accompanied 
recitative  this  inmica  parlantc  was  seen  by  Monteverde  to 
be  capable  of  great  expansion,  and  breaking  through  some 
of  the  old  'cast-iron  rules  of  composition  he  widened  its 
scope  and  greatly  added  to  the  orchestra  both  in  number 
and  variety  'of  scoring. 

About  fifty  years  after,  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  writing 
operas,  saw  that  the  almost  interminable  monologue  was 
artistically  incomplete,  and,  giving  rein  to  his  melodious 
instinct,  he  practically  reversed  the  idea  of  the  founders  of 
opera  and  made  melody  almost  independent  of  the  true 
musical  requirements  of  the  piece.  This  was  more  and 
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more  exaggerated  until  opera  became  little  better  than  a 
vehicle  for  vocal  display  to  the  utter  neglect  of  all  dra- 
matic instinct. 

Gluck  was  the  one  who  perceived  this,  and  purified 
matters  by  composing  on  something  like  the  lines  of  the 
original  writers,  plus  the  experience  and  orchestral  know- 
ledge acquired  since  their  day. 

Mozart  next  heightened  and  vivified  opera.  The  tragedy 
and  comedy  of  every-day  life  were  held  up  as  in  a  musical 
mirror  and  the  realms  of  fancy  and  romance  invaded. 
"Figaro,"  "II  Flauto  Magico,"  and  "Don  Giovanni" 
seem,  like  some  of  Shakespeare's  masterpieces,  to  have 
been  given  for  all  time.  Referring  to  the  "Don"  Men- 
delssohn once  told  a  friend  "that  if  he  were  compelled  to 
adjudicate  upon  the  claims  of  the  masterpieces  for  premier 
position  he  would  give  the  prize  to  Mozart's  *  Don 
Giovanni.' ' 

With  this  scanty  prelude  we  approach  the  period  of  our 
article,  namely,  this  century,  and  especially  the  latter  half 
of  it. 

Before  entering  upon  the  subject  of  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  opera,  mention  must  be  made  of 
Beethoven  and  his  "  Fidelio."  Whether  he  wrote  it 
in  order  to  prove  that  he  could  write  such  a  work, 
or  because  financially  it  was  made  worth  his  while, 
we  do  not  know,  but  we  do  know  one  thing,  namely  that 
if  there  be  an  opera  in  which  the  rival  claims  of  musical 
form  and  dramatic  expression  are  evenly  balanced,  that 
opera  is  "  Fidelio."  Although  founded  on  the  model  of 
the  German  Singspiel — with  a  spoken  dialogue — it  has 
been  said  that,  however  censorious  the  critic  may  be,  if 
he  be  honest,  he  will  find,  on  looking  for  the  inner 
meaning  of  the  scenes  presented,  that  Beethoven  has 
been  before  him,  and  gone  deeper  still ;  and  that  while 
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some  readers  have  sacrificed  musical  beauty  and  form  to 
dramatic  expression,  and  others  have  run  to  the  other 
extreme,  banishing  dramatic  meaning  to  introduce  lovely 
music,  he  has  shewn  that  it  is  possible  to  have  the  per- 
fection of  the  one,  without  sensibly  lowering  the  level  of 
the  other. 

Carl  Maria  von  \Yeber  (1786-1826)  is  the  next  to 
claim  our  attention.  He  is  especially  the  one  who 
introduced  opera  to  the  world  of  romance,  Certainly 
Mozart  had  in  a  sense  shewn  the  way,  but  to  Weber 
must  be  given  the  credit  of  composing  the  first  romantic 
opera. 

l>v  romantic,  which  may  in  some  sense  be  regarded  as 
an  off-shoot  from  the  classical,  I  mean  the  introduction 
of  those  beings  or  characters  which  exist  only  in  the 
imagination.  I  do  not  mean  imaginary  kings,  heroes, 
potentates,  or  peasants,  and  for  whom  music  is  written 
suitable  to  the  parts  they  have  to  play,  but  characters, 
the  like  of  whom  never  did,  never  can,  live  except  in  the 
brain  of  the  poet,  or  as  the  result  of  an  ignorant  and 
disordered  superstition. 

The  denizens  of  the  world  of  sprites,  fairies,  mermaids, 
gnomes,  ghosts,  goblins,  witches,  and  demons  are  called 
up  from  the  vasty  deep,  and  summoned  to  appear  before 
us.  They  are  made  to  unfold  all  their  fiendish,  ghoulish, 
and  fascinating  natures  or  powers,  and  influence  for  good 
or  ill,  the  human  characters  with  whom  they  are  in  contact 
during  the  action  of  the  piece  in  which  they  are  cast. 
It  may  also  include  the  splendours  of  chivalric  pageantry: 
it  is  at  home  'neath  the  groined  arches  of  the  dank  and 
gloomy  cloisters,  and  it  finds  itself  not  out  of  place  in 
the  noisome  darkness  of  the  weird  solitude  of  the  forest. 

Weber's  "  Freischiitz  "  (produced  in  1821)  is  at  once 
the  earliest,  and  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  romantic 
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opera.  It  is  a  simple,  human  love  story,  completely  per- 
meated and  saturated  by  an  atmosphere  of  horror,  and 
whose  progress  is  influenced  by  the  powers  of  darkness 
from  beginning  to  end.  To  me  the  music,  heightened 
by  the  mise  en  scene,  during  the  casting  of  the  magic 
bullets,  in  the  presence  of  Samiel  himself,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  triumphs  of  tone-painting,  and  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  incident,  which,  of  itself,  is  of  the 
wildest  supernatural  horror. 

I  may  here  remark  that  "  Freischiitz "  was  the  pro- 
duction that  made  opera  complete.  It  had  now  laid 
under  contribution  practically  all  the  sources  from 
which  strength  or  variation  could  be  drawn.  Elabor- 
ations were  still  to  come,  but  in  the  main  what 
followed  was  but  the  distinct  and  direct  result  of  what 
had  gone  before.  Even  the  idea  of  the  leit-motif  is  not 
wanting  here,  and  one  may  almost  give  to  Weber  the 
honour  of  inventing  it,  though  it  had  been  suggested  by 
the  notes  sung  by  the  Statue  in  "  Don  Giovanni." 

In  connection  with  "  Freischiitz  "  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  overture  to  that  work  is  the  first  complete 
overture  that  we  have  to  any  opera.  That  is  to  say, 
where  the  fundamental  spirit  of  the  opera  is  predominant 
in  the  overture,  and  in  which  some  of  the  leading  themes 
are  incorporated.  The  leading  spirit  or  idea  had  been 
exemplified  previously  in  a  most  masterly  and  perfect 
manner,  say  in  the  overture  to  "  Figaro,"  but  where  are 
the  matchless  airs  of  that  work  ?  Not  in  the  overture 
certainly,  although  that  breathes  nothing  else  but  the 
joyousness  that  pervades  the  work  to  which  it  is  the 
prelude. 

The  overture  to  "  Freischiitz  "  is  far  superior  to  any  of 
Rossini's,  which,  though  they  are  charmingly  and 
brilliantly  scored,  at  times  seem  to  sink  down  to  a  put 
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pourri  of  the  leading  themes  loosely  strung  together. 
Weber  has  incorporated  these  two  requisites  in  a  manner 
which  precludes  any  idea  of  patchiness,  or  want  of  spon- 
taneous creation,  and  it  has  been  said  that  since  his  time 
there  has  been  no  fine  example  of  the  operatic  overture, 
until  Wagner's  "Tannhaiiser." 

Following  upon  "  Freischiitz "  came  "  Euryanthe," 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  romance  of  chivalry.  This 
opera  was  succeeded  by  "  Oberon  "  instinct  throughout 
with  the  romanticism  of  fairyland.  Three  months  after  the 
production  of  this  last  opera,  Weber  died  in  London,  and 
was  buried  in  Moorfields.  To  him  must  be  accorded  the 
palm  of  being  the  first  great  composer  of  romantic  opera, 
and  we  may  sum  up  by  saying  that  without  Weber, 
Wagner  would  have  been  impossible. 

With  one  exception,  I  hardly  think  it  necessary  to  go 
at  length  into  the  merits  or  leading  features  of  the  many, 
some  brilliant,  composers  who  came  after.  Not  that 
either  the  men  or  their  works  are  nonentities,  far  from 
it,  but  because  the  lines  on  which  they  worked  had 
been  clearly  laid  down  by  predecessors.  But  if  in  de- 
scribing operatic  evolution,  it  be  not  necessary  to  dwell 
long  on  those  men,  it  would  be  more  than  absurd  to 
ignore  them.  The  names  of  Meyerbeer,  Rossini,  Auber, 
Donizetti,  Bellini,  Thomas,  Gounod,  Berlioz,  Bizet,  Balfe, 
and  others,  not  forgetting  Leoncavallo  and  Mascagni 
form  a  magnificent  array  of  musical  writers,  and,  taken 
as  a  whole,  they  have  worthily  worn  the  mantle  cast 
upon  them  by  great  predecessors. 

Take  for  instance  Meyerbeer's  "  Huguenots," — a 
splendid  example  of  '  Grand  Opera.'  Rossini's  "William 
Tell,"  with  its  marvellous  colouring ;  that  masterpiece 
of  Gounod's  and  the  weird  music  of  Berlioz  set  to 
the  same  subject — "  Faust ;"  the  passionate  opera  of 
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"  Carmen ;  the  voluptuous  strains  of  Doni/etti  and 
Bellini,  and  the  bewitching  melodies  of  Balfe,  these  and 
others  as  fully  entitled  to  mention,  but  which  space  does 
not  allow,  are  but  specimens  of  what  the  operatic 
writers  of  this  century  have  bequeathed  to  us. 

The  various  schools,  sections,  or  styles  into  which 
opera  had  been  divided,  were  all  clearly  denned,  and 
had  been  thoroughly  established 

I  give  a  division  as  follows: — (i).  Classical  Opera; 
(2).  Singspiel :  (3).  Opera  Seria ;  (4).  Opera  Buffa  : 
(5).  Opera  Comique  ;  (6).  Grand  Opera  :  (7)  Romantic 
Opera. 

Those  different  titles  more  or  less  explain  themselves 
with  the  exception,  perhaps  of  two,  namely,  Opera 
Comique  and  Grand  Opera. 

The  first  one  does  not,  as  its  name  might  suggest, 
necessarily  imply  something  comic  or  burlesque,  but  it 
is  imperative  that  the  denouement  should  be  a  happy 
one,  and  the  dialogue  must  be  spoken  ;  the  second  one 
is  sung  throughout  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  any  spoken 
dialogue,  and  should  have  the  accompaniment  of  a  full 
orchestra.  Operas  composed  on  these  lines  came  fre- 
quently from  the  pens  of  French  writers. 

At  times  operas  are  found  which,  although  being  of 
one  class,  partake  in  some  sense  of  the  leading  features 
of  another. 

I  have  not  made  special  mention  of  Operetta,  Opera 
Bouffe,  or  other  productions  of  that  class  with  which 
Sullivan's  name  has  been  so  long  associated  because, 
although  they  do  in  a  sense  fall  within  the  category  of 
opera,  they  are  of  such  an  ephemeral  nature  and  the 
libretti  at  times,  with  their  tin  soldiers  and  paper  sailors, 
of  so  nonsensical  a  character  that  I  am  unable  to  accord 
to  them  an  equality  with  the  serious  works  mentioned, 
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or  implied,  in  this  paper.  I  admit  the  sparkling  quality 
of  the  music,  the  catchiness  of  the  melodies,  and  the 
occasional  characterisation,  but  to  compare  "  Cox  and 
Box,"  "  The  Grand  Duchess  of  Gerolstein,"  or  ''The 
Geisha,"  with  "Orpheus;1  "The  Don,"  "  Freischutz," 
or  "The  Ring,"  is  to  my  mind  an  absolute  abuse  of  terms. 

But  one  name  stands  out  specially  for  notice,  the  name 
of  Richard  Wagner  (1813-1883). 

Just  before  Gluck's  time,  opera  had  been  completely 
captured  by  the  vocalists.  Works  were  composed  but  could 
only  obtain  performance  when  music  was  written  that 
would  allow  singers  to  exhibit  the  capacity  and  quality  of 
their  voices;  thus  the  dramatic  element  had  been  sub- 
merged and  trampled  upon  by  cavatinas,  bravuras  and 
roulades.  Wagner  found  a  similar  condition  of  things, 
though  perhaps  not  quite  so  bad. 

Since  Peri's  time  few  men  have  so  divided  and  rent  the 
musical  world  as  Wagner  and  few  men  have,  in  art,  made 
such  a  volte  face.  At  the  commencement,  writing  melodies 
and  introducing  choruses  quite  in  the  existing  style  and 
conventional  places  he  finished,  apparently  at  least,  with 
reducing  set  arias  to  a  minimum  and  by  driving  the  con- 
ventional chorus  clean  off  the  stage.  As  an  instance  of 
the  latter  take  "  Siegfried,"  there  is  melody  to  be  found  in 
it,  to  wit,  the  wonderful  Schmiedelied  of  Siegfried  when 
forging  anew  the  swrord  Nothung.  But  where  are  the 
choruses  ?  Gone,  clean  gone,  and  to  me  they  do  not  seem 
to  be  missed.  Wagner's  idea  was  similar  to  Gluck's, 
namely,  that  if  the  action  of  the  piece  demanded  a  song, 
a  song  must  be  sung ;  if  a  chorus  was  requisite  one  would 
be  introduced,  but  if  by  interpolating  either,  the  dramatic 
instincts  were  offended  or  the  action  of  the  piece  interfered 
with,  not  all  the  petitions  or  demands  of  the  singers  that 
ever  lived  would  make  either  of  them  depart  one  wit  from 
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the  lines  laid  down  for  the  true  representation  of  the 
Dramma  per  la  musica, 

Further  (I  speak  now  of  Wagner),  if  a  song  be  intro- 
duced the  melody  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  character 
and  situation  represented  and  is  heightened  by  an  orches- 
tration at  once  brilliant  and  appropriate.  Quite  a  different 
thing  to  the  airs  at  times  introduced  say,  by  Donizetti  in 
some  of  his  operas:  for  instance  "  Lucia,"  or  "  Lucrezia," 
where  one  hears  melodies  accompanied  by  a  band  whose 
dump,  dump,  justifies  Wagner's  taunt  of  the  big  guitar ; 
melodies  beautiful,  nay  bewitching,  but  wrhich  do  not  in 
the  least  assist  in  pourtraying  the  episodes  represented 
and  which  are  about  as  necessary  to  the  action  of  the 
piece  as  the  pipeclay  on  the  soldier's  uniform  is  to  the 
winning  of  a  battle. 

No  doubt  Wagner  made  many  enemies  by  taking  such 
a  course,  in  fact  he  raised  a  perfect  storm  in  the  musical 
world.  The  critics,  or  the  bulk  of  them,  were,  like  the 
tipsters,  wrong  again.  The  Times  "would  not  give  him  a 
chance  ";  the  A  thenceum  took  "Tannhaiiser"  as  "  an  insult "; 
the  Musical  World  denounced  his  music  as  "reckless,  wild, 
extravagant  and  demagogic  cacophony,"  and  so  on.  In 
Paris  the  opposition  took  largely  of  caricature.  Cham 
fired  off  volley  after  volley  denouncing  "Tannhaiiser"  as 
"a  din"  and  then  recommending  it  as  "a  soporific."  One 
of  the  quips  represented  a  man  who,  when  asked  to  pay 
for  his  seat,  replied,  "  I  have  come  to  hear  the  music  of 
the  future  ;  I  am  the  payer  of  the  future,"  and  our  own 
Punch  talked  humorously  of  "  promissory  notes." 

That  phase  is  past  and  over.  No  doubt  many  people  go  to 
hear  Wagner's  operas  and  come  away  with  a  bewildering 
disappointment.  Those  persons  remind  one  of  the  boy 
who  only  liked  claret  when  there  was  sugar  in  it.  In  our 
day  music  must  be  something  more  than  a  "  concord  of 
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sweet  sounds."  In  opera,  particularly,  is  this  the  case. 
It  can,  and  should  be  made  to,  awaken  and  quicken 
emotion  and  heighten  the  scene  presented  to  us. 

Now  there  are  limits  to  the  bounds  of  music.  It  is  an 
inarticulate  language,  and  if  pushed  too  far  will  only  land 
its  hearers  in  an  almost  hopeless  quagmire  of  guessing 
and  doubt.  It  is  generally  allowed  that  music  acts  upon 
and  illustrates  the  emotions,  and  its  meaning  is  clearest 
and  its  power  most  effective  when  not  pushed  beyond 
those  limits.  It  has  been  said  that : — "  Emotion  and 
emotion  only  is"  at  the  root  of  all  music.  Ideas  may  go 
towards  its  development,  or  be  occupied  in  its  scientific 
arrangement,  but  in  its  origin  it  is  emotion  pure  and 
simple.  To  speak  of  a  musician's  thoughts,  therefore,  is 
misleading." 

The  question  now  comes,  has  Wagner  pushed  it  too 
far  ?  It  is,  I  think,  quite  impossible  to  judge  fairly  of 
Wagner's  music  unless  the  surroundings  are  present 
which  he  deemed  necessary;  and,  it  may  be  added,  you 
ought  to  be  in  possession  of  what  may  be  called  his  key 
in  order  to  attempt  to  grasp  the  meaning  he  intended 
to  be  conveyed.  What  was  that  key  ?  It  was  nothing 
less  than  this — That  his  works,  his  later  works,  were 
not  merely  operas  (a  combination  of  music  and  poetry), 
not  merely  dramas  as  generally  understood,  but  musical 
elucidations  of  the  problems  of  life,  of  art  and  conduct, 
and  lights  and  observations  upon  man,  society,  and  the 
universe. 

He  held  that  a  singer  could  make  clear  problems 
which  an  actor  having  the  use  of  words  only  would  find 
impossible.  He  wrote  an  analysis  of  Tannhaiiser,  and 
in  it  he  says  : — "  I  declare  that  not  even  the  most 
eminent  actor  of  our  own  or  by-gone  times  could  solve 
the  task  of  a  perfect  pourtrayal  of  Tannhaiiser's  character 
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on  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  above  analysis,  and  I  meet 
the  question — how  could  I  hold  it  possible  for  an  opera 
singer  to  fulfil  it  ? — by  the  simple  answer  that  to  music 
alone  could  the  draft  of  such  a  task  be  offered,  and  only 
a  dramatic  singer  just  through  the  aid  of  music  can  be 
in  a  position  to  fulfil  it.  Where  a  player  would  seek  in 
vain  among  the  means  of  recitation  for  the  expression 
wherewith  to  give  this  character  success,  to  the  singer 
that  expression  is  self-offered  in  the  music."  And  with 
regard  to  "The  Ring/'  he  says: — "  I  now  realise  myself 
how  much  of  the  whole  spirit  and  meaning  of  my  poem  is 
only  made  clear  by  the  music  ;  I  cannot  now,  for  my  life, 
even  look  at  the  words  without  the  musical  accompani- 
ment." To  put  it  shortly,  he  endeavoured,  and  claimed, 
to  teach  and  expound  what  may  be  called  a  philc.sophy  of 
life  by  his  music,  and  that  it  was  music  alone  that  could 
make  clear  that  philosophy. 

Now,  can  any  man  make  out  the  philosophical  or 
psychological  ideas  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  "  Lohen- 
grin "  or  "The  Ring"  unless  he  has  Wagner's  words  to 
guide  him  ?  Yet  that  was  the  very  thing  he  believed 
he  had  made  clear.  Can  music  expound  a  school  of 
philosophy  ?  Can  a  guide  showing  the  duty  of  man 
towards  his  Maker,  his  brother  or  himself  be  extracted 
from  the  tones  and  semi-tones  which  constitute  an  octave  ? 
The  answer  to  that  question  shows  the  answer  also  to — 
Has  Wagner  pushed  music  too  far  ? 

I  feel  certain  that  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  excepting 
some  few  fanatical  musical  Postlethwaites,  no  ordinary, 
or  for  that  matter  extraordinary,  intelligence  can  extract 
a  school  of  philosophy  from  Tannhauser  except  from  the 
words  of  the  poem.  Wagner  saw  in  his  music  that  which 
no  one  else  can  see.  His  music,  as  music,  suffered  much, 
suffered  quite  enough  through  his  determination  to  make 
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it  entirely  subservient  to  the  dramatic  requirements  of 
the  piece,  but  when  it  came  to  propounding  a  school  of 
philosophy  by  professors  of  the  trombone,  bassoon,  violin, 
piccolo  and  big  drum,  one  cannot  wonder  that  Wagner  is 
still  "caviare  to  the  general"  and  a  bewilderment  to  the 
ordinary.  Nevertheless,  no  one  can  successfully  dispute 
his  ability  to  write  melody,  no  one  can  truthfully  deny  his 
power  and  brilliancy  of  orchestration,  and  as  for  his  tone 
painting,  it  has  never  been  excelled  and  seldom  equalled. 

J.  M.  W.  Turner  was  a  great  painter,  that  goes  without 
saying,  but  he  firmly  believed  that  he  was  the  man  of  all 
men  to  manage  the  Bank  of  England.  Wagner  had  an 
enormous  musical  gift,  but  he  was  completely  possessed 
with  the  idea  that  he  was  a  profound  philosopher  and 
that  music  was  the  best  possible  vehicle  for  bringing  that 
philosophy  home  to  the  minds  of  men.  In  fact,  he  w^ould 
have  been  offended  at  the  suggestion  that  "  The  Ring  " 
was  only  immortal  music  set  to  a  grand  poem.  He  re- 
pudiated the  idea  that  his  works  were  only  operas — a 
wedding  of  music  and  poetry. 

Of  Wagner's  philosophy  and  its  explanation  by  music 
it  has  been  well  said  : — "  These  musical  dissertations  on 
freedom,  and  conventions  and  the  marriage  laws,  and 
necessity,  and  renunciation,  and  regeneration  have  little 
interest  for  any  one  but  those  constructed  somewhat  upon 
Wagner's  pattern.  To  the  vast  majority  of  us  they  are 
merely  dull.  What  does  survive  in  our  minds  overriding 
all  disrespectful  feelings  towards  the  philosophy  of  '  The 
Ring '  is  the  marvellous  music  to  which  it  is  wedded,  the 
stupendous  expression  of  every  emotion  it  is  possible  for 
music  to  express,  the  genius  with  which  every  part  is 
welded  together  by  the  leading  motives,  the  vastness  of 
mind,  not  met  with  in  any  musician  before  or  since,  that 
enables  Wagner  to  handle  like  a  giant  that  mass  of  in- 
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tractable  material  and  bend  everything  to  his  own  will 

all  that  will  continue  to  interest  men  in  '  The 

Ring  '  is  the  purely  human  portion,  the  great  pictures  of 
love  and  hate,  of  pain  and  sorrow  and  death." 

When  one  knows  the  lofty  ideal  he  strove  for,  the  prin- 
ciples that  guided  him,  and  his  determination  to  write 
accordingly,  never  swerving  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
can  one  wonder  that  many  of  his  hearers  fail  to  under- 
stand or  appreciate  him  ?  Will  he  someday  be  ap- 
preciated and  understood  ?  He  has  burst  through  and 
thoroughly  broken  down  many  of  the  bonds  that  had 
held  operatic  composers.  We  know  that  progress  in 
operatic  music  has  many  times  been  denounced  because 
of  its  being  opposed  to  conventional  ideas.  Gluck  en- 
countered the  bitterest  opposition  ;  Mozart  was  found 
guilty  of  heterodoxy  by  the  musical  "  Shallows  "  of  his  day, 
and  Wagner  has  been  held  up  to  scorn  and  ridicule  and 
condemned.  What  wrill  be  his  fate  ?  Judging  by  the 
signs  of  the  present  day  it  would  seem  the  omens  are 
favourable. 

Some  may  say  it  is  only  a  fashionable  mood,  a  pass- 
ing fever,  something  akin  to  the  idiotic  sun-flower  craze, 
that  his  music  does  not  sound  right,  and  so  on,  in 
short,  that  it  is  one  of  those  things  that  no  fellow  can 
understand. 

Now  we  know  that  in  art  in  general,  and  musical  art  in 
particular,  what  was  yesterday  recondite  and  too  high  to 
be  reached,  is  to-day  only  a  stepping-stone  to  something 
still  higher ;  what  is  esoteric  to-day  is  often  exoteric  to- 
morrow. To  me,  it  seems,  that  his  music  will  live,  but  it 
is  questionable  if  that  deep  psychological  meaning  which 
Wagner  attached  to  his  music  will  become  any  clearer  or 
ever  be  universally  accepted.  Whether  he  was  right  or 
wrong  in  so  sternly  banishing  those  symmetrical  forms 
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and  substituting  what  he  called  "  Melos  " — a  species  of 
song  between  true  recitative  and  true  melody — time  alone 
can  show  :  for  there  are  many  who  hold  those  forms  can 
be  turned  to  good  account  without  any  real  hindrance  to 
dramatic  action. 

At  any  rate  he  has,  I  think,  made  it  impossible  to  go 
back  and  take  as  a  standard  for  opera  the  tuney  system  in 
vogue  during  the  first  half  of  this  century.  One  may 
lament  that  so  much  genius  was  wasted  on  attempts  at 
philosophical  tone-painting,  but  one  cannot  ignore  his 
enormous  musical  faculty,  his  marvellous  power  of  orches- 
tration, and  his  wonderful  expression  of  every  emotion 
that  music  can  be  made  to  express. 

Wagner  had  the  enormous  advantage  of  being  his  own 
librettist.  He  chose  his  own  subjects,  and  treated  them 
according  to  his  own  ideas.  Thus,  one  of  the  great 
stumbling  blocks  to  the  production  of  high-class  opera 
was  removed.  The  difficulty  that  beset  Handel,  Gluck, 
Mozart,  Verdi,  in  fact,  practically  every  composer  of 
opera,  the  difficulty  of  composing  to  another  mind,  was 
in  this  case  non-existent — he  composed  to  his  own. 

Wagner  found  congenial  soil  in  the  old  Sagas ;  he 
revelled  in  the  Skandinavian  mythology,  which  gave  him 
as  he  thought,  the  opportunity  of  wedding  his  music  to 
his  philosophy.  But  his  highest  flight  was  when,  like 
Tennyson,  his  muse  being  influenced  by  the  glamour  and 
mysticism  of  the  traditions  connected  with  the  Holy 
Grail,  he  produced  the  immortal  music  of  Parsifal. 
Even  when  he,  as  it  were,  descended  from  his  Olympian 
heights  to  treat  human  passions  and  their  complications, 
as  for  instance,  Rienzi  or  Tristan,  he  never  wrote  any- 
thing poor  or  mean ;  and  even  his  one  comic  opera, 
"The  Meistersingers/'  possesses  an  orchestration  of  mar- 
vellous power. 
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But  one  point  I  wish  to  emphasize,  he  did  not,  like 
Monteverde,  Scarlatti,  Mozart  or  Weber,  add  new  sources 
from  which  opera  could  draw  inspiration.  What  differ- 
ence there  was,  was  in  decree,  not  in  kind.  Certainly 
in  degree  the  difference  was  great,  very  great.  The 
orchestration — and  it  is  there  where  the  difference  lay 
chiefly — the  orchestration  of  his  works  as  compared  with 
that  of  Gluck,  was  that  of  a  full-grown  man  to  an  infant. 
But  even  here  the  child  was  father  to  the  man.  Of 
course,  the  elaboration,  if  not  the  introduction,  of  the 
leit-motif  must  be  yielded  to  him,  and  also  the  association 
of  certain  instruments  with  particular  characters  or  inci- 
dents as  illustrated  in  his  later  period. 

It  has  been  said  against  Wagner,  and  with  truth,  that 
his  works  can  only  be  produced  after  great  scenic  pre- 
parations, and  at  a  very  large  expense.  That  allegation 
cannot  well  be  denied,  and  one  must  therefore  admit  that 
so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  a  disadvantage.  Compare  the 
small  requirements  for  the  "Don,"  "Fidelio,"  or  "  Frei- 
schiitz,"  with  the  huge  demands -made  to  effectively  pro- 
duce, say,  the  "  Valkyrie,"  in  which  gods,  demi-gods,  and 
men  make  love  to  and  slaughter  one  another ;  where  the 
daughters  of  Wotan  have  to  be  seen  riding  through  the 
air  on  horseback,  carrying  or  conducting  the  souls  of  dead 
heroes  to  Walhalla ;  and  the  orchestra,  both  in  number 
and  power  of  execution,  being  such  as  was  undreamt  of 
until  the  latter  half  of  this  century. 

It  is  a  common  complaint  that  Wagner's  accompani- 
ments are  so  loud  that  the  singers  can  scarcely  be  heard. 
And  there  is  truth  in  that,  but  whether  that  is  due 
entirely  or  only  partially  to  the  composer  is  another 
matter.  We  all  of  us  know  how  each  individual  per- 
former, either  in  a  chorus  or  orchestra,  has  a  sneaking 
weakness  to  be  clearly  heard.  And,  of  course,  the 
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pleasure  of  performing  must  be  allowed  for  a  little. 
Berlioz  had  an  experience  of  an  amateur  orchestral 
society  in  which  the  clarionets  had  brought  the  wrong 
instruments  :  they  could  not  transpose  but  they  insisted 
on  joining  the  orchestra  because  they  "  had  paid  their 
subscriptions  and  so  had  a  right  to  play."  Wagner 
himself  was  one  day  conducting  a  rehearsal  and  as  the 
trombones  were  playing  louder  than  was  necessary,  he 
said,  "  Gentlemen,  gentlemen,  we  are  not  walking  round 
the  walls  of  Jericho." 

To  conclude,  through  storm  and  stress  he  for  years 
pursued  his  lonely  course :  despised  and  held  up  to  scorn 
and  contumely  he  remained  true  to  his  theories  ;  failure 
after  failure  did  not  daunt  him  for  "  he  never  doubted 
clouds  would  break,"  and  when  at  last — almost  at  the 
last — the  clouds  did  break  and  he  received  from  the  King 
of  Bavaria  an  invitation  to  produce  some  of  his  works 
with  all  requisite  financial  assistance,  the  musical  world 
came  by  degrees  to  allow  his  transcendent  musical  genius 
and  to  admit  that  it  would  be  absolutely  stupid  to  hold 
that  the  musical  drama  had  not  been  enriched  or  to  deny 
his  elevating  influence  upon  opera. 


THE     SONG     OF     THE     CYCLOPS. 

(Freely  adapted  from  Theocritus.) 
BY  TINSLEY  PRATT. 


/^OME   thou  hither,  fair  sea-maiden,   where  the  surges 

beat  and  roar, 
And  the  nodding  woods  bend  lightly  all  along  the  plea- 

sant shore  ! 
Wilt  thou  cast  off  him  that  loves  thee  ?     Wilt  thou  scorn 

his  passion  fraught 
With  the  very  breath  of  being  —  shall   his  pining  be   as 

nought 

In  thy  sight,  O,  milk-white  maiden,  that  thou  comest  not 

again, 
Though    my  yearning  gaze  unwearied,  seeketh  o'er  the 

watery  plain  ? 
Still    thou    rliest    from    before   me,  and  thy  shape   I   oft 

pursue  : 
In  my  dreams  I  hold  thee  loving  —  shall  I  wake  and  rind 

thee  true  ? 

Nay,  when  sleep  hath  fallen  from  me,  and  I  feel  the  cool 

sea-wind 
Blowing  fresh  upon  my  forehead,  better  I  were  stricken 

blind, 
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Than  to  wake  and  rind  thee  near  me,  and  from  out  those 

eyes  of  thine, 
Star-like  flashes  gleam,   that  enter  deep  within  this  heart 

of  mine. 

Yet  thou  wilt  not  stay  my  calling,  but  upon  the  wings  of 

dawn, 
Like  a  fleeting  dream  thou  fliest  of  some  hopeless  fancy 

born. 
When  thou  earnest  with  thy  mother  here  to  gather  from 

the  hill, 
Blooms   of  the  pale  hyacinthus,   I  thy  maiden   lap  did 

fill 

With  the  heaped  blossoms  treasured  in  the  woodland's 
happy  store, 

And  the  sea-cliff  blooms  that  cluster  all  along  the  sound- 
ing shore ; 

On  that  day  my  master-passion  bound  itself  alone  to  thee, 

Nor  shall  it,  O,  maiden,  faulter  in  the  unborn  days  to  be. 

Yet,  by  Zeus  !    I  know  thou  hold'st  me  ever  hateful  in  thy 

sight, 
For  the  one  eye  in  my  forehead,  and  this  shaggy  brow  of 

night : 

I,  the  servant  of  Hephaestus  in  the  savage  wilds  afar, 
Where  'mid  leaping  flames  of  Etna  forged  are  the  bolts 

of  war : 

Herdsman  I  of  many  cattle,  shepherd  of  the  mountain 

flocks ; 

Dweller  in  the  mighty  cavern  hidden  by  the  distant  rocks. 
—Canst    thou    show    no    pity,   maiden  ?     for   behold    on 

grassy  lawns, 
Daily  do  I  lead  to  pasture,  for  thy  sake  eleven  fawns : 
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Daily  do  I  tend  for  thee  four  sucklings  of  the  mountain 

bear, 
And  for  thee  my  feet  shall  trespass  where  the  lion   hath 

his  lair. 
Let  the  grey  sea  roll  for  ever  its  long  billows  'gainst  the 

land! 
I  will  guide  thee,  gracious  maiden,  I  will  lead  thee  by  the 

hand, 

Where    the    slender   cypress   springeth,    and   the   shady 

laurels  grow, 
And  the  ivy  dun  embowers  fair  retreats  which  thou  shalt 

know : 
There  it  is  the  sweet   grapes  cluster,   in   that  place  the 

water  chill, 
From    the  snowy  brows  of  Etna  floweth,   and   for  thee 

shall  fill 

There  the  deep-wood  fountain  brimming — wilt  thou  scorn 
such  hap  divine, 

For  the  cheerless  paths  that  hold  thee  in  thy  home  be- 
neath the  brine  ? 

Yet,  if  still  thou  wilt  deny  me,  that  my  form  be  harsh  and 
rude, 

These  stout  arms  alone  shall  guard  thee  from  the  tameless 
forest  brood  ; 

Gladly  will  I  tend  upon  thee,  and  obey  thy  least  be- 
hest ; 

Thou  shalt  range  our  fertile  valleys  like  the  huntress 
Dian  drest  ; 

Though  uncouth  these  hands  may  kindle,  at  thy  will  the 
leaping  fire, 

Fed  with  oak-wood  faggots  daily,  nor  shall  aye  these 
fingers  tire, 
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At   thy    sovereign    pleasure    seeking    whatso    task    shall 

bring  thee  joy, 
Or  shall  banish  from  thy  presence  aught  that  might  thy 

sense  annoy. 
—Woe  is  me  my  mother  bore  me  not   some  creature  of 

the  deep, 
So  might  I  have  sought  thy  pathways  where  the  waves 

for  ever  sleep  : 

There  within  thy  oozy  pleasaunce  hast  thou  treasures  of 
more  worth, 

Than  the  plenteous  riches  springing  ever  from  the  teem- 
ing earth ! 

Here  the  spring  doth  flaunt  her  lilies — here  the  poppy  in 
the  corn, 

Flames  amid  the  golden  harvest,  ere  the  autumn  fields 
are  shorn  ; 

— Come,  then,  forth,  O,  Galatea  !     For  behold  the  winds 

at  play, 
Sweep  the  bending  grasses  rarely — fling  ashore  the  foamy 

spray  ; 
Here  the  olive-groves  invite  thee,  here  the  fig-tree   casts 

its  shade, 
Here  await  thee,  gracious  maiden,  bowers  of  green  that 

never  fade  ! 

— Ah,  I  know  thou  wilt  not  hear  me  ! — Could  I  dream  thy 

heart  were  kind  ? 
E'en  as  thou,  with   notes  of  passion,    might    I   woo   the 

sightless  wind. 
Woe  is  me,  my  heart  is  throbbing,  and  I  look  in  vain  for 

thee, 
But  no  response  gives  me  answer  save  the  ripple  of  the 

sea  ! 


DOWN     THE     DANUBE. 
BY  W.  V.  BURGESS. 

A/TY  first  acquaintance  with  the  Danube  was  made 
many  years  ago,  whilst  I  was  still  under  the  spell 
of  a  youthful,  and  questionably  wise,  ambition  to  swim 
across  every  important  river  in  Europe.  This  ambition, 
by  the  way,  was  duly  consummated  before  the  fervour  of 
its  impulse  had  entirely  subsided,  and  even  since  then,  the 
width  of  many  a  noble  river,  situated  in  one  or  other  of 
the  remaining  three  continents,  has  been  traversed  in  puris 
naturalibus. 

The  Danubian  retrospect,  however,  with  which  we  are 
at  present  concerned,  is  of  quite  recent  date,  and  is 
limited  mainly  to  that  portion  of  the  river  which  flows  in 
an  easterly  direction  between  Budapest  in  Hungary,  and 
the  famous  Iron  Gates  on  the  confines  of  Roumama  ;  a 
course  of  river  as  full  of  absorbing  interest  as  it  is  abound- 
ing in  delightful  scenery,  and  which,  moreover,  is  as  yet 
altogether  unspoiled  by  the  objectionable  conventionalities 
incident  to  a  popular  and  hackneyed  tourist  route. 

We  joined  the  Danube  at  Passau,  and  before  the  stars 
had  disappeared  from  the  morning  sky,  we  had  cast  off 
and  were  well  under  way  for  Vienna.  The  river  bet\veen 
these  two  points,  having  Linz  for  middle  distance,  though 
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comparatively  well  known,  scarcely  ever  receives  the  full 
mead  of  praise  it  deserves.  The  flow  of  water  is  more 
majestic  than  that  of  the  Rhine,  the  mountains  guarding 
its  course  are  grander,  and  the  chateaux  and  ruined  castles 
on  its  shores  are  associated  with  legends,  if  not  as  numer- 
ous at  least  as  wild  and  alluring,  as  any  connected  with 
the  sister-stream.  The  steamers,  which  are  clean,  com- 
modious, and  well  managed,  accomplish  the  down-river 
journey  in  a  little  less  than  fourteen  hours,  though  double 
this  time  is  necessary  for  the  reverse  passage. 

The  river  had  a  wonderfully  mystical  aspect  as,  in  the 
grey  half-light  of  dawn,  we  left  behind  us  the  towers  and 
spires  of  Passau.  We  watched  the  first  gleams  of  sunrise 
touch  peak  and  cliff,  steal  down  the  lower  slopes,  and 
presently  flick  the  swishing  waters  with  a  glitter  of  golden 
radiance.  Soon  the  yellows  and  greens  of  the  foliage,  and 
the  rainbow-coloured  patches  of  flowers  became  distinct, 
and  we  settled  ourselves  at  the  prow  of  the  boat  to  enjoy 
the  continually  changing  panorama.  On  we  sped  between 
pine-clad  hills  and  beetling  cliffs,  past  crumbling  shrine 
and  handsome  schloss,  here  we  called  at  a  sleepy  quay, 
and  there  we  tapped  a  busy  mart.  Linz  was  reached, 
explored  and  deserted,  then  awhile,  and  the  steamer  shot 
the  Greiner  Schwall  rapids,  emerged  upon  a  wider  stretch 
of  water,  threaded  its  course  through  numerous  islands, 
till  in  the  glow  of  early  evening  the  domes  and  steeples  of 
Austria's  queenly  Capital  came  slowly  into  view. 

Only  those  who  have  really  experienced  the  beguiling 
charms  of  stately  Vienna,  with  its  Stefan- Kirche,  its  Ring- 
Strasse,  its  Prater,  and  its  Schonbrunn,  can  understand 
with  what  feelings  we  ultimately  tore  ourselves  away  from 
its  fascinating  attractions  to  resume  our  river  journey.  A 
small  steamer  conveyed  us  from  Franzens-Briicke  down 
the  Danube  canal  to  Pratereck,  where  our  transfer  to  the 
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large  main-river  boat  was  effected.  The  distance  hence  to 
Buda  is  about  equal  to  that  which  separates  Passau  and 
Vienna — that  is  a  full  day's  sail  with  the  stream.  After 
submitting  ourselves  to  the  tender  care  of  the  comestible 
department,  our  usual  complacency  returned,  and  we 
leisurely  set  about  an  inspection  of  our  surroundings. 
The  deck  was  fairly  spacious,  awning-shaded  in  part,  and 
accommodated  with  seats,  so  disposed  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  space  available  for  promenading.  A  considerable 
sprinkling  of  Slavonic  character  among  our  fellow  voy- 
agers, gave  an  interestingly  foreign  tone  to  the  groups 
which  were  scattered  about.  Beyond  the  boat',  the 
scenery  was  by  no  means  striking,  the  broad  clear  bosom 
of  the  river  was  dotted  with  clusters  of  low  islands,  over- 
grown with  dusky-green  willows  and  fringed  with  tall  reeds 
or  rushes.  Passing  under  the  walls  of  Hamburg,  the 
strains  of  an  itinerant  orchestra  reached  us,  and  recalled 
the  fact  that  near  this  place  Haydn,  the  composer,  was 
born.  The  monotonous  character  of  the  banks  prevailed 
until  we  approached  the  lower  spurs  of  the  Little  Car- 
pathians, upon  one  of  which  we  shortly  observed  the  old 
quadrangular  castle  of  Pressburg.  We  tried  with  diffi- 
culty to  imagine  that  this  tranquil,  picturesquely  piled-up 
old  town  was  once  the  Royal  Capital  of  Hungary.  That 
here  the  youthful  and  defenceless  Queen  Maria  Teresa,  by 
beauty  of  person  and  force  of  character,  roused  her  chiv- 
alrous subjects  to  maintain  their  rights,  and  vindicate  her 
sovereignty.  Again  the  margin  of  the  river  became  flat 
and  featureless,  except  for  the  essentially  foreign  cachet 
it  borrowed  from  the  rude  and  ungainly  water-wheels 
which  at  intervals  lined  its  course.  Soon  we  were  gliding 
by  the  "Golden  Gardens,"  fertile  islands,  from  thirty  to 
fifty  miles  in  length,  which  lay  along  the  course  of  the 
Danube.  Now  the  prodigal  waters  had  widened  out  into 
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a  great  silent  lake,  huge  patches  of  whose  surface  were 
darkened  with  the  broad  leaves  of  the  water  lily,  and 
starred  over  and  over  with  the  white  and  gold  of  its 
flowers.  The  width  of  the  river  here  must  be  reckoned  by 
miles,  and  its  sombre  olive  depths  are  only  relieved  by  the 
surface-reflected  clouds  of  the  many-tinted  sky.  For 
hours  our  boat  moved  with  such  steady  progress,  that  we 
might  have  imagined  ourselves  becalmed.  The  far  off 
shores,  endlessly  varied  in  contour,  decreased  gradually  in 
colour  intensity,  to  an  etherealised  grey,  and  in  the  great 
heat  of  the  summer  afternoon,  a  silence  absolute  fell  upon 
scene  and  people  alike — nothing  but  the  deadened  throb  of 
the  steamer's  engine  disturbed  the  brooding  quietness. 
There  was  solitude  without  any  sense  of  desolation,  perfect 
stillness,  but  with  the  spirit  of  peace  pervading  it.  All  this 
became  altered,  however,  as  we  steered  in  the  sunset  light 
towards  the  proud  palace  of  the  Palatines.  The  river  was 
all  astir  with  boat  and  barge  as  we  passed  under  the  hand- 
some suspension  bridge,  where  the  scene  assumed  an  ani- 
mated appearance  almost  bewildering  compared  with  the 
reposeful  solitude  we  had  just  left.  Surely,  we  thought, 
as  we  drew  near  the  landing  quay,  no  capital  in  the  whole 
world  is  more  gloriously  situated  than  is  this  twin-city  of 
Budapest.  Pesth  on  the  left  hand  with  its  magnificent 
piles  of  public  buildings,  its  terraced  squares  and  tree 
shaded  promenades,  its  porticoed  shops  and  handsome 
quays.  Buda  on  the  right,  venerable  and  dignified,  domi- 
nated from  the  heights  of  its  rocky  aclivity  by  the  old 
yellow-walled  palace  and  a  bold  commanding  escarpment 
fortress,  both  base-garlanded  with  veritable  hanging  gar- 
dens of  almost  Oriental  splendour.  Between  these  two, 
the  old  and  the  new  cities,  the  waters  of  the  mighty 
Danube  sweep  in  majestic  beauty.  We  shall  not  stay  now 
to  describe  even  the  principal  attractions  of  the  impressive 
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metropolis  of  Hungary.  This  being  a  second  visit,  a  few 
days  only  were  needed  to  go  over  the  points  and  objects 
of  interest  which  had  previously  attracted  our  especial 
attention. 

The  steamer  left  Budapest  at  10  p.m.,  and  at  that  hour 
we  stood  upon  the  deck.  The  night  was  clear  and  balmy. 
Slowly  the  myriad  lights  of  the  gay  capital  sank  behind  us ; 
bye  and  bye  only  a  few  glimmering  points,  high  up  the 
Blocksburg,  were  discernable,  and  seeking  the  seclusion  of 
our  sleeping  cabin,  we  were  soon  oblivious  of  all  things 
external.  Next  morning  we  were  disturbed  by  the  steamer 
impacting  against  the  wooden  pier  of  Baja,  and  our  slum- 
bers were  wholly  put  to  flight  by  the  morning  reveille  of 
a  bird  which  had  perched  in  the  unclosed  porthole  of  our 
cabin.  Ascending  to  the  deck  while  it  was  yet  early 
morning,  we  could  see  the  broad  river  speeding  on  with- 
out a  ripple  breaking  the  glass-like  surface  of  its  dull  grey 
waters.  The  mist  which  hung  between  us  and  the  further 
shore  was  suffused  from  above  with  a  luminous  glow,  the 
nearer  buildings  and  trees,  phantom-like  and  colourless, 
were  just  visible,  but  distant  objects  were  strangely  con- 
torted or  altogether  obliterated.  Some  unexplained  delay 
afforded  us  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  numerous 
boats,  capacious  and  deeply  laden  with  wheat  and  Indian 
corn,  which  were  moored  alongside  the  quay.  We  were  in- 
formed that  this  was  a  noted  grain  distributing  centre,  and 
stepping  ashore  we  were  interested  in  watching  the  opera- 
tions of  the  corn  market,  and  in  noting  the  provincial 
peculiarities  of  Hungarian  dress  and  manners. 

Another  two  hours  and  we  had  arrived  at  Mohacs, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  gently  undulating  plain,  and 
surrounded  with  enormous  tracts  of  maize  and  vine 
covered  land.  There  were  scores  of  bathers,  in  a  secluded 
arm  of  the  river,  taking  their  morning  dip.  This  sight 
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was  refreshingly  invigorating,  when  contrasted  with  the  last 
bathing  wre  had  witnessed  in  the  Kaiserbad  at  Budapest. 
There  in  a  huge  tank  of  tepid  sulphur-water,  and  an 
atmosphere  wreathed  in  steamy  vapour  we  had  viewed  the 
not  altogether  attractive  sight  of  a  score  or  more  men  and 
women  bathing  promiscuously  together,  a  lolling-about- 
and-bobbing-up-and-down  company  of  wrinkled  naiads 
and  corpulent  tritons.  What  the  particular  ailments  were 
which  necessitated  such  peculiar  treatment  we  were  unable 
to  learn,  but  they  get  cured,  or,  as  the  bad-meister  signifi- 
cantly observed,  "They  fancy  they  do."  Mohacs,  other 
than  its  quaint  rows  of  thatch-roofed  houses,  possesses  no 
features  of  scenic  interest;  it  is,  however,  historically 
famous  as  the  spot  where  in  1526,  Solyman  the  Magnifi- 
cent utterly  vanquished  the  Christians  and  placed  Hungary 
under  Ottoman  rule,  a  supremacy  which  lasted  150  years. 
During  the  remainder  of  that  long  brilliant  summer  day 
we  forged  along  with  the  stream,  and  where  the  land  was 
flat  the  bright  sunshine  lay  on  vast  plains  of  maize  which 
stretched  away  far  beyond  the  reach  of  sight.  On  the 
left  bank  a  good  road  now  skirted  the  river,  here  bridging 
a  tributary,  there  spanning  a  narrow  glen,  passing  through 
wood  and  marsh,  curving,  rising,  and  falling  with  the 
course  and  contour  of  the  shore,  for  at  least  fifty  miles. 
Sometimes  we  called  at  some  very  curious  wooden  landing 
stages  and  were  witnesses  of  some  strange  meetings,  and 
hearers  of,  doubtless,  some  stranger  colloquies  if  we  could 
have  understood  them.  In  Hungary,  except  among  the 
officials,  there  is  nothing  spoken  but  Hungarian.  The  people 
are  inordinately  proud  of  their  Magyar  language,  which 
they  say  was  introduced  into  the  country  by  the  Magyars 
themselves  when  they  over-ran  the  land  a  thousand  years 
ago.  It  is  a  difficult  tongue  for  another  nationality  to 
acquire,  but  an  extremely  pleasant  one  to  listen  to.  One 
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remarkable  thing  is  its  almost  entire  freedom  from  any- 
thing like  patois.  The  signboards  over  the  Hungarian 
shops  written  in  this  character  have  a  quasi-Greek  look 
about  them.  A  propos  of  signboards,  we  remember  seeing 
one  near  a  riverside  quay  bearing  in  English  this  incon- 
gruous legend  :  "  Porkmeat  and  other  groceries  made 
here." 

Suddenly  the  river  gave  a  sharp  turn,  and  we  descried 
across  the  peninsula  made  by  the  curve,  the  bold  rocky 
fortress  of  Peterwardein.  As  we  approached  this  lofty 
and  romantically  situated  old  citadel,  the  day  was  nearly 
done,  the  broad  waters  of  the  river  were  splashed  with 
sunset  colours,  a  rich  glow  came  from  betwixt  the  hills, 
suffused  the  dim  dusky  woods,  and  fell  aslant  the  several 
headlands  that  lay  across  the  distance  in  front  of  us. 
Whilst  yet  contemplating  the  gold  and  purple  ripples  that 
diverged  from  our  prow,  and  sank  behind  in  moving 
effects  of  nameless  tints,  we  found  ourselves  coming  to 
rest  at  the  base  of  the  castle-crowned  rock.  A  few 
minutes  afterwards  and  we  had  laboured  up  the  tortuous 
ascent  of  the  citadel,  from  whence  a  vision  of  enchant- 
ment broke  upon  us  impossible  of  description.  Long 
after  the  sun  was  lost  to  view  the  heavens  retained  mar- 
vellous tones  of  salmon-pink,  golden-green,  and  pearly- 
gray,  against  which  the  hills  appeared  like  transparent 
screens,  the  nearer  plain  was  rilled  with  violet  shadow, 
and  through  it  the  river  wound  like  a  sinuous  track  of 
subdued  glory.  Somewhere  from  below  the  tinkling  of 
bells  was  heard,  here  and  there  among  the  narrow  streets 
far  beneath  us,  among  which  lie  the  bones  of  the  great 
crusader,  John  Capistranus,  glimmering  lights  appeared, 
and  then  the  yellow  moon  sailed  into  an  infinite  expanse 
of  indigo  sky.  We  thought  nature  had  never  proffered  to 
us  a  more  exquisite  scene.  And  so  with  the  stars  gleam- 
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ing  and  paling  above  us,  the  mystery  of  night  about  us, 
and  the  spell  of  its  stillness  upon  us,  we  descended  to  our 
steamer,  there  to  sleep  and  perchance  to  dream  of  a  night 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

Early  the  succeeding  morning  we  were  cutting  through 
the  cool  sweet  air,  under  a  cloudless  canopy  of  sunny  blue. 
Soon  we  touched  at  Karlowitz,  of  plum-brandy  fame,  and 
here  we  took  on  board  quite  a  crowd  of  vintagers  who  in 
spite  of  their  wild  looks  and  brigandish  apparel,  behaved 
with  grave  courtesy  towards  us  and  each  other.  We  were 
told  by  the  director  of  the  University  Library  at  Budapest 
that  the  Hungarians  were  a  sober  and  pure  spoken  people, 
from  which  we  inferred,  after  a  little  experience,  that  they 
were  perhaps  too  poor  to  afford  plum-brandy,  and  that 
their  language  was  too  difficult  to  lend  itself  to  voluble  or 
artistic  swearing.  Of  the  latter  surmise,  our  linguistic  defi- 
ciency disqualifies  us  from  speaking  as  an  authority,  but  of 
the  former  we  can  truthfully  say  that  during  our  journey 
through  the  whole  length  of  Hungary  we  never  saw  a  case 
of  inebriation.  In  some  parts  of  Germany  drinking  and 
oath  uttering  are  proverbial,  in  Austria  they  are  less  so, 
and  if  drinking  decreases  in  ratio  in  Hungary  its  concomit- 
ant must'  also  decrease,  so  that  the  dictum  of  Monsieur  le 
Directeur,  that  the  Magyars  are  a  pure  spoken  people,  is 
logically  right  after  all. 

In  the  meantime  we  had  arrived  at  the  last  Hungarian 
town  on  the  Danube,  Semlin,  the  home  of  John  Hunyadi. 
The  town,  which  we  entered  shortly  after  landing,  had  a 
sort  of  Rip  van  Winkle  look  about  it,  as  if  the  people  had 
left  it  along  with  John  Hunyadi,  five  hundred  years  ago, 
and  had  not  yet  returned.  There  was  a  depressing  air 
about  the  deserted  wide  thoroughfares,  and  the  closely 
shuttered  though  somewhat  fine  buildings.  Someone  says 
there  are  eighteen  thousand  inhabitants  in  the  town  and 
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its  suburbs,  we  did  not  see  more  than  eighteen  units.  We 
lunched,  save  the  mark,  in  a  patio,  with  fowl  perched 
above  our  heads,  filth  beneath  our  feet,  and  in  our  ears  the 
music  of  a  fountain  which  was  supplied  from  a  tub  hoisted 
in  the  midst  of  an  adjoining  mulberry  tree. 

That  night  we  supped  and  slept,  or  tried  to  do,  in  Bel- 
grade, the  capital  of  Servia.  The  place  was  literally 
swarming  with  immense  beetles,  frogs  and  mosquitoes.  As 
we  strolled  along  the  quiet  streets,  brilliantly  lighted  with 
electricity,  we  started  thousands  of  toads  and  water 
beetles  from  beneath  our  feet,  while  myriads  of  mosquitoes 
buzzed  about  our  heads.  Long  after  we  had  retired,  the 
silence  of  the  night  was  made  hideous  with  the  croking  of 
amphibians  and  the  buzzings  of  insects.  The  higher  part 
of  the  town  which  we  visited  next  morning,  we  noticed 
with  regret,  was  fast  losing  that  Oriental  appearance 
which  had  so  charmed  us  on  a  previous  visit.  Large 
modern  hotels  and  fine  public  buildings  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  flat-roofed  palaces  and  Turkish  bazaars. 

Again  we  took  up  our  Danube  journey,  and  before 
many  hours  had  passed,  the  river  was  tumbling  between 
the  deep  gorges  of  the  Southern  Carpathians.  The 
scenery  became  wild  in  the  extreme,  we  sailed  under  gaunt 
frowning  precipices  at  the  bases  of  which  the  pent  up 
waters  dashed  back  in  long  rolling  waves,  under  the  dark 
shadows  of  enormous  cliffs  and  towering  peaks  we  sped, 
then  out  into  a  spacious  lake  whose  surface  was  wrinkled 
with  fearful  looking  whirlpools.  Here  and  there  on  jutting 
rocks  and  in  apparently  inaccessible  spots,  were  to  be  seen 
the  ruins  of  medieval  castles  and  strongholds  of  Roman 
origin.  We  were  now  fairly  in  the  great  defile  of  Kasan, 
which  for  seventy-three  miles  presents  alternately  the 
wildest  and  the  grandest  scenery  imaginable,  till  it  culmi- 
nates in  the  rapids  and  the  iron  gates  of  Roumania.  Our 
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breath  is  held  with  suppressed  excitement  as  our  vessel 
with  accelerated  speed  swishes  round  each  stupendous 
headland  of  the  river — the  stream  narrows  in  places  to 
within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  and  attains  a  depth 
of  over  two  hundred  feet.  Now  we  sail  between  lofty 
walls  of  perpendicular  rock,  and  the  dauntless  spirit  of 
ancient  Rome  is  borne  in  upon  us  as  we  see  the  chiselled 
holes  squarely  cut  in  the  rock,  and  recognise  the  manner 
in  which  they  stayed  up  their  improvised  road  for  the  tow- 
ing of  their  craft  and  the  transport  of  their  cattle.  The 
Danube  was  once  the  high  road  into  Central  Europe  for 
these  intrepid  sons  of  Romulus,  and  a  marble  tablet  affixed 
on  the  rocky  wall  about  this  point,  intimates  in  words  now 
almost  effaced  by  time,  that  Trajan  by  this  route  entered 
upon  his  first  Dacian  campaign.  In  the  afternoon, 
Orsova,  the  last  Servian  town,  situated  on  the  Roumanian 
frontier,  was  reached,  and  the  early  evening  found  us  in  a 
smaller  steamer  descending  the  rapids  and  passing  through 
the  celebrated  Eisernes  Thor.  Well  might  this  passage  be 
named  the  Iron  Gates,  the  defile  is  gloomy  and  threaten- 
ing, black  forbidding  rocks,  with  jagged  point  or  shelving 
ridge,  stud  the  bed  of  the  river,  causing  the  water  to 
divide  into  innumerable  streams  and  cascades,  through 
which,  if  depth  of  water  allows,  the  little  vessel  darts  and 
leaps  in  a  wonderfully  exciting  manner.  This  risky 
method  of  traversing  the  defile  is  now  obviated  by  the 
completion  of  a  canal  channel  along  the  Servian  bank. 

The  passport  regulations  in  these  Slavonic  states  are 
particularly  strict.  Neither  steamboats,  railway  or  dili- 
gence tickets  can  be  obtained  without  its  presentation, 
nor  can  you  embark  or  disembark  without  the  same  for- 
mality. Our  passport  was  an  old  Turkish  one,  which  had 
been  vised  in  Constantinople  and  Alexandria,  and  con- 
sequently of  no  earthly  use  for  our  present  journey,  but  by 
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dint  of  assisting  the  officials  in  its  decipherment,  and 
ostentatiously  pointing  out  the  impressive  red  seal  and  the 
bold  V.R.  we  had,  without  much  difficulty,  managed  to 
get  through  so  far.  Our  first  real  reverse  occurred  at 
Turn  Severin,  our  first  landing  place  in  Roumania.  The 
official  examiners,  and  these  are  usually  from  four  to  six  of 
the  Austrian  military,  suspected  something  irregular  in  our 
documents,  and  detained  us  pending  the  arrival  of  their 
chief.  Meanwhile  darkness  had  come  down  upon  the 
scene  and  the  only  chance  of  conveyance  back  to  Orsova, 
where  we  had  deposited  our  baggage,  and  where  we  in- 
tended to  pass  the  night,  had  gone !  Whilst  we  were 
chafing  and  smarting  under  these  conditions,  the  chief  at 
length  appeared.  Before  him,  with  an  air  of  assumed  con- 
fidence, we  pointed  out  the  large  star-edged  seal  and  the 
regal  initials,  and  in  indignant  terms  demanded  an  ex- 
planation of  our  detention.  In  his  pompous  ignorance 
the  chief  saw  at  once  that  our  passport  was  duly  in  order, 
owing  to  its  important  appearance,  and  reprimanding  his 
subordinates  for  their  stupidity,  he  magniloquently  bowed 
us  into  restored  liberty.  Undismayed  by  the  blackness  of 
the  night  and  the  strangeness  of  the  way,  we  set  out  upon 
our  nine  miles  tramp  back  to  Orsova.  The  path  lay  along 
the  mountain  side  with  the  Danube  thundering  below, 
suddenly  a  fearful  storm  broke  over  us,  the  lightning 
almost  blinded  us,  while  the  heavy  rain  drenched  us  im- 
mediately, and  again  and  again  literally  washed  the  path 
from  beneath  our  feet.  We  had  to  cross,  by  rude  unfenced 
bridges,  several  mountain  torrents  swollen  with  the  pre- 
sent storm.  Once  at  the  end  of  this  path,  where  the  land 
flattened  out,  we  lost  ourselves  in  the  aisles  of  a  field  of 
maize.  Not  till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  did  the  wel- 
come lights  of  our  haven  of  rest  gleam  before  us. 

We  arose  next  morning  little  the  worse  for  our  previous 
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night's  escapade,  and  emerging  from  the  high  arched  gate- 
way of  the  "  Konig  von  Ungarn  "  we  crossed  the  road  and 
entered  the  hotel  gardens  which  lay  along  the  river  front, 
opposite  the  hotel  itself.  Here  breakfast  was  partaken  of 
under  delightfully  alfresco  conditions,  listening  the  while 
to  the  strangely  sweet  music  of  a  Zigeuner  orchestra.  On 
one  side  the  broad  river  flowed  like  a  dazzling  belt  of 
sparkling  gems ;  on  the  other  the  stately  mount  Allion 
rose,  ridge  over  ridge  of  wonderful  hues,  for  a  thousand 
feet,  till  its  summit  glowed  clear  in  the  deep  impalpable 
blue  of  heaven.  Some  chance  observation  on  the  holiday- 
like  appearance  of  the  people  reminded  us  that  it  was 
Sunday,  and  to  our  credit  be  it  known,  we  immediately 
proceeded  to  the  semi-eastern  Basilica  which  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  yellow-walled  cluster  of  houses.  We  fear, 
however,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  neither  mental  nor 
moral  benefit  resulted  from  our  attendance  at  the  singular 
and  incomprehensible  ceremony  we  found  already  in  pro- 
gress, for  a  number  of  boys,  and  boys  will  be  boys  all  the 
world  over,  were  mischievously  interfering  with  the  devo- 
tions of  various  of  the  assembly  by  surreptitiously  poking 
them  with  short  canes  from  the  rear.  Add  to  this  the  suffo- 
cating heat  and  an  insufferably  noisome  atmosphere,  and 
it  will  cease  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  preferred  the  free, 
sweet  air  of  the  outside  world. 

By  this  time  the  main  street,  a  wide  irregular  sun-baked 
thoroughfare,  was  crowded  with  a  motley  throng  of 
Servians,  Bosnians,  Roumanians,  and  other  Slav  nation- 
alities— the  fearfully  odd  cut  and  colour  of  costume  !  well, 
who  shall  describe  it  ?  Some  of  the  men,  from  up  country, 
wore  a  species  of  inverted  bloomers,  that  is,  all  the  full- 
ness of  these  nether  garments  appeared  to  be  concentrated 
and  disposed  about  the  lower  extremity  of  the  wearer's 
back,  which  suggested  an  abnormal  development,  more 
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prominent  than  elegant.  Whilst  making  our  way  through 
this  miscellaneous  concourse,  we  caught  frequent  glimpses 
of  the  interiors  of  the  dwellings  we  passed.  These  were 
uniformly  whitewashed  and  very  meagrely  furnished,  with 
for  the  most  part,  unpainted  furniture  of  the  rudest  kind. 
Apart  from  the  usual  sacre<l  figures  there  seemed  to  be  no 
attempt  at  internal  decoration,  except  here  and  there  a 
picture  of  some  religious  saint  or  legend,  very  highly 
coloured  and  very  badly  framed. 

The  day  was  yet  early.  Should  we  visit  the  famous 
Hercules  Bad,  or  ascend  the  high  vantage  ground  recom- 
mended for  the  view  it  affords  ?  But  no,  we  would  devote 
the  day  to  making  a  pilgrimage  to  the  historic  spot,  situ- 
ated a  few  miles  distant,  where  that  democratic  patriot 
Louis  Kossuth  buried  the  ancient  crown  of  Hungary  in 
1849.  En  route  we  had  first  of  all  to  negotiate  a  long 
straggling  market,  whose  main  feature  consisted  of  the 
huge  green  and  yellow  melons  which  were  displayed  in 
pyramidal  piles  on  every  hand.  There  were  several  show- 
booths  concealing  mysterious  sights,  sights  more  striking 
than  delicate,  judging  from  the  illustrations  affixed 
outside. 

We  now  entered  upon  a  long  wild  unkempt  sort  of  road, 
with  detached  groves  of  acacia  and  eucalyptus  on  our 
right,  between  us  and  the  Danube  ;  and  on  the  left  un- 
fenced  fields  of  maize  fully  eight  feet  high.  Presently  we 
found  ourselves  treading  the  pebbled  paths  of  a  trimly- 
kept  garden,  redolent  with  odours  of  balsamic  plants, 
bright  with  weigelia,  and  flanked  with  a  thick  dark  wood. 
In  the  midst  of  this  garden  we  encountered  the  object  of 
our  search.  A  small  square  tower-like  building,  com- 
pletely overgrown  with  green  and  variously-tinted  creepers 
marks  the  secluded  spot  where  for  four  years  the  regal 
crown  of  Hungary  remained  hidden.  Noble-hearted 
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Kossuth  ! — crown  of  passing  strange  vicissitudes  !  We 
try  to  picture  the  scene  enacted  here  half-a-century  ago, 
the  champion  of  his  nation's  independence  and  his  country- 
men's emancipation  from  class  rule,  secretly  burying  the 
insignia  which  he  believed  to  be  inimical  to  the  people's 
rights  and  happiness.  And  the  crown  itself — surely  no 
stranger  fate  than  this  had  ever  befallen  it  since,  nearly 
a  thousand  years  ago,  it  was  first  presented  to  Stephen  by 
Sylvester  II. 

In  the  evening  light  we  sauntered  back  to  Orsova. 
Seating  ourselves  on  the  deck  of  our  steamer,  for,  as  the 
boat  sailed  at  early  dawn,  we  were  sleeping  on  board  that 
night,  we  gave  ourselves  up  to  the  dreamy  beauty  of  the 
sights  and  sounds  about  us.  From  the  recesses  of  an  ad- 
joining river-garden  there  arose  the  melodiously  plaintive 
strains  of  Zigeuner  music.  At  times  it  floated  over  the 
waters  in  a  crescendo  of  wild  wailing  tones,  then  with  an 
exquisite  melancholy  it  would  die  away  almost  to  silence, 
only,  however,  to  awaken  into  a  fresh  burst  of  singularly 
bizarre  sounds,  carrying  the  mind  back  to  long-forgotten 
days,  and  entrancing  the  ear  with  a  mysterious  fascination, 
which  in  memory  lasted  long  after  the  actual  strains  had 
passed  into  stillness. 

Then  gradually  that  hush  crept  over  the  scene,  which 
at  the  dying  of  the  day  so  often  lulls  the  gloaming  into 
night.  The  heavens  were  all  suffused  with  a  saffron- 
coloured  light,  and  anon  the  low  banks  of  cloud  which 
had  gathered  on  the  horizon  blushed  into  rose-pink,  flamed 
into  fiery  red,  and  for  a  minute  rolled  back  like  the  open- 
ing of  radiant  gates,  and  the  full  glory  of  the  setting  sun 
blazed  out,  flashing  splendour  from  point  to  point,  then 
slowly  paled  and  melted  into  softest  shade  and  shadow. 
Of  darkness  there  was  none,  only  a  purplish  haze  that 
stole  up  and  up  from  the  horizon,  then  gently  dropped 
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from  the  zenith  like  a  curtain  of  gossamer,  and  so  came 
the  faint  aerial  obscurity  of  the  summer  night,  and  so  at 
this  stage,  with  the  spirit  of  beauty  and  quietness  upon 
us  we  will  conclude  our  present  reminiscences  of  the 
beautiful  blue  Danube. 


A  QUATRAIN  OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM  IN  ROMANES,  THE 
SPEECH  OF  THE  ENGLISH  GYPSIES. 


Sar  K6osi  maur'  akei,  tale  de  rook, 
Sar  mul  te  pi,  sar  ghili-lil,  ta  Too 
Ghilessa  'kei  adre  bikonyo-tem, 
Ta  'konyo-tem  te  vela  tem  opre. 

W.  E.  A.  Axon 
H.  T.  Crofton. 

Here  with  a  little  bread  beneath  the  bough, 
A  flask  of  wine,  a  book  of  verse,  and  Thou 

Beside  me  singing  in  the  wilderness— 
Oh,  wilderness  were  Paradise  enow. 

Ed.  FitzGerald 


ANTHONY     TROLLOPE. 
BY  FREDERICK  BARKER. 

English  novelists  of  the  present  century  enjoyed 
a  wider  popularity  during  their  own  lifetime  than 
Anthony  Trollope.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  contem- 
porary writer  of  fiction  appealed  to  a  larger  audience,  both 
in  England  and  the  United  States.  Certainly  none  with 
an  equal  degree  of  fame  in  his  own  generation  has  fallen 
so  rapidly  and  so  completely  into  oblivion.  Thirty  years 
ago  when  the  Barsetshire  series  of  tales  was  in  process  of 
publication  many  thousands  of  Trollope's  novels  were 
thrown  on  the  literary  market,  not  infrequently  at  the  rate 
of  as  many  as  two  new  works  in  a  single  year,  and  were 
eagerly  devoured  and  highly  appreciated  by  a  public  that, 
like  Oliver  Twist,  cried  for  more.  He  appealed  to  no  partic- 
ular section  of  public  opinion,  he  did  not  write  works  pro- 
fessing to  deal  with  a  social  abuse,  he  revealed  no  new 
phase  of  modern  life  to  an  audience  agape  for  sensational 
realism,  he  wrote  for  the  upper  middle  classes  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  about  people  and  conditions  of  life  they 
were  well  acquainted  with,  and  his  simple  and  natural 
English  and  his  unaffected  fidelity  to  human  nature  were 
sufficient  to  secure  him  an  audience  that  never  wearied. 
Now,  within  twenty  years  after  his  death,  his  works  are 
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consigned  to  complete  oblivion.  The  majority  of  the 
younger  generation  who  know  his  name  have  a  vague 
recollection  that  he  was  a  desperate  rider  to  hounds  and 
once  wrote  a  novel  called  Barchester  Towers. 

For  all  practical  purposes  he  is  effectually  dead  to  the 
reading  public,  for  if  curiosity  tempts  us  to  make  acquain- 
tance with  him  we  find  that  his  novels  are  out  of  print, 
with  the  exception  of  The  Warden  and  Barchester  Towers, 
which  are  certainly  not  the  most  pleasing  from  a  literary 
point  of  view.  To  me  it  is,  for  the  present,  an  inexplic- 
able problem  that  a  generation  that  is  willing  to  recognize 
and  admire  the  chaste  and  delicate  beauty  of  Cranford 
and  Our  Village  and  can  appreciate  the  humour  of 
Evelina  can  afford  to  disregard  the  genuine  humour  and 
simple  and  natural  pathos  that  are  revealed  in  The  Last 
Chronicle  of  Bar  set  and  in  Orley  Farm  with  such  delicacy 
of  touch  and  sureness  of  insight,  and  such  painstaking 
fidelity  to  human  nature. 

Anthony  Trollope  was  born  in  London  in  the  year 
1815.  His  father  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  men  whose 
sole  faculty  seems  to  be  that  of  acquiring  and  maintaining 
in  the  eyes  of  their  friends  and  relations  a  reputation  for 
general  cleverness  without  doing  anything  to  deserve  it. 
At  the  time  of  the  novelist's  birth  he  was  a  barrister  in 
chambers  in  Lincolns  Inn.  He  was  utterly  incapable 
of  making  money,  and  though  spending  little  or  nothing 
on  his  own  pleasures  he  managed  to  dissipate  all  his  for- 
tune. About  this  time  he  entered  on  the  lease  of  a  farm 
near  Harrow  which  is  described  by  the  novelist  as  Orley 
Farm  in  the  novel  of  that  name.  It  was  an  unfortunate 
speculation  from  beginning  to  end,  and,  as  his  son  says, 
was  the  grave  of  all  his  hopes,  ambition,  and  prosperity. 
If  the  poor  gentleman  had  known  any  happiness  in  for- 
mer days  the  future  was  sad  enough.  He  tried  desperately 
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to  retrieve  his  fortunes  without  avail,  and  spent  the  end 
of  his  years  in  a  foreign  land,  wretched  in  health  and 
miserably  depressed  in  mind.  Before  his  death  he  wrote 
many  volumes  of  an  Encyclopaedia  Ecclesiastica,  a  work 
that  is  now  forgotten  and  never  obtained  any  success. 

His  wife,  and  the  mother  of  the  novelist,  was  in  many 
respects  a  complete  contrast  to  him.  She  made  a  journey 
to  America  in  middle  life  with  the  object  of  retrieving  the 
fortunes  of  the  family  by  a  bazaar.  At  Cincinatti  the  bazaar 
was  built  and  the  money  embarked  in  the  venture  \vas  lost. 
But  this  was  really  the  salvation  of  the  family.  Mrs. 
Trollope  wrote  a  book  about  the  Americans  and  published 
it  at  the  age  of  fifty.  It  was  a  forlorn  hope,  and  it  was 
well  that  it  succeeded.  She  had  never  before  earned  a 
penny,  but  for  this  work  she  received  about  £800,  and 
that  almost  immediately.  From  this  time  to  the  day  of 
her  death,  which  occurred  at  over  seventy  years  of  age, 
she  contrived  to  maintain  the  family  by  her  writings,  and 
published  in  all  PI  4  volumes. 

Anthony  Trollope  was  the  third  son  of  six  children. 
His  father  and  mother,  as  we  have  seen,  were  somewhat  of 
a  literary  turn  of  mind,  and  his  mother  especially  was  a 
fertile  writer.  This  faculty  of  writing  easily  appears  to 
have  been  a  family  characteristic,  and  the  novelist  es- 
pecially seems  to  glory  in  it.  He  takes  credit  for  the  fact 
that  his  own  family  had  produced  more  books  than  any 
other ;  and  he  himself  seems  especially  pleased  to  think 
that  his  own  writings  exceed  in  quantity  those  of  any 
writer  that  ever  lived.  Voltaire  and  Varro  and  Carlyle 
are  all  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting. 
•'  Varro,"  he  says,  "  at  the  age  of  eighty  had  written  480 
volumes."  But  volumes  in  Varro's  time  were  not  what 
they  are  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  conclusion  there 
was  always  the  saving  clause  that  Voltaire  and  Varro  and 
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Carlyle  were  dead  and  could  write  no  more,  while 
Trollope  was  living  still.  The  method  of  writing  adopted 
by  Trollope  was  quite  in  conformity  with  this  spirit  as 
will  shortly  be  seen. 

His  schooldays,  he  tells  us,  were  most  unhappy.  He 
first  went  to  Harrow  at  the  age  of  seven,  and  was  afterwards 
sent  to  Winchester.  He  tells  us  he  was  perpetually  in 
disgrace.  "  I  feel  convinced  in  my  own  mind,"  he  says, 
"  that  I  have  been  flogged  oftener  than  any  human  being 
alive.  It  was  just  possible  to  obtain  five  scourgings  in 
one  day  at  Winchester,  and  I  have  often  boasted  that  I 
obtained  them  all." 

On  leaving  school  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  tried  for 
a  sizarship  at  Clare  Hall,  and  again  for  a  scholarship  at 
Trinity,  Oxford,  but  each  time  without  success.  Finally, 
after  a  year  as  an  usher  at  Brussels,  he  was  drafted  into  a 
clerkship  at  the  General  Post  Office,  and  remained  in  the 
service  of  the  Government  for  thirty-three  years. 

In  his  post-office  career  there  is  one  feature  that  is  sig- 
nificant with  regard  to  his  subsequent  work  as  a  man  of 
letters.  It  was  part  of  his  duty  to  write  reports  on 
matters  connected  with  his  department,  and  the  com- 
position of  these  was  always  a  matter  of  special  pride 
with  him.  Nothing  was  suffered  to  leave  his  hands  unless 
it  was  as  perfect  as  he  could  make  it.  Simplicity  of  ex- 
pression was  the  first  object,  and  he  invariablv  made  a 
point  of  using  the  purest  and  simplest  English.  It  was 
also  his  special  aim  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  expressing 
himself  without  the  necessity  for  rough  copies.  No  small 
part  of  his  extraordinary  facility  in  writing  may  be  traced 
to  this  self-imposed  training  in  the  General  Post  Office, 
and  perhaps  from  a  literary  point  of  view  it  is  the  most 
noteworthy  feature  of  his  work  as  a  public  servant. 

He  underwent  an  examination  before  he  entered  the 
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service,  and  this  would  appear  to  have  been  as  much  of  a 
farce  as  his  previous  schooling.  For  an  account  of  this 
incident  we  are  referred  to  Charley  Tudor's  examination 
in  the  novel  he  afterwards  wrote  called  The  Three  Clerks. 
After  seven  years  of  drudgery  in  the  London  office  he 
obtained  a  post  as  assistant  surveyor  in  Ireland,  and  from 
that  time  his  prosperity  was  assured.  He  was  not  only 
easy  in  his  circumstances  but  enjoyed  exceptional  facilities 
for  seeing  the  world,  and  these  he  was  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage of.  For  six-and-twenty  years  he  had  been  miserable, 
enslaved  as  it  were,  and  poverty  stricken.  Now  had  come 
the  turning  point  in  his  life.  And,  in  truth,  his  unhappi- 
ness  was  not  discreditable  to  him.  We  have  seen  that 
his  mother  was  a  fertile  writer.  His  brother  was  earning 
money  by  his  pen,  and  his  sister  had  written  a  novel. 
Trollope  was  longing  to  try  his  hand,  yet  could  not  set 
himself  seriously  to  the  task. 

He  tells  us  he  was  sure  he  could  write  a  novel.  He  felt 
if  he  once  settled  down  to  work  there  was  a  career  before 
him,  yet  his  work  for  the  post  office  was  in  the  way,  and 
two  professions  at  once  might  be  too  hard  for  him.  One 
of  the  characteristic  features  in  Trollope's  books  is  their 
common  sense,  and  the  same  quality  is  apparent  in  his 
ambition.  He  never  seems  to  have  fancied  himself  a 
genius.  He  did  not  spend  his  youth  or  his  early  manhood 
in  wondering  what  posterity  would  choose  to  say  of  him. 
We  hear  no  murmurings  about  his  name  being  writ  in 
water  or  shining  on  the  forehead  of  the  age  to  come.  In 
fact  he  aspired  to  nothing  sublimely  great :  but  he  did 
wish  to  be  rather  more  than  a  clerk  in  the  Post  Office. 
He  felt  it  was  owing  to  his  self  respect  to  impress  his 
individuality  on  his  fellow  men.  He  wished  to  be  known 
as  Anthony  Trollope  in  short.  In  London  he  hated  the 
office,  and  hated  the  life  of  idleness  he  was  leading. 
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There  seemed  no  possibility  of  a  career  before  him. 
Parliament  and  the  bar  were  out  of  question.  In  official 
life  there  was  no  prospect  of  real  success,  though  latterly 
the  prospect  was  much  improved.  Poetry,  he  confesses,  was 
above  his  reach,  the  drama  was  equally  beyond  his  powers, 
for  history  or  biography,  or  for  essay  writing,  he  was  not 
sufficiently  learned.  But  he  thought  it  was  possible  to 
write  a  novel,  and  in  this  shape  the  effort  was  to  be  made. 

The  practice  of  weaving  stories  in  his  own  mind  had 
long  been  a  favourite  with  him.  Referring  to  the  loneli- 
ness of  his  early  life  he  says,  "  Study  was  not  my  bent, 
and  I  could  not  please  myself  by  being  all  idle.  Thus 
it  came  to  pass  that  I  was  always  going  about  with 
some  castle  in  the  air  within  my  mind  ....  For 
weeks,  for  months,  if  I  remember  rightly  from  year  to 
year,  I  would  carry  on  the  same  tale,  binding  myself  down 
to  certain  laws,  to  certain  proportions,  and  proprieties 
and  unities.  Nothing  impossible  was  ever  introduced, 
nor  even  anything  which  from  outward  circumstances 
would  seem  to  be  violently  improbable.  I,  myself, 
was  of  course  my  own  hero.  Such  is  a  necessity  of 
castle  building.  But  I  never  became  a  king  or  a  duke, 
much  less  when  my  height  and  personal  appearance 
were  fixed  could  I  be  an  Antinous  or  six  feet  high.  I 
never  was  a  learned  man,  nor  even  a  philosopher.  But  I 
was  a  very  clever  person,  and  beautiful  young  women  used 
to  be  fond  of  me,  and  I  strove  to  be  kind  of  heart,  and 
open  of  hand,  and  noble  in  thought,  despising  mean 
things,  and  altogether  I  was  a  very  much  better  fellow 
than  I  have  ever  succeeded  in  being  since." 

All  this  was  a  good  preparation  for  story  telling,  yet, 
even  in  Ireland,  the  work  was  not  begun  without  some 
delay.  But  the  time  of  the  new  departure  was  near  at 
hand,  and  the  scene  of  his  first  story  was  laid  in  Ireland. 
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Wandering  about  the  little  village  of  Drumsna,  on  the 
usual  routine  of  his  Post  Office  work,  he  conceived  the 
plot  of  The  Macdermots  of  Ballycloran,  and  set  to  work 
immediately  on  his  first  novel.  This  was  finished  and 
published  in  due  course,  and  was  an  absolute  failure. 

He  tells  us  he  expected  no  more  than  this,  and  he  pro- 
duced another  work  in  the  following  year,  The  Kellys  and 
the  O'Kellys,  another  Irish  tale,  and  as  absolute  a  failure 
as  the  preceding  one.  The  immediate  success  that  his 
mother  enjoyed  was  certainly  not  to  be  his,  and  in  fact  he 
repeatedly  tells  us  that  at  this  time  he  had  no  hope  at  all 
of  succeeding.  His  publisher  had  written  a  polite  letter 
with  a  statement  of  the  loss  he  had  sustained  by  the  pub- 
lication, and  a  gratuitous  piece  of  advice  to  abstain  in  the 
future  from  novel  writing. 

This  was  not  encouraging  to  the  author.  The  wisdom 
of  the  advice  he  dared  not  question.  Nay,  so  far  did  he 
concur  with  it  that  he  himself  would  have  bet  heavily 
against  his  own  success,  but  by  continuing  he  could  only 
lose  pen  and  paper,  and  the  twentieth  chance  might  turn 
up  in  his  favour  he  thought. 

This  was  in  1848,  and  Trollope  was  thirty- three  years 
of  age.  It  was  not  until  five  years  later  that  he  began  The 
Warden,  which  was  really  the  foundation  of  his  success. 
A  few  months  after  The  Warden  was  published  he  received 
the  first  instalment  of  his  literary  earnings  :  it  was  a 
cheque  for  £g  8s.  8d.,  and  he  truly  says  that  stone  break- 
ing would  have  been  more  profitable.  But  the  tide  had 
turned.  From  now  to  the  end  of  his  life  his  works  were 
looked  for  eagerly  both  by  public  and  publishers,  and 
when  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  he  had  published 
about  three  score  novels  in  all,  and  for  these  he  received 
about  £70,000. 
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Such  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  was  the  measure 
of  his  success,  and  no  one  could  say  he  had  not  deserved 
it. 

I  have  said  The  Warden  was  the  commencement  of 
Trollope's  success,  but  it  was  more  than  this.  It  was  the 
first  of  a  wonderful  series  of  novels  which,  when  every- 
thing else  he  has  written  has  been  forgotten,  will  continue 
to  hold  a  place  of  its  own  in  literature.  There  are  half- 
a-dozen  novels  dealing  with  Barsetshire,  and  the  same 
places  and  characters  are  more  or  less  common  to  all  of 
them.  The  series  comprises  the  following: — The  Warden, 
Barchester  Towers,  Dr.  Thome,  Framley  Parsonage,  The 
Small  House  at  Allington,  and  The  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset, 
at  the  close  of  which  Trollope  gives  his  readers  to  under- 
stand that  they  will  be  troubled  with  Barsetshire  no  more. 
If  to  these  we  add  Orley  Farm  and  Phineas  Phinn  we  have 
all  of  Trollope's  work  that  is  really  good.  For  my  own 
part  I  should  place  The  Last  Chronicle  as  the  best  of  all, 
with  a  possible  rival  in  Orley  Farm.  These  are  the  works 
on  which  he  founds  his  claim  to  rank  as  a  writer  of 
English  fiction,  and  indeed  if  he  had  written  no  more 
than  these  his  position  would  doubtless  be  higher  to  day 
than  it  is. 

The  Warden  was  originally  conceived  at  Salisbury,  and 
doubtless  while  staying  in  the  Cathedral  City  Trollope 
observed  just  sufficient  of  clerical  ways  to  assist  in  the 
effort  of  moral  consciousness  which  was  afterwards  re- 
sponsible for  the  Archdeacon. 

As  to  Barsetshire  itself  we  have  little  knowledge,  save 
the  evidence  that  the  novels  themselves  afford  us.  To 
Trollope  himself  not  only  the  characters,  but  this  new 
shire  he  had  added  to  the  English  counties,  was  as  real 
and  substantial  as  his  own  home.  "  I  had  it  all  in  my 
mind,"  he  says,  "  its  roads  and  railroads,  its  towns  and 
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parishes,  its  members  of  Parliament,  and  the  different 
hunts  which  rode  over  it.  I  knew  all  the  great  Lords  and 
their  castles,  the  squires  and  their  parks,  the  rectors  and 
their  churches."  He  made  a  map  of  the  district  he  tells 
us.  "  Throughout  these  stories  there  has  been  no  name 
given  to  a  fictitious  site  which  does  not  represent  to  me  a 
spot  of  which  I  know  all  the  accessories  as  though  I  had 
lived  and  wandered  there." 

The  Warden  was  the  first  of  Trollope's  novels  in  which 
a  special  study  is  made  of  clerical  characters.  His  ori- 
ginal intention  in  writing  the  book  however  had  little  to 
do  with  the  personality  of  the  clerical  world.  A  good  deal 
of  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  endowments 
originally  entrusted  to  the  Church  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  had  gradually  been  perverted  to  the  creation  of  sine- 
cures for  Church  dignitaries.  Several  peculiarly  flagrant 
cases  had  recently  been  exposed.  In  Trollope's  eyes  the 
grievance  was  just,  and  required  an  immediate  remedy. 
But  he  was  also  impressed  by  another  injustice,  less  readily 
apparent  though  none  the  less  painful  to  those  concerned. 
The  recipients  of  the  incomes  in  question  had  for  the  most 
part  accepted  the  sinecures  in  good  faith,  and  in  many 
cases  probably  as  a  reward  for  past  services.  But  the 
newspapers  that  entered  on  the  crusade  were  remorseless 
in  their  treatment  of  these  gentlemen,  who  were  certainly 
not  the  chief  sinners  in  the  matter,  and  for  the  most  part 
were  guilty  of  no  more  than  their  own  good  fortune. 
Trollope  attempted  in  The  Warden  to  give  an  account  of 
the  actual  facts  of  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  poor  who 
had  been  defrauded,  and  also  to  create  a  favourable  im- 
pression of  the  reverend  gentlemen  who  were  the  cause  of 
so  much  injustice. 

Whether  he  succeeded  or  not  can  hardly  concern  us  now. 
That  he  did  succeed  in  portraying  a  Cathedral  city,  and 
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the  very  root  and  essence  of  clerical  life,  will  hardly  admit 
of  dispute,  I  think. 

In  attempting  to  estimate  Trollope's  work  it  is  perhaps  a 
little  difficult  at  the  outset  to  detach  from  the  quality  of 
the  work  itself  what  we  know  of  his  method  of  doing  it. 
The  sincerity  and  candour  of  the  Autobiography  are  by  no 
means  the  least  pleasing  features  of  that  delightful  book, 
but  it  would  probably  have  been  better  for  some  reasons 
had  the  author  been  a  little  more  reticent  as  to  his  manner 
of  working. 

We  think  none  the  less  of  a  man's  work  if  we  know 
that  it  cometh  of  prayer  and  fasting,  and  the  method  of 
working  adopted  by  Trollope  is  hardly  the  method  ap- 
proved of  genius.  A  little  diary  was  ruled  off  at  the 
commencement  of  each  new  novel,  and  in  this  was  entered 
day  after  day,  and  week  by  week,  the  number  of  pages 
written,  so  that  if  ever  a  day  passed  without  work  being 
done  the  record  of  his  shortcoming  was  before  his  eyes. 
A  week  with  an  insufficient  number  of  pages  was  as  a  blister 
to  his  eye,  and  a  month  so  irretrievably  disgraced  would 
have  been  a  sorrow  to  his  heart.  Times  and  seasons  he 
successfully  set  at  naught.  For  years  he  wrote  fiction  for 
two  or  three  hours  a  day,  in  addition  to  his  work  for  the 
General  Post  Office,  which  he  truthfully  says  was  never  in 
the  slightest  degree  neglected,  and  over  and  above  all  this 
he  contributed  to  various  periodicals.  To  do  this  he  sat 
down  to  write  with  unfailing  regularity  at  5.30  every 
morning,  and  wrote  till  8  o'clock. 

In  the  train  every  day,  and  on  sea  voyages,  he  had  tab- 
let and  pencil  ever  at  hand,  and  nothing  was  suffered  to 
interfere.  Waiting  for  a  favourable  mood  was  a  thing  un- 
known to  him  ;  the  fact  of  his  seating  himself  to  write 
caused  the  stream  to  flow,  and  if  he  only  sat  long  enough 
it  flowed  without  pause  till  the  work  was  done — the  cob- 
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bier's  wax  on  his  seat  was  what  made  him  succeed,  he 
said.  "  To  me,"  he  adds,  "  it  would  not  be  more  absurd 
if  a  shoemaker  were  to  wait  for  inspiration,  or  the  tallow 
chandler  for  the  divine  moment  of  melting." 

There  are  those  who  will  shake  their  heads  at  this 
naive  confession.  It  may  possibly  call  to  mind  the  easy 

writing  that  Sheridan  found  was  so  often  such  "d d 

hard  reading,"  but  after  all  there  is  the  writing  that  comes 
easily  after  long  and  patient  striving  after  perfection,  and 
Trollope  had  striven  patiently  all  his  life. 

"  True  ease  in  writing  comes  by  art,  not  chance, 
As  those  move  easiest  who  have  learned  to  dance." 

And  whatever  the  faults  we  may  find  in  Trollope — and 
he  is  not  without  them — his  facility  in  writing  is  never 
the  ease  of  a  slovenly  diction  ;  defects  of  style  and  even 
of  grammar  we  find  occasionally,  but  these  are  by  no 
means  sufficiently  frequent  to  seriously  mar  his  writings. 

He  is  never  ambitious  of  being  a  stylist.  With 
Trollope  "  the  play  is  the  thing  " — every  story  that  is 
human  is  a  good  story,  and  he  has  only  to  tell  it 
naturally  to  tell  it  well.  His  plots  are  neither  intricate 
nor  elaborate,  yet  for  all  that  they  are  interesting  and 
ingenious.  There  is  nothing  sensational  in  any  of 
them  ;  the  temptations  and  perplexities  of  his  characters 
are  perfectly  ordinary — in  Framley  Parsonage,  in  Barches- 
ter  Towers,  in  The  Small  House  at  A  llington,  and  in  Doctor 
Thome,  there  is  nothing  that  does  not  happen  in  every 
day  life ;  yet  all  of  these  are  of  a  really  absorbing 
interest.  In  the  two  best  of  his  novels,  Or  ley  Farm  and 
The  Last  Chronicle  of  Bar  set,  the  plots  are  more  sensational, 
yet  even  here  the  probabilities  are  strictly  observed  from 
beginning  to  end.  As  a  matter  of  fact  his  plots  were 
hardly  so  much  the  result  of  construction  as  of  develop- 
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ment.  I  should  say,  indeed,  that  very  few  English 
novelists  have  troubled  themselves  so  little  in  this  respect. 
But  for  all  that,  his  plots  are  carefully  and  artistically 
worked  out  with  just  sufficient  romance  to  make  them 
interesting,  and  with  a  sense  of  proportion  that  makes 
them  reasonable. 

It  may  be  objected  by  critics  of  Trollope's  work  that 
his  books  are  deficient  in  local  colour,  that  his  figures  are 
placed  on  a  background  too  carelessly  drawn.  And  this 
to  a  certain  extent  is  undoubtedly  true.  He  was  lacking,  if 
not  in  a  sense  of  the  picturesque,  at  least  in  that  intimate 
sympathy  with  Nature  and  natural  loveliness  that  we 
accustom  ourselves  to  look  for  in  all  our  novelists. 
He  could  imagine  a  scene  and  place  it  before  the  reader 
with  a  degree  of  minuteness  that  is  almost  photographic 
in  its  realism,  but  he  did  not  delight  to  dwell  on  the 
beauties  of  Nature.  There  are  no  studies  of  still  life  in 
all  his  novels.  His  descriptions  are  interesting  and 
realistic,  but  are  seldom  the  work  of  a  poet's  mind. 

With  Trollope  the  artist  is  always  a  student  of  men  and 
women.  One  of  his  best  works  he  has  called  a  chronicle, 
and  the  word  is  most  expressive  to  my  mind  of  the  pre- 
vailing characteristic  of  all  his  work.  More  than  in  any 
of  his  contemporaries,  almost  more  than  is  the  case  even 
with  Jane  Austen,  the  men  and  women  in  his  tales  and 
their  doings  and  sayings  are  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
his  moral  purpose. 

The  saving  quality  of  his  work  is  undoubtedly  his  know- 
ledge of  human  nature.  His  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  inner  life  of  every  profession  and  cult  of  polite  society 
is  almost  miraculous.  The  Church  from  the  bishop  to 
the  bishop's  chaplain,  the  Bar  and  the  lawyer  and  the 
lawyer's  clerk,  from  the  tradesman  and  the  traveller  in 
the  commercial  room  to  the  squire  and  the  landlord 
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aristocrat — all  these  are  portrayed  in  his  social  dramas 
with  an  intuitive  perception  that  never  fails,  and  with 
sufficient  attention  to  detail  to  be  absolutely  life-like  and 
realistic.  His  sketches  of  clergymen  are  acknowledged 
masterpieces.  Surely  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of 
the  clerical  nature,  its  greatness  and  its  littleness,  its 
wisdom  and  its  foolishness  (if  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
hinting  at  such  a  thing),  were  never  depicted  with  such 
insight  into  character,  with  such  inimitable  skill,  and 
with  such  playful,  though  at  times  a  little  malicious, 
humour. 

He  tells  us  he  has  often  been  asked  by  his  readers  when 
he  lived  so  long  in  a  cathedral  city,  as  he  must  have  done 
to  obtain  such  a  knowledge  of  clerical  ways,  and  he  says 
what  we  know  to  be  perfectly  true,  that  he  never  lived  in 
any  cathedral  city,  save  the  city  of  London,  and  never 
was  intimate  with  clerical  society  at  all.  Yet  the  bishop 
and  the  chaplain  and  the  precentor  and  the  archdeacon 
all  stand  out  from  the  canvas  with  so  much  realism,  and 
are  so  thoroughly  imbued  and  inspired  with  the  clerical 
air,  and  surrounded  with  the  atmosphere  of  a  cathedral 
close  that  criticism  is  defied. 

Archdeacon  Grantley,  he  says  in  his  autobiography, 
was  the  result  of  an  effort  of  moral  consciousness.  "  It 
was  such  as  that  in  my  opinion  that  an  archdeacon  should 
be,  or  at  any  rate,  would  be  with  such  advantages  as  an 
archdeacon  might  have,  and  lo  !  an  archdeacon  was  pro- 
duced who  has  been  declared  by  competent  authorities  to 
be  a  real  archdeacon  down  to  the  very  ground." 

What  is  most  of  all  conspicuous  in  Trollope's  characters 
is  their  absolute  realism.  We  have  no  model  heroes  in 
these  novels  of  his — none  of  those  personifications  of  all 
the  virtues  that  shine  forth  from  the  pages  of  some 
of  his  contemporaries  with  such  unnatural  lustre. 
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We  have  very  few  scoundrels  of  the  deepest  dye  and 
very  few  heroes  or  heroines  who  are  quite  immaculate. 
I  do  not  think  that  in  all  his  novels  there  is  a  single 
prig.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  plenty  of  real  men 
and  women,  natural  in  their  faults  and  in  their  short- 
comings, and  thoroughly  human  too  in  their  good  qualities. 

A  noteworthy  characteristic  of  the  Barsetshire  series  is 
the  gradual  development  of  the  characters  that  are  more 
or  less  common  to  all  these  tales.  Archdeacon  Grantley 
and  the  Proudies  and  Mr.  Harding  appear  in  nearly  all  of 
the  half-dozen  novels  that  form  the  series,  and  in  reintro- 
ducing  these  characters  Trollope  has  been  wonderfully 
successful  in  portraying  the  developements  and  modifica- 
tions of  character  that  are  naturally  the  result  of  a  lapse 
of  time. 

Archdeacon  Grantley  in  The  Last  Chronicle  is  precisely 
what  the  Archdeacon  of  The  Warden  and  Barchester  Tow- 
ers must  inevitably  become  in  his  later  days ;  and  the 
Proudies  and  Mr.  Harding  are  no  less  inevitable  and  con- 
vincing. I  think  this  has  been  done  throughout  all  the 
series  with  an  exceptional  degree  of  skill,  and  a  wonder- 
ful knowledge  of  human  nature. 

He  has  carried  his  realism  so  far  that  some  may  accuse 
him  of  being  tedious.  To  these  I  would  simply  reply  that 
those  who  are  not  attracted  by  art  in  fiction,  as  contrasted 
with  mere  sensation,  are  likely  to  find  him  tedious.  For 
example,  to  instance  another  writer;  when  Mr.  Woodhouse, 
in  Jane  Austen's  novel  says  of  the  housemaid  Jane, 
"  Whenever  I  see  her,  she  always  courtesies  and  asks  me 
how  I  do  in  a  very  pretty  manner,  and  when  you  have  had 
her  here  to  do  needle  work  I  observe  she  always  turns  the 
lock  of  the  door  the  right  way,  and  never  bangs  it." 
This  is  not  very  exciting  or  very  novel.  It  introduces  us 
to  no  phase  of  life  we  are  unacquainted  with — it  is  part  of 
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a  very  ordinary  conversation — but  it  is  humorous  by  virtue 
of  its  truth  to  an  ordinary  type  of  life,  and  we  are  at- 
tracted by  the  character  of  Mr.  Woodhouse  by  virtue  of 
those  very  qualities  which  interest  us  in  the  company  at 
The  Rainbow  Inn,  and  I  will  venture  to  add  in  that  at 
Gatherum  Castle  or  Framley  Parsonage. 

In  attempting  to  estimate  Trollope's  work  I  have  laid 
special  emphasis  on  this  point.  For  I  believe  that  in  this 
respect  he  is  quite  unique. 

There  are  many  qualities  desirable  in  a  novelist  that  we 
look  for  in  vain  throughout  his  pages.  His  descriptions  of 
natural  scenery  are  almost  inventories — his  philosophy  is 
no  more  than  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  that  belongs 
to  every  sensible  man  of  the  world  who  has  lived  and 
thought,  but  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  never  fails 
him. 

His  characters  are  portraits  of  men  and  women  as 
real  as  though  actually  endowed  with  life.  In  this  respect 
they  rank  with  Mrs.  Poyser  and  Colonel  Newcome  and 
Mr.  Woodhouse,  and  if  not  in  the  very  front  rank  are  at 
least  in  the  highest  school  in  the  art  of  portraiture.  It  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  no  one  in  any  of  Trollope's 
books  ever  does  or  says  anything  but  just  what  such  per- 
sons would  do  or  say  in  the  circumstances  they  are  placed 
in.  This  is  the  peculiar  triumph  of  Trollope,  and  I  doubt 
whether  any  other  novelist  is  quite  equal  to  him  in  this 
respect. 

A  prominent  feature  in  Trollope's  work  is  his  intimate 
sympathy  with  all  his  characters.  This  it  is  which  has 
enabled  him  to  portray  with  a  degree  of  perspicuity 
that  is  unerring,  and  with  a  sense  of  proportion  that 
never  fails  him,  not  only  the  doings  and  sayings,  but  the 
mental  agitations  of  all  his  characters.  His  insight  into 
the  innermost  workings  of  minds  essentially  different  from 
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his  own,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  phenomena  in  English 
literature.  There  is  no  more  emphatic  testimony  to  this 
feature  of  his  genius  than  the  characters  of  his  heroines. 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  has  expressed  himself  on  this  point, 
and  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  his  words  :— 

In  the  centre  of  almost  every  tale  we  are  taken  to  the  heart  of  a  spot- 
less, loving,  refined,  brave  English  girl.  In  nothing  does  Anthony  Trollope 
delight  more  than  when  he  unveils  to  us  the  secret  thoughts  of  a  noble- 
hearted  maiden  who  loves  strongly,  but  who  has  a  spirit  as  strong  as  her 
love,  a  clear  brain  and  a  pure  will.  In  nothing  is  he  more  successful ;  no- 
where is  he  more  subtle,  more  true,  more  interesting.  In  this  fine  gift  he 
surpasses  all  his  contemporaries,  and  almost  all  other  English  novelists. 
MaryThorne,  Lily  Dale,  Lucy  Roberts— I  would  almost  add  Martha  Dun- 
stable— may  not  be  heroines  of  romance,  and  are  certainly  not  great  crea- 
tions. But  they  are  pure,  right  minded,  delicate,  brave  women  ;  and  it  does 
one  good  to  be  admitted  to  the  sacred  confessional  of  their  hearts. 
The  subtle  touches  with  which  we  are  admitted  to  their  meditations,  the 
delicate  weighing  of  competing  counsels  and  motives,  the  living  pulses  of 
heart  and  brain,  and  the  essential  soundness  and  reality  of  the  mental  and 
moral  crisis— are  all  told  with  an  art  that  may  be  beneath  that  of  Jane 
Austen,  but  which  certainly  is  akin  to  hers,  and  has  the  same  quality  of  pure 
and  simple  human  nature.  Pure  and  simple  human  nature  is,  for  the 
moment,  out  of  fashion  as  the  subject  of  modern  romance.  But  it  remains 
a  curious  problem  how  the  boisterous,  brawny,  thick-skinned  lump  of 
humanity  whom  we  knew  as  Anthony  Trollope  ever  came  to  conceive  so 
many  delicate  and  sensitive  country  maidens,  and  to  see  so  deeply  and  so 
truly  into  the  heart  of  their  maiden  meditations. 

I  have  hinted  that  if  Trollope  had  written  less,  his 
name  would  stand  higher  than  it  does  at  present.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  suppose  we  should  judge  of  a  man's 
genius  rather  by  the  best  he  has  done,  than  by  the  average 
merit  of  all  his  work.  But  the  public  is  not  so  careful  to 
discriminate,  and  after  all,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
justice  in  the  Nemesis  that  insists  on  a  penalty  for 
inordinate  pot  boiling.  Much  of  Trollope's  work  is 
confessedly  mediocre.  Most  of  his  tales  are  interesting, 
and  without  being  in  any  degree  remarkable,  his  style  is 
invariably  simple,  pellucid  and  graceful  ;  but,  while 
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nothing  he  has  written  is  in  any  degree  unnatural  or 
affected,  many  of  his  books  are  somewhat  lacking  in 
vitality,  and  in  the  absolute  realism  that  is  the  prevailing 
characteristic  of  his  best  work.  The  characters  fail  to 
impress  or  even  to  greatly  interest  us.  They  are  merely 
piece  work. 

One  virtue  there  is,  however,  even  in  his  least  satis- 
factory work.  His  books  always  leave  a  pleasant  taste  in 
the  mouth.  The  natural  bias  of  his  mind  was  essentially 
manly  and  straightforward.  He  was  a  healthy  and  right- 
minded  Englishman,  and  without  being  a  propagandist 
in  any  sense  of  the  word ;  without  preaching  for  an 
instant,  or  even  seeming  to  do  so,  his  books,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  are  characterised  by  a  moral  tone,  that  is  in 
itself  an  agreeable  and  health-giving  tonic. 

This  will  apply  to  every  word  that  he  ever  wrote.  But 
the  six  works  comprised  in  the  Barsetshire  series,  and  in 
addition  to  these  Orley  Farm  are  capable  of  being  put  to 
a  severer  test. 

There  is  real  creative  power  in  The  Last  Chronicle. 
The  character  of  Josiah  Crawley  is  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  creation  of  Trollope,  and  is  an  absolute  master- 
piece. Some  of  the  scenes  in  which  the  agony  and  despair 
of  the  unfortunate  clergyman  whom  misery  and  want  and 
ambition  persistently  frustrated,  have  driven  to  the  verge 
of  insanity,  and  even  at  times  a  little  beyond  the  verge, 
are  really  fine  tragedy — these  scenes  are  quite  beyond 
anything  else  in  any  of  Trollope's  books,  and  are  almost, 
if  not  quite,  equal  to  the  one  or  two  scenes  of  a  similar 
kind  in  Thackeray. 

There  is  other  work  too  of  an  exquisite  quality  in  The 
Last  Chronicle.  The  tale  of  the  last  days  of  Mr.  Harding  is 
none  the  less  moving  because  the  pathos  is  never  in  the 
slightest  degree  exaggerated,  and  the  scenes  between  Lily 
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Dale  and  her  mother  are  as  touching  for  the  same  quality 
of  unaffected  and  simple  pathos  as  anything  in  Esmond  or 
Vanity  Fair;  while  the  feelings  of  the  Bishop  on  Mrs. 
Proudie's  death,  and  the  first  meeting  of  Grace  Cravvley 
and  the  Archdeacon,  partake  of  the  finest  and  most  deli- 
cate qualities,  both  of  humour  and  pathos. 

Though  undoubtedly  containing  his  finest  work,  when 
considered  as  a  novel,  The  Last  Chronicle  is  in  many 
respects  inferior  to  Orley  Farm. 

It  is  undoubtedly  faulty  in  construction,  it  is  rather 
too  long  drawn  out,  and  some  of  the  best  and  most 
exquisitely  written  scenes — notably  those  between  Lily 
Dale  and  her  mother  before  referred  to — are  connected 
with  the  main  story  by  almost  too  slight  a  thread.  The 
episodes  too  of  Mrs.  Dobbs  Broughton,  and  the  Van 
Sievers  are  sometimes  a  little  tedious.  They  are  by  no 
means  in  Trollope's  best  style  of  humour,  and  we  feel 
that  "  the  clowns  speak  more  than  is  set  down  for  them.'* 
The  central  figure  in  the  story  is  a  little  obscured  by  these 
numerous  side  lights,  and  the  dramatic  simplicity  and 
continuity  of  the  tale  is  a  trifle  impeded.  But  in  spite  of 
its  faults  The  Last  Chronicle  has  indisputable  literary 
merit  of  a  high  order,  and  the  character  of  Josiah  Crawley 
is  of  itself  sufficient  to  insure  for  it  a  permanent  place 
among  English  novels. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  claim  for  the  works  of  Trollope 
that  they  reach  the  sublime  heights  of  grandeur  or  pathos 
or  even  of  humour.  His  genius  was  intensely  sympathetic 
rather  than  creative  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  He 
undoubtedly  lacked  the  higher  imaginative  faculty  that  is 
the  primary  essential  of  the  great  novelist,  but  he 
possessed  an  intuitive  perception  into  the  minds  and  the 
hearts  of  his  fellow-men,  an  astonishing  faculty  of  obser- 
vation, a  retentive  memory,  and  a  sympathetic  quality  of 
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mind  which  if  not  the  highest  gifts  in  a   novelist,  are  an 
excellent  substitute  for  them. 

His  area  is  undoubtedly  somewhat  limited.  For  the  most 
part  he  restricts  himself  to  half-a-dozen  shires  of  his  native 
country  and  to  the  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  This  was  a  necessity  of  his  genius  and 
indeed  his  success  was  in  no  small  measure  a  result  of  his 
limitation  in  this  respect.  He  was  essentially  and  always 
a  man  of  the  world,  and  shared  to  the  fullest  extent  of  his 
headstrong  impulsive  nature  the  life  that  was  all  around 
him.  Thoroughly  in  sympathy  himself  with  the  contem- 
porary life  of  his  social  peers  he  wisely  restricted  himself 
for  the  most  part  to  the  range  of  his  own  experience.  In 
the  world  and  essentially  of  the  world  he  has  painted  a 
phase  of  life  he  was  thoroughly  familiar  with,  and  this,  if 
no  more  than  this,  he  has  done  with  complete  success. 

He  was  certainly  more  than  a  mere  copyist.  Within  his 
own  limited  sphere  his  insight  was  unerring  and  universal. 
The  innermost  circles  of  all  professions  with  all  their  shib- 
boleths were  alike  familiar  to  him,  and  neither  age  nor  sex 
was  a  barrier  to  his  unerring  perspicuity,  and  his  exact 
and  minute  faculty  of  human  portraiture. 

None  of  his  own  contemporaries  is  quite  on  a  level  with 
him  here,  though  many  undoubtedly  possessed  a  more  ex- 
tensive range  of  vision.  In  Thackeray,  in  George  Eliot, 
and  in  Charles  Dickens  we  search  in  vain  for  contempo- 
rary portraits  of  men  and  women  as  minutely  and  abso- 
lutely realistic  as  those  of  Trollope. 

Indeed  it  may  ultimately  be  to  this  that  he  will  owe  an 
enduring  place  in  English  literature.  He  is  an  accurate 
historian  of  his  own  time,  and  whatever  the  literary  merits 
of  such  may  be  they  possess  an  undoubted  and  permanent 
value.  When  all  the  historians  of  the  eighteenth  century 
have  passed  away  Henry  Fielding's  work  will  remain  as  it 
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is  now,  our  most  valuable  impression  of  the  social  com- 
plexion of  his  own  time,  and  of  a  large  and  important  sec- 
tion of  English  society ;  in  the  nineteenth  century  there 
is  no  record  so  faithful  and  so  complete  as  we  find  in  the 
pages  of  Trollope's  novels. 

I  am  tempted  to  think  that  a  final  estimate  will  place 
him  on  a  level  with  Jane  Austen  as  her  legitimate  and 
lineal  successor  as  the  social  historian  of  his  own  time. 


THE    ENORMITY   OF    FICTION. 
BY  J.  D.  ANDREW. 

S~\  F  all  the  classes  of  literature  fiction  is  by  far  the  largest 
and  has  the  greatest  number  of  readers  ;  it  is  the 
most  remunerative  to  the  author  and  the  least  remunera- 
tive to  the  reader.  The  claim  of  this  enormity — in  its 
overweening  monstrosity  the  Arthur  Orton  of  letters — to 
a  pre-eminent  position  cannot  be  ignored,  and  demands 
the  serious  consideration  of  all  who  have  at  heart  the  wel- 
fare of  contemporary  literature. 

Out  of  22,327  volumes  contained  in  one  of  the  Manches- 
ter Lending  Libraries,  provided  by  the  fostering  care  of 
the  civic  fathers  as  "a  collection  fairly  representing 
modern  literature,"  Fiction  amcunts  to  33*3  per  cent.,  or 
about  as  much  as  Theology,  Philosophy,  Politics,  History, 
Biography,  and  Travels  lumped  together. 

Yet  although  33  per  cent,  is,  one  would  have  thought,  a 
sufficient  provision,  the  voracious  appetite  of  the  novel- 
reader  far  exceeds  that  proportion,  and  we  find  that  of  the 
books  actu?llv  issued  no  less  than  81*5  per  cent,  are  works 
of  Fiction.  Of  the  novels  in  stock  Miss  Worboise  is  in  the 
front  rank  with  forty-six,  Miss  Annie  Swann  has  thirty- 
six,  Mrs.  Henry  Wood  thirty,  Miss  Braddon  fifty-six,  and 
other  powerful  lady  authors  swell  the  wishy-washy  flood. 
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The  catalogue  of  the  Manchester  Athenaeum  is  an  even 
more  melancholy  study.  The  rule  seems  to  be  to  add  to 
the  shelves  of  these  circulating  libraries  nearly  every  new 
novel — good,  bad,  or  indifferent — on  the  principle  one 
surmises  that  "  a  book's  a  book,  although  there's  nothing 
in  it."  The  authors  who  contribute  one  or  more  novels 
to  the  permanent  catalogue  of  the  Athenaeum  are  no  fewer 
than  six  hundred  in  number,  five  hundred  of  whom,  at 
the  most  favourable  estimate,  are  altogether  beneath 
criticism. 

In  addition  to  Fiction  in  the  book  form,  there  is  a  large 
and  ever-increasing  quantity  published  in  magazines  and 
weekly  serials,  and  even  in  our  newspapers,  besides  a  host 
of  penny  and  halfpenny  novelettes,  as  they  are  styled— 
the  term  brings  to  mind  those  other  rubbishy  works  of 
fiction,  "flannelette"  and  "linenette" — of  which  there 
are  published  weekly  over  thirty,  one  firm  putting  forth 
six.  A  recent  writer  in  "  Blackwood,"  while  ridiculing 
this  penny  fiction,  congratulates  us  that  at  any  rate  it  is 
not  vicious,  conceding  which  does  not  debar  us,  neverthe- 
less, from  condemning  it  as  nonsense — and  pernicious 
nonsense,  too. 

In  "  The  Author  "  for  March,  1893,  may  be  seen  a  com- 
parative table  of  the  literary  output  in  1800  and  in  1893 
respectively,  which  is  full  of  matter  for  serious  thought. 
It  is  there  estimated  that  the  population  of  the  three  king- 
doms, together  with  the  English  readers  in  India  and  the 
colonies,  has  quadrupled  during  this  century.  The  total 
output  of  books  in  1800  was  665,  in  1893  3,648,  i.e.,  five 
times  as  great.  Now  one  might  expect  that  the  various 
classes  of  literature  would  increase  in  something  like  a 
corresponding  ratio,  but  the  figures  are  startling.  Political 
and  Social  Economy  is  no  larger,  Poetry  and  the  Drama 
only  half  as  large  again,  Medicine  and  Law  only  twice  as 
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large,  Science  and  Art  only  two-and-a-half  times,  Theology 
five-and-a-half  times,  History  and  Biography  five-and-a- 
half  times,  Education  eleven-and-a-half  times,  Voyages  and 
Travels  twelve-and-a-half  times,  and  Fiction  no  less  than 
twenty-five  times,  i.e.,  from  46  in  1800  to  1,147  in  1893  1 

The  anomalous  fertility  of  Fiction  in  a  matter-of-fact  age 
and  the  avidity  of  its  readers  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
regarding  it  as  the  requirement  of  an  overworked  human- 
ity, which,  seeking  solace  from  its  weariness,  flies  to  this 
literary  dram-drinking  for  relief. 

The  history  of  its  growth  from  comparative  insigni- 
ficance to  the  rank  luxuriance  of  our  day  is  at  once 
interesting  and  instructive. 

But  to  trace  its  development  from  primitive  rudiments — 
to  discuss  the  Milesian  Tales  of  ancient  Greece,  the 
Arabian  Nights,  or  the  equally  delectable  Fabliaux, 
Nouvelles,  and  Romances  of  the  Middle  Ages,  would  be 
foreign  to  my  intention.  Nay,  even  Don  Quixote,  Gil 
Bias,  and  Robinson  Crusoe  are  excluded,  for  it  is  Fiction 
as  we  know  it,  the  modern  English  novel,  wrhich  I  have 
in  view — its  preponderance  and  its  value.  Our  modern 
novel  differs  from  the  romance  or  story  of  adventure  by 
its  exacting  that  the  incidents  and  scenery  shall  be  sub- 
servient to,  and,  as  it  were  revolve  round,  a  central  interest 
—the  lives  and  adventures  of  the  hero  and  heroine. 
An  underplot  is  allowable,  but  great  care  must  be  taken 
to  keep  it  duly  subordinate,  as  also  to  guard  against  the 
hero  and  heroine  being  overshadowed  by  any  minor 
character — as  on  the  stage  the  star  must  outshine  every- 
one else,  even  the  comic  man,  or  the  result  is  failure. 
Accepting  this  definition  then,  "  Pamela  "  would  seem  to 
have  been  our  earliest  novel.  According  to  Brewer  it  was 
Richardson's  finest,  but  surely  the  ill-fated  Clarissa 
Harlowe  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  designing  baggage  who 
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played  her  cards  so  skillfully.  But  we  are  indebted  to 
"  Pamela  "  for  Fielding's  ''Joseph  Andrews,''  and,  I  sup- 
pose, to  the  immaculate  "  Sir  Charles  Grandison  "  for  the 
naughty  but  delightful  fellow  "  Tom  Jones." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  old-fashioned 
fiction  so  much  beloved  by  our  great-grandfathers  ;  it  is 
too  minute  in  analysis,  too  elaborate  in  description,  too 
ponderous  in  style,  and  altogether  too  long-winded  to  suit 
the  readers  of  to-day.  The  immortal  "  Tom  Jones "  is 
caviare  to  the  general,  and  even  Miss  Austen's  exquisite 
work  finds  but  few  to  read  it,  just  as  the  delicate  Bohea 
which  delighted  our  grandmothers  is  rejected  by  their 
grandchildren  in  favour  of  a  stronger  brew. 

But  Horace  Walpole's  "  Castle  of  Otranto,"  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe's  "  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,"  and  Miss  Reeved  "  Old 
English  Baron  "  still  hold  their  sway  in  out-of-the-way 
places,  such  as  the  dales  of  Yorkshire,  if  no  where  else. 

That  class  of  novel  which  may  be  called  "  The  Creepy  " 
has  always  a  vogue.  It  thrives  on  spectres  and  mysterious 
midnight  visitants  from  another  world,  when  the  taper 
burns  blue  and  the  faithful  hound  bristles  with  terror  as 
the  ghost  in  armour  clumps  along  the  corridor.  Like  the 
fat  boy  in  "  Pickwick  "  the  author  "wants  to  make  your 
flesh  creep" — and  he  does.  Then,  again,  there  is  "  The 
Blood  Curdler,"  which  reveals  in  all  its  horror  some 
terrible  crime,  if  not  a  whole  batch  of  them.  This  kind 
abounds  in  bloody  stains  on  the  oaken  floor,  and  secret 
underground  passages  communicating  with  the  far  dis- 
tance, along  which  generations  of  villains  have  crept 
stealthily.  It  tells  you  of  wretched  nuns  walled  up  alive, 
of  wicked  monks  and  tyrannical  priests.  There  is  always, 
somewhere  about,  a  grisly  skeleton,  or  what  Mr.  Mantalini 
would  call  "  a  dem'd,  damp,  moist,  unpleasant  body." 

That  well-known  class   "The  Thriller"  enjoys   great 
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popularity,  and  includes,  it  must  be  admitted,  some  of  the 
very  finest  work.  It  is  essential  that  the  end  of  each 
chapter  should  make  you  long  to  read  the  next,  and  in  its 
serial  form  this  is  exasperating.  The  captive  hero  is  lying 
on  his  wretched  pallet  in  a  foul  dungeon  beneath  the 
moat,  when  the  massive  oaken  door  slowly  revolves  on  its 
hinges  and  a  masked  and  hooded  figure  enters.  " '  Edward,' 
says  a  sepulchral  voice," — and  then,  "to  be  continued  in 
our  next." 

Or  another,  which  gives  what  a  chess  player  might 
describe  as  a  double  check.  A  lovely  maiden  is  peace- 
fully reposing  in  her  chamber  in  the  barbican  tower  of 
her  sire's  hoary  castle  overhanging  the  blue  Mediterranean. 
Serene  as  its  placid  water  beneath  the  summer  sun  is  the 
maiden's  slumber,  but  rude  and  rough  as  its  storm-torn 
wave  is  the  onset  of  Rudolph  the  Reckless  with  his  lawless 
band.  Rushing  in  tumultuous  triumph  up  the  secret  stair- 
case, the  entrance  to  which  had  been  revealed  to  them  by  a 
treacherous  varlet,  they  overpower  the  warders.  But  just 
as  Rudolph  himself  has  reached  the  top  step  and  is  but  a 
few  paces  from  the  defenceless  damsel,  his  leg  is  pulled  by 
a  strange  hand  and  he  falls  heavily  on  the  stone  floor. 
But  here  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  narrate  how 
matters  have  fared  with  trusty  old  Roger  and  recount  the 
strange  adventure  which  befell  him  on  his  escape — "  to  be 
continued  in  our  next."  Here,  you  see,  you  are  left  won- 
dering who  pulled  his  leg,  what  will  be  the  upshot,  and 
what  the  dickens  has  been  happening  to  old  Roger. 

But  all  this  hectoring — this  rough  and  tumble  swash- 
buckler work — doesn't  suit  everybody,  and  Bottom,  the 
weaver  of  fiction,  adapts  himself  to  his  audience.  If  the 
lion's  roar  affright  them  he  will  roar  as  gently  as  any 
sucking  dove,  and  so  we  get  the  "Cooing"  novel  with 
its  story  of  the  gentle  loves  of  Edwin  and  Angelina — its 
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sugar  and  spice,  and  all  that's  nice.  Also  the  "  Society  " 
novel  where,  moving  in  the  upper  circles,  you  dwell  in 
marble  halls,  and  "  all  is  gas  and  gaiters  "  ;  the  "  Goody- 
goody,"  through  which,  as  the  Californian  complained  of 
Boston,  "  respectability  stalks  unchecked,"  and  the 
innocent  domestic  story  where  Charlie's  chilblains  are 
touched  with  a  tender  pathos. 

Very  different  is  "  The  Shocker,"  usually  a  feminine 
product,  in  which  each  "lydie  "  seems  endeavouring  to  go 
one  better  than  her  predecessor.  The  masculine  article  is 
called  a  "  Hill-top  "  novel,  on  the  lucus  a  non  lucendo 
principle,  because  its  author  delights  in  diving  into  the 
depths.  Sometimes  this  sort  of  thing  is  called  a  "  Pro- 
blem "  novel,  why,  goodness  knows  !  and  silly  readers  are 
perturbed  by  doubts  as  to  wrhether  black  is  really  black, 
and  if  after  all  Messalina  was  not  a  model  woman,  much 
misunderstood  by  an  unsympathetic  world.  The  charit- 
able critic  cannot  believe  that  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  produce  this  stuff  are  in  sober  earnest,  and  is  dis- 
posed to  excuse  their  naughtiness,  as  Hookham  Frere  did 
Lander's  immorality  on  the  ground  that  it  was 

"  Mere  imaginary  classicality, 

Wholly  devoid  of  criminal  reality." 

But  the  varieties  of  novels  are  too  numerous  to  be  re- 
viewed in  order :  the  historical  novel,  usually  quite 
unhistorical,  and  too  often,  like  Falstaff,  "  blasted  with 
antiquity  "  ;  the  military,  often  by  a  lady ;  the  naval,  by 
a  landsman  ;  the  adventurous,  by  a  stay-at-home ;  the  kail 
yard  novel,  the  idyllic,  and  a  host  of  others  crowd  upon 
us,  some  to  be  thrown  aside  with  contempt,  others  to  be 
treasured  in  our  hearts  as  the  dearest  of  friends.  Who 
-does  not  love  Scott,  and  Thackeray,  and  Dickens  ?  Nor 
can  we  forget  Marryat  and  Lever,  Lytton,  Trollope, 
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Eliot,  and  Reade,  while  how  much  does  this  generation 
owe  to  Meredith  and  Hardy,  to  Stevenson  and  Barrie, 
and  a  score  more  whose  ready  pens  and  fertile  brains  have 
laboured  to  entertain  us  ? 

One  has  to  complain,  however,  that  just  as  there  are 
specks  on  the  sun  so  even  the  standard  novelist  has  his 
faults.  Sometimes  (tell  it  not  in  Gath  !)  he  is  downright 
ungrammatical.  Frequently  his  language  is  slipshod  be- 
yond endurance ;  he  makes  ducks  and  drakes  of  hard 
historical  facts,  and  his  ignorance  of  ecclesiology  and 
divinity  is  lamentable.  He  forgets  what  he  has  written  in 
preceding  chapters,  and  stultifies  himself  deplorably  in 
consequence.  He  sets  a  universe  revolving  on  nothing, 
and  carefully  avoids  the  obvious  in  order  to  provide  a 
quantum  of  complication.  He  dishes  up  for  you  unreal 
characters  in  impossible  scenes,  unutterable  ideas  in  un- 
speakable language,  while  too  often  his  religious  sentiment 
is  silly  and  his  morality  muddy.  On  occasion,  to  the 
grief  of  his  admirers,  he  even  wallows  in  the  mire. 

But  despite  all  criticism  and  hypercriticism,  when  such 
men  as  Darwin  and  Ruskin  are  included  amongst  its 
adherents  it  were  idle  to  decry  Fiction,  even  if  the  censor 
himself  were  free  from  its  fascination.  Whether  for  good 
or  evil  it  has  become  a  part  of  our  life,  and  has  a  special 
and  undoubted  value  as  an  alleviator  of  care,  a  relief  from 
actuality,  and  an  easy  exercise  of  the  imaginative  faculty. 
But  it  should  be  kept  in  subjection.  The  reader  who 
reads  nothing  but  fiction — and  how  many  such  there  are ! 
—is  like  the  schoolboy  who  spends  all  his  money  at  the 
tuck-shop  on  indigestible  pastry  and  innutritious  lollipops. 
Not  only  should  moderation  be  observed,  but  care  should 
be  taken  to  read  only  good  fiction.  And  here  we  come 
upon  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter,  for  how  is  one  to 
decide  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  fiction  ? 
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Some  few  years  ago  there  was  an  interesting  discussion 
of  the  question  in  Longman's  Magazine,  in  which  Messrs. 
Besant,  James,  and  Stevenson  took  part.  Besant  insists 
that  Fiction  is  one  of  the  fine  arts,  and  that  its  laws  are  as 
precise  and  exact  as  the  laws  of  harmony,  perspective,  and 
proportion.  He  says  the  novelist  must  write  from  ex- 
perience, his  characters  must  be  real,  not  caricatured,  but 
clear  in  outline,  that  he  should  possess  a  good  style,  have 
a  conscious  moral  purpose,  and,  above  all,  a  good  story  to 
tell.  James  demurs  to  much  of  this,  and  points  out  that 
observation  is  of  more  importance  than  experience,  a  view 
which  seems  confirmed  by  Trollope's  success  in  depicting 
dukes  and  bishops,  although  he  had  never  associated  with 
such  people.  But  when  James  concludes  that  the  only 
condition  attaching  to  the  composition  of  the  novel  is  that 
it  be  interesting,  although  fortified  in  this  by  Scott's  dic- 
tum that  the  main  thing  is  the  author  should  not  be  weari- 
some, he  is  laying  down  a  proposition  open  to  much 
objection.  Surely  more  is  requisite  than  the  power  of 
interesting.  The  depraved  reader  may  find  absorbing 
interest  in  the  lubricity  of  a  Reynolds,  the  errand  boy  in 
Claude  Duval  or  Deadwood  Dick,  the  philistine  in  Mrs. 
Henry  Wood,  and  the  simpleton  in  Miss  Worboise,  but 
for  all  that  the  authors,  though  mighty  interesting  to  such 
readers,  are  hardly  "  standard  "  novelists.  If  I  may  sug- 
gest a  slight  addition  to  a  manifestly  imperfect  definition, 
I  would  modify  it  thus  :  the  essential  of  a  good  novel  is 
that  it  should  be  interesting  to  men  of  culture.  For,  after 
all,  the  matured  judgment  of  the  cultured  mind  is  the 
touchstone  of  literature,  against  which  there  is  no  appeal. 
Mere  popularity,  whether  temporary  or  of  long  standing, 
is  no  criterion  of  merit.  Neither  a  notorious  name  nor  a 
powerful  puff,  nor  an  enormous  edition  can  succeed  in 
placing  a  bad  book  upon  the  enduring  rolls  of  fame,  and 
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hundreds  that  are  now  the  sensation  of  a  week  will  in 
days  to  come  find  their  place  in  that  limbo  of  forgetful- 
ness,  the  twopenny  box. 

But  this  one  fact  stares  us  in  the  face :  Fiction — and  it 
may  be  added,  such  fiction  ! — is  paramount.  Poetry  and 
the  Drama  are,  comparatively  speaking,  nowhere.  We 
can  agree  with  Mr.  Goschen  when  he  says  that  "the 
faculty  of  wise,  sympathetic,  disciplined,  prospective 
imagination  is  one  of  the  most  precious  faculties  which 
providence  has  imparted  in  the  human  breast  "  ;  but  we 
may  ask  how  much — or  rather,  how  little — of  modern 
fiction  conforms  to  his  limitations.  "  Wise," — "  discip- 
lined,"— are  surely  the  very  last  adjectives  one  would 
think  of  applying  to  the  bulk  of  it. 

And  here  may  it  not  be  also  asked,  without  detracting 
in  the  slightest  from  the  claims  of  the  imagination,  if 
readers,  especially  those  who  aspire  to  be  men  of  letters, 
are  not  too  apt  to  forget  that  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being  in  a  world  of  hard  reality,  and  that  imagination, 
though  possessing  a  certain  value,  will  not  pay  a  man's 
bills,  nor  help  him  to  make  a  living,  to  do  his  duty  to  his 
neighbour,  or  to  save  his  soul  alive. 

I  am  aware  that  such  a  question  must  be  put  with 
bated  breath  and  humble  submissiveness,  lest  the  keen 
inquisitors  who  rule  literature  find  excuse  for  charging 
me  with  taking  a  heterodox  view  and  offending  against 
the  canons  of  authority.  But,  however  that  may  be,  one 
will,  I  hope,  be  safe  in  saying  that  the  excessive  amount 
of  fiction  written  and  read  in  these  days  is  a  regretable 
fact  calling  for  the  serious  consideration  of  all  who  wish 
well  to  literature.  Whether  or  not  it  is  remediable  is  a 
matter  upon  which  opinions  may  differ,  but  much  of  the 
evil  surely  might  be  lessened  if  those  who  have  the  con- 
trol of  our  lending  libraries  would  exercise  more  discretion 
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in  the  selection  of  novels.  As  I  have  remarked,  the 
practice  seems  to  be  to  add  to  the  shelves  every  work 
written  by  certain  authors  as  soon  as  it  comes  out,  without 
regard  to  its  literary  merits,  and  so  it  happens  that  we  have 
millions  of  readers  who  have  never  read  any  of  the  masters 
of  fiction.  The  other  day  I  heard  of  a  gentleman  who 
read  nothing  but  Mrs.  Wood's  novels,  which  he  is  just 
now  going  through  for  the  fifth  time.  That  our  librarians 
are  alive  to  the  evil  is  shown  by  their  congratulations 
whenever  a  slight  decrease  in  the  issue  of  fiction  is  mani- 
fested ;  but  this  is  not  sufficient.  If  the  authorities  who 
are  responsible  for  the  mental  pabulum  so  freely  spread 
before  readers  desire  to  be  free  from  the  accusation  of 
debilitating  the  public  taste  they  must  discontinue  setting 
before  it  in  such  profusion  the  seductive  sweetstufT  which 
lures  the  young  and  the  foolish  from  a  healthier  diet.  It 
is,  however,  not  so  much  the  quantity  as  the  quality 
which  is  objectionable.  If  the  33  per  cent,  provided  were 
composed  of  standard  fiction  the  81  per  cent,  issued  would 
though  still  excessive,  not  be  so  deplorable  ;  but  when  we 
consider  that  the  greater  part  of  the  issue  is  either  misty 
moonshine  or  feeble  fiddle-faddle,  we  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  this  provision  for  the  imaginative  faculty  is  a 
very  doubtful  boon  indeed. 

Besides  the  check  which  librarians  might  give  by 
judicious  weeding  and  limited  purchase,  critics  and  re- 
viewers might  aid  by  exercising  a  sterner  censorship  than 
they  are  wront  to  do.  No  doubt  hundreds  of  novels  are 
published  at  the  writer's  risk,  but  no  one  is  bound  to  buy 
them,  and,  least  of  all,  the  librarians.  One  way  or  another 
it  is  easily  practicable  to  reduce  the  output  of  fiction 
within  reasonable  bounds,  and  divert  its  insatiate 
devourers  to  fairer  fields  and  pastures  new. 

Against  good  fiction  I  have  not  a  word  to  say,   andr 
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indeed,  for  me — an  inveterate  novel-reader,  to  whom  it 
has  given  so  many  pleasant  hours,  affording  not  only 
pleasure  but  profit — to  disparage  it  would  be  base 
ingratitude.  But  I  sometimes  doubt  whether  it  has  not  kept 
me  from  better  things.  Whether  the  reading  of  Milton's 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  or  of  Stevenson's  "  Treasure  Island  " 
is  the  more  profitable  to  the  imaginative  faculty  I  cannot 
say,  but  I  am  certain  which  is  the  more  tempting ;  while 
a  funny  story  by  Mr.  Jacobs  would,  I  fear,  draw  me  away 
from  a  sonnet  by  Mr.  Stansfield,  and  a  new  romance  by 
Mr.  Weyman  be  more  tempting  than  an  excursion  with 
Wordsworth.  But  I  should  despise  myself  if  I  were  cap- 
able of  gormandizing  upon  the  husks  of  a  Wood  or  re- 
velling on  the  cheap  champagne  of  a  Braddon,  and  would 
rather  sit  down  to  the  painful  perusal  of  a  directory,  or 
even  one  of  Dean  Farrar's  works,  than  occupy  my  time 
with  the  puerilities  of  those  lady  novelists  who  fill  so  many 
yards  of  shelving  in  our  libraries.  For  wrhile  high-class 
fiction  is  perhaps  the  finest  form  of  imaginative  writing, 
low-class  fiction  is  the  most  contemptible  of  all  ink- 
slinging  and  paper-staining.  In  the  former  the  mind  is 
captivated  by  intelligent  and  interesting  studies  of  char- 
acter, by  keen  observation,  picturesque  description,  and 
thrilling  incidents — all  set  forth  with  a  rare  felicity  of 
expression  and  adorned  with  pregnant  wit  and  lofty 
sentiments.  But  in  the  latter  we  have  dished  up  a  farrago 
of  nonsense — -a  gallimaufry  of  gibberish.  Sometimes  it  is 
a  tale  told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying 
nothing;  sometimes  a  string  of  empty  platitudes,  alter- 
nating with  _  silly  sentiments  and  foolish  precepts,  stretched 
like  a.  suburban  clothes-line  across  a  dreary  waste  of 
commonplace.  The  characters  are  senseless  puppets,  the 
scenery  a  succession  of  daubs,  the  incidents  either  wildly 
improbable  or  tamely  trite. 
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Of  the  men,  women,  and  children  living  in  this  en- 
lightened age,  the  great  majority  practically  read  nothing 
but  tales,  snippets,  and  newspapers.  The  momentous 
evolutions  of  history,  the  memorials  of  great  men,  the 
deeds  of  heroes,  the  thoughts  of  the  wise,  the  wonders  of 
science,  the  beauties  of  art,  the  charms  of  poesy  are  to 
them  but  as  the  stubble  before  the  wind,  or  the  sand  that 
drifts  along  the  shore. 

If  this  is  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  our  boasted 
civilization,  if  this  is  all  education  can  bring  about,  better 
— a  thousand  times  better — that  we  break  up  our  printing 
presses  and  go  back  to  the  dark  ages,  to  learn  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  that  which  isf  now  despised,  and  the  worth- 
lessness  of  that  in  which  we  take  our  greatest  delight. 


THE   BIRTH    OF   A   SOUL. 
BY  ROWLAND  THIRLMERE. 


PYRENEAN    NOCTURNE. 
I. 

Here,  proud  as  the  summits  that  bloomed 

in  splendours  of  yellow  and  red, 
When  Spain  had  a  frontier  of  fire, 

(great  blossoms,  whose  pollen  of  gold— 
The  blood  of  creation — ran  slow 

through  the  valleys  beneath  me,  and  rolled 
To  the  barrier  mountains,)  I  stand  ; 

dim  echoes  of  years  that  are  dead — 

The  moan  of  the  crater's  red  mouth, 

the  roar  of  its  vomit  of  steam, 
The  crack  of  the  stones  that  were  hurled 

by  Titans,  the  hiss  of  the  ice — 
Return  with  their  horrors  of  sound, 

and  my  soul  is  gripped  in  a  vice ; 
The  strong,  savage  prime  of  the  world 

comes  back  in  a  wonderful  dream. 
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II. 

O,  earth,  thou  hast  battled  like  me, 

with  struggles  thou  gainedst  thine  ends ; 
Here,  aloft,  and  at  last  thou  art  calm, 

white-headed,  dispassionate,  sage ; 
I  fain  would  have  speech  with  the  wise, 

ere  manhood  has  leapt  into  age  : 
Old  earth,  be  my  counsellor — thou 

the  strongest  and  staunchest  of  friends  ! 

III. 

There,  eastward,  the  tide  of  the  night 

draws  near  like  the  tide  of  the  sea  ; 
The  plains  that  were  languid  with  heat 

are  cooled  and  entranced  by  its  charms  ; 
The  distant,  blue,  tapering  peaks 

are  lost  in  its  vapourous  arms  ; 
The  jewelled  horizon  is  hid, 

aad  onward  they  travel  to  me,— 

Those  soft,  rolling  billows  of  mist, — 

through  velvety  gorges  they  creep, 
And  over  the  glacier's  breast, 

From  height  to  o'ertowering  height  : 
Triumphant  invasion  is  thine, 

magnificent  tide  of  the  night ! 
The  pageant  of  provinces  gone  ! 

Naught  left  but  the  hunger  of  sleep  ! 

IV. 

A  wind  brought  the  shuddering  moon 

adrift  in  an  ocean  of  cloud  : 
Behold  !  a  new  realm  of  the  soul 

above  the  great  desert  of  smoke  ! 
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A  king  in  a  kingdom  of  air, 

with  glory  of  gladness  I  woke, 

Forgetting,  as  children  forget, 

what  lies  in  that  tenuous  shroud. 

V. 

Diana  is  out  with  her  nymphs, 

they  hunt  in  the  sheen  and  the  shade  ; 
I  see  the  bright  gleams  of  their  hair 

athwart  the  dread  walls  of  the  peak  ; 
But  only  the  isard*  descries 

the  flush  on  the  goddess's  cheek  ; 
He  feels  not  her  arrows  of  light, 

nor  fears  the  blithe  face  of  the  maid. 

Below,  in  a  Stygian  gloom, 

the  glacier  is  troubled,  and  groans; 
Winds  of  the  north  and  the  west 

have  clashed,  and  united,  assail 
The  rocks  with  invisible  hands, 

and  hark  !  the  deep  gulf  of  the  vale 
Protests  with  the  voice  of  a  ghost 

against  the  wild  volley  of  stones. 

Yea,  out  of  that  funnel  whence  flowed 

a  torrent  of  terrible  fire — 
Bright  wine  of  disorder  expressed 

from  the  winepress  of  chaos  below— 
Sounds  rise  and  disturb  the  sad  dreams 

of  vultures  that  sleep  by  the  snow  ; 
In  indolent  anger  they  leave 

their  cornice  and  make  for  the  spire  : 

*  Pyrenean  chamois. 
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There,  sitting  like  spectres  above 

the  peaks  that  are  mastered  by  men, 
They,  craning  their  featherless  necks, 

look  down  on  the  stranger  with  scorn — 
"  Who  climbs  in  the  hush  of  the  dark 

may  slumber  for  ever  at  morn ; 
The  haughty,  inviolate  hills 

may  crush  the  invader  again  !  " 

VI. 

Where  kingdoms  embrace  on  the  heights 

the  moon  has  nor  rival  nor  peer  ; 
She  visits  the  easterly  peaks, 

she  touches  the  spires  of  the  south  ; 
She  hangs  on  the  shoulder  of  one, 

she  offers  another  her  mouth ; 
And,  stately  .and  proud  as  their  queen, 

the  mountains  her  jewels  uprear. 

The  gleam  of  the  planets  subdued, 

she  smile§  at  the  flash  of  the  stars ; 
Arrived  at  her  limits  of  blue, 

she  bends  like  a  lover  o'er  Spain ; 
Rich  with  the  frost -fashioned  gems 

on  the  snow-field's  glittering  plain, 
At  the  laughter  of  Sirius  she  laughs, 

and  mocks  at, the  anger  of  Mars. 

Far  off,  the  great  capitals  now 

receive  her  white  blessing  of  love, 
And  holy  and  beautiful  even 

the  saddest  and  grimiest  shine ; 
They,  memory-mirrored,  appear, 

arrayed  in  their  vesture  divine, 
As  if,  with  this  wonderful  light, 

they  took  the  pure  sheen  of  The  Dove. 
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VII. 
O,  what  has  descended  to  me 

from  highways  that  lead  to  The  Throne  ? 
Can  the  Dove  have  come  down  ?     Is  this  hour 

to  be  large  with  the  change  of  a  soul  ? 
Yea,  changed  is  my  spirit  to-night, — 

life's  gloom,  with  its  evil  control, 
Has  gone  like  the  vapours  that  wrapped 

the  mountain  when  I  was  alone. 

Companioned  by  star-crowned  peaks, 

no  longer  can  solitude  lead 
My  soul  to  the  Lethe  of  sleep  ; 

an  influence  enters  my  breast 
Far  richer  than  tangible  gold, 

far  sweeter  than  rapturous  rest ; 
And,  entering,  comforts  a  heart, 

sore  troubled  and  sick  of  its  need. 

This  exquisite  silence  of  stars, 

so  pregnant  with  beautiful  words, 
Enfolds  a  man  newly  baptized, 

whose  chrisom  lies  pale  in  the  moon  : 
Ah  !  this  is  the  night  of  all  nights — 

my  zenith — the  cardinal  boon  : 
The  blossoming  groves  of  the  soul 

resound  with  the  singing  of  birds  ! 

Each  clad  in  a  pallium  of  snow, 

the  hierophant  pinnacles  laud 
The  God  of  the  infinite  depths, 

Who,  bidding  my  spirit  be  strong, 
Hath  sown  in  the  innermost  shrine 

quick  seeds  of  a  happier  song  : 
The  moon,  like  an  altar-lamp,  hangs 

from  the  roof  of  His  temple,  and,  awed, 
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I  kneel  in  the  limitless  fane, 

whose  mysteries  glimmer  above  ; 
A  magical  symphony  throbs 

from  a  thousand  invisible  lyres  ; 
I  burn  with  a  glorious  hope, 

I  dream  in  a  swoon  of  desires ; 
My  soul  is  enwrapped  in  the  flame 

of  immortal  and  infinite  love. 

VIII. 
O,  God  of  my  fathers,  enthroned 

beyond  the  wild  doubts  of  the  wise  I 
Infallible  Centre  of  Life  I 

I  know  that  the  soul  in  these  veins — 
This  fire  in  the  handful  of  clay — 

this  feeling  of  triumph  that  reigns 
Where  once  was  a  cloudy  despair, 

dies  not  as  its  tenement  dies  ! 

Man's  knowledge  climbs  higher  and  higher ; 

the  dim,  unattainable  goal, 
Beyond  the  faint  silvery  dust 

that  shines  in  the  heavenly  stream, 
Recedes,  yet,  advancing,  we  know 

that  our  Maker  is  more  than  a  dream, — 
On  summits  of  science  is  given 

new  vision  of  faith  to  the  soul. 

Horizons  grow  wider  as  men 

ascend  towards  the  Source  of  the  Mind, 
The  more  of  God's  wonders  we  see 

the  more  should  we  love  and  revere  ; 
He,  Centre  of  Systems,  proclaims 

his  puissance,  that,  manifest  here, 
Illumines  a  soul  with  belief, 

once  vagrant  and  mentally  blind : 
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Transfigured  by  grace  from  on  high, — 

God's  marvellous  bounty  that  fell 
Through  ether,  like  meteor  dust 

that  powders  yon  shimmering  field, — 
I  yearn  for  some  light  from  His  Eyes 

to  show  me  the  wonders  revealed 
In  cycles  that  fashioned  our  earth 

from  flames  of  ebullient  hell. 

IX 
Did  life  from  the  firmament  fall 

in  grit  of  the  galaxy  there, — 
The  seed  of  the  earliest  moss, 

the  spore  that  evolved  to  a  worm ; 
The  atom  allied  with  the  Lord, 

the  potent,  primordial  germ,— 
Was  it  rained  from  some  Eden  to  be 

the  father  of  all  that  is  fair  ? 

Or  did  the  white  heart  of  the  world, 

when  the  world  was  a  turmoil  of  flame, 
Possess  the  beginnings  of  life, — 

the  primal,  impalpable  spark  ? 
From  riot  of  vapourous  fire  came  man, 

and  the  rose,  and  the  lark  ? 
Thou  white-mantled  pinnacle  speak  ! 

Thou  knowest  how  chaos  became 

Resolved  into  order  and  law; — 

how,  shaken  with  tumult,  the  earth 
Sank  down  to  her  splendid  repose, 

with  terrible,  passionate  sighs, — 
Sprang  we  from  the  furnace  below, 

or  fell  the  first  life  from  the  skies  ? 
Thou  silent  and  beautiful  peak, 

O,  read  me  the  riddle  of  birth ! 
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Each  man  in  his  aspirant  brain 

possesses  life's  apex  of  power  ; 
Each  mortal  is  ruler  of  self, 

God  giveth  him  charge  of  his  fate  ; 
Aloft  in  the  passionless  heavens 

they  smile  at  the  love,  and  the  hate, 
And  the  greed  of  the  hurrying  swarm 

that  struggles  and  hopes  for  an  hour. 

We,  seeking  salvation  above, 

are  blind  to  the  Eden  below, — 
This  planet  so  splendidly  dowered, 

where  man  must  for  ever  abide  : 
We  live  in  earth's  glory  of  green, 

in  the  lovely  unrest  of  the  tide ; 
Our  death  is  a  birth,  and  the  soul, 

like  the  ocean  ebbs  ever  to  flow. 

X 

I  climb  by  a  perilous  path  ; 

the  stones  of  the  pinnacles  sing 
When,  plunging  to  chasms  of  dusk, 

they  pass  in  the  silence  profound  ; 
The  moon,  barren  virgin  of  night, 

descends  to  her  uttermost  bound ; 
The  vultures  have  word  of  the  light : 

O,  what  will  the  sunrising  bring  ? 

Advancing  with  timorous  gleam 

new  morning  appears  in  the  east ; 
I  feel  that  to  me  is  outstretched 

God's  bounteous  Omnipotent  Hand  I 
Thou  dawn  full  of  warmth  and  of  love 

bring  blessings  to  sea  and  to  land, 
Bring  fire  for  the  altars,  prepare 

once  more  the  perpetual  feast ! 
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Below  in  Arcadian  vales 

the  Dryads  their  thurible  sway, 
And  hither  the  frosty' wind  brings 

their  incense  of  spruce  and  of  pine  ; 
Sharp  cold  that  has  riven  the  rocks 

makes  morn  on  the  mountains  divine, — 
And  the  tide  of  my  song  is  at  full, 

and  the  fountains  of  fancy  at  play ! 

Last  night  I  was  even  a  shard 

of  glass  that  encumbered  the  dust ; 
My  heart  is  a  winepress  to-day, 

receiving  new  visions  and  shapes 
To  be  crushed  by  the  soul,  as  the  South 

withdraws  the  green  blood  from  her  grapes 
May  the  vintage  be  pure  and  divine 

that  comes  from  the  tenebrous  must ! 

Innumerable  blossoms  may  lie 

in  the  honeyed  heart  of  a  flower 
Like  love  in  the  bosom  of  love  : 

thus  praise  in  a  passionate  mind 
But  sleeps  till  the  accolade  falls, 

with  sight  for  the  eyes  that  were  blind ; 
Then  song,  welling  up  in  the  heart, 

breaks  out  in  a  torrent  of  power ! 

XI. 
O,  when  he  is  weighed  in  the  scales, 

how  mean  is  vainglorious  man ! 
A  seed  with  a  gossamer  wing, 

a  mite  in  the  wonderful  whole ! 
Behold,  in  the  Protean  east, 

comes  now  what  has  counted  the  roll 
Of  a  million  cycles  of  life  : 

red  javelins  rise  like  a  fan, 
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And  a  chillier  wind  from  the  north 

plays  over  the  shivering  height, 
The  ermined,  immutable  peaks, 

each  wrapped  in  a  silvery  robe, 
Receive  their  new  vesture  of  light ; 

the  moon,  but  the  ghost  of  a  globe, 
Grows  grey  as  she  hides  in  the  hills  ; 

and  brighter,  and  ever  more  bright 

Becomes  the  vast  hollow  of  air ; 

the  timid  red  trembles  to  rose, 
Pale  amber  now  kindles  to  gold  ; 

the  gold  into  saffron  must  run  ; 
Wan  planets  recede  with  the  dusk 

before  the  victorious  sun, 
That  hangs  like  a  bubble  of  fire, 

o'erbrimming  the  chalice  of  snows. 

Like  bergs  of  immovable  seas, 

all  white  as  the  veil  of  a  bride, 
The  sentinel  summits  of  Spain, 

stand  guarding  the  South,  and  the  cold 
Grey  brows  of  the  mountains  are  crowned 

with  splendour  of  opal  and  gold, 
As  Lucifer  sinks  in  the  blue 

of  the  morn's  magnificent  tide. 

Night  vanishes  down  in  the  west, 

a  phantom  of  purple  and  grey, 
The  solitude  greets  the  return 

of  its  emperor  orb,  and  his  beams 
Bleed  full  on  the  silvery  ice  ; 

thin  rillets  awake  from  their  dreams, 
And  a  vision  of  France  and  of  Spain 

lies  there  in  the  eye  of  the  day. 
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XII. 

How  good  to  have  breath — to  have  strength  ! 

O,  sun,  that  of  earth  art  the  sire, 
What  child  of  thy  luminous  loins, 

can  equal  this  planet  of  ours  ? 
Whose  wonders  of  colour  and  shade, 

and  life  that  is  perfect  in  flowers, 
Evoking  all  beautiful  thoughts, 

fill  man  with  supernal  desire  ! 

My  vigil  was  kept  by  the  snow ; 

with  the  vigilant  isard  I  drew 
Deep  into  my  lungs  the  clear  wind ; 

and,  nourished  by  more  than  the  air, 
My  soul,  waxing  strong,  tried  its  wings,— 

took  flight  and  behold  !  it  is  there 
With  the  eagles  that  wheel  in  the  sun, 

aloft  in  the  ocean  of  blue  ! 


IVAN    VAZOFF.,, 
BY  JOSEPH  ANGELOFF. 

T3EFORE  dealing  with  the  greatest  name  in  Bulgarian 
Literature — Ivan  Vazoff — I  should  just  like  to  men- 
tion the  names  of  a  few  of  the  men  who,  by  their  literary 
zeal  and  their  active  patriotism,  did  so  much  to  arouse  in 
their  countrymen  that  desire  for  freedom  and  a  separate 
nationality  which  ended  in  the  final  liberation  of  Bul- 
garia :  Rakovsky,  Luben,  Karazeloff,  Slaveikoff,  Levsky, 
BotefT,  Drinoff,  Ikonornoff,  and  L.  Stoyanoff. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  darkest  hour  is  the  one 
preceding  the  dawn,  and  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  recent  history  of  Bulgaria,  and  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  awful  atrocities  perpetrated  there  just  prior  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  hated  Turkish  rule,  will  perhaps  be  able 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  work  effected  by 
these  men,  some  of  whom  died  on  the  scaffold,  others 
in  Turkish  dungeons,  and  others  in  skirmishes  with  the 
enemy  in  the  wild  passes  of  the  Balkans. 

Ivan  Mincheff  Vazoff  was  born  on  June  27th,  1850,  at 
Sopot,  a  small  town  situated  in  the  Stremsky  Vale,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Balkans,  and  about  forty-five  miles  from 
Philippopolis  in  South  Bulgaria.  His  father  was  one  of 
the  leading  merchants  in  the  small  town,  and  was  much 
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respected  on  account  of  his  honesty,  straightforwardness, 
and  noble  character.  His  mother  was  a  woman  of  con- 
siderable intelligence,  her  love  for  literature  being  one  of 
her  most  marked  characteristics,  and  this  was  no  doubt 
inherited  by  her  son.  In  his  early  youth  Vazoff  became 
acquainted,  not  only  with  the  principal  works  of  Bul- 
garian literature,  but  also  with  many  of  the  more  important 
works  of  the  Russian  and  Greek  writers,  through  trans- 
lations. 

Vazoff  received  his  education  at  the  chief  school  of  his 
native  town,  a  very  excellent  one.  The  head  master,  a 
certain  M.  Beltcheff,  had  graduated  in  Kieff.  This  man 
was  accustomed  to  recite  to  his  scholars  from  the  works 
of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  Russian  poets — Lomonosoff, 
Derjavin,  and  Homiakova, — and  this  early  acquaintance 
with  Slavonic  poetry  had  an  undoubted  effect  on  Vazoff  s 
later  work. 

After  completing  his  preliminary  education  at  the 
school  of  his  native  town,  Vazoff  was  sent  by  his  father 
to  the  College  of  Kalofer,  and  there  took  lessons  in  modern 
Greek,  this  being  essential  for  a  mercantile  career,  for 
which  his  father  intended  him. 

In  1866  he  was  removed  to  the  College  of  Philippo- 
polis,  there  to  continue  his  studies  in  Greek,  and  also  in 
Turkish,  but  as  he  considered  this  to  be  a  waste  of  time, 
he  took  up  the  French  and  Russian  languages.  In  the 
public  examination,  the  father  was  considerably  dis- 
appointed to  find  that  his  son  had  made  no  progress 
whatever  in  the  Eastern  commercial  languages,  and  in 
consequence  took  him  away  from  the  school  and  employed 
him  in  his  own  business.  While  still  at  school  he  felt  a 
strong  inclination  towards  literature,  and  tried  his  powers 
at  versification,  but  the  value  of  these  efforts  cannot  be 
estimated,  as  they  were  destroyed  in  a  fire. 
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Like  many  other  authors,  Vazoff  was  obliged  to  glean 
his  ideas  from  foreign  sources,  and  he  carefully  studied 
the  best  works  of  foreign  authors,  principally  French  and 
Russian,  in  the  school  libraries  existing  in  the  chief  towns. 
In  his  father's  shop  he  was  not  a  success,  for  instead  of 
paying  attention  to  the  business,  he  wrote  verses,  and 
with  these  he  filled  most  of  the  account  books  and  ledgers, 
and  in  addition  to  this,  the  walls  and  all  available  empty 
spaces  in  the  shop  were  covered  with  his  rhymes. 

In  1870  he  was  sent  to  Roumania — to  some  relatives — 
to  complete  his  mercantile  training.  Here  his  early 
verses — which  were,  however,  of  no  great  value — appeared 
for  the  first  time  in  print  in  two  magazines  the  "  Peri- 
odical Review"  and  the  "Reading  Room."  In  1872 
he  went  to  Constantinople  as  a  teacher  in  a  Bulgarian 
school,  but  being  dissatisfied,  he  returned  to  Sopot,  and 
there  hesitated  between  the  only  two  employments  open 
to  him — teaching  or  trade.  His  choice  fell  upon  the 
latter,  and  he  entered  his  father's  business  once  more. 

Soon  after  this  he  got  mixed  up  with  the  Revolutionary 
committee,  and  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  members, 
became  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  Turkish  authorities, 
so  much  so,  that  in  1876  he  was  obliged  to  fly  across  the 
Balkans.  He  reached  Roumania  in  safety,  and  at 
Bucharest  joined  the  Bulgarian  Revolutionary  Committee 
there. 

The  three  stormy  years  that  followed  saw  the  final 
development  of  his  genius,  for  towards  the  end  of  1876 
appeared  in  book  forrn,  three  famous  volumes  of  his 
patriotic  lyrical  poetry,  "  The  Banner,"  "  The  Sorrows 
of  Bulgaria,"  and  "  The  Deliverance."  These  three 
volumes  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  were 
read  by  all  Bulgarians  with  avidity.  In  these  books 
is  given,  in  admirable  verse,  the  progressive  story 
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of  th,e  April  revolution  and  its  sad  ending.  His  last 
volume  "  Deliverance,"  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  valour, 
of  the  .Russian  soldiers  and  to  eulogizing  the  name  of 
Alexander  II.,  the  liberator  of  Bulgaria. 

In  1:877, .  Vazoff  .  received  an  appointment  from  the 
Russians  in  a  judicial  capacity  at  Sistov ;  and  there  he 
learned  the  sad  news  that  his  father  had  been  murdered 
by  the  Bashi-Bazouks,  and  that  the  town  of  Sopot,  had 
been  destroyed  and  burned  to  ashes. 

In  1880  he  went  to  Philippopolis,  and  was  there  elected 
as  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  what  was  then 
Eastern  Roumelia  and  is  to-day  Bulgaria.  He  settled 
there,  and  published  his  earliest  prose  .works — his  stories 
"Not  Long  Ago,"  "  Mitrofan,"  "Hadji  Akhil,"  "The 
Outcast,"  "The  Comedy  of  Mihkolaki,"  and  "  A  Corner 
of  Stara  Planina."  These  books  contain  short  stories  ad- 
mirably descriptive  of  the  every-day  life  and  doings  of  the 
people,  the  quaint  customs. of  the  country  districts  being 
truthfully  portrayed.  The  comedy  deals  with  what  in 
England  would  be  termed  a  town  councillor,  and  in  his 
book  Vazoff  satirizes .  the  bumptious .  ignorance  of  this 
class  of  man,  . 

In  addition  to  these,  four  new  collections  of  poems 
were  published  about  this  time—"  Guzla,"  "Fields. and 
Woods,"  "  Zagorka  "  and  "Italia";  and  the  drama 
"  Ruska."  The  first  two  volumes  are  the  most  popular. 
The  poems  deal  with  the  simple  .life  of  a  pastoral  people, 
and  are  admirably  descriptive  of  a  rich  and  fertile  land. 
Among  the  characters  typified  are  those  celebrated  patriots 
who  rose  into  fame  .by  fighting  and  dying  for  their 
country. 

In  1885,  during  the  war  between  Bulgaria  and  Servia, 
Vazoff  visited  the  battlefields  of  Slivnitza  and..Pirot,  and 
sang  of  the  valour  of  the  Bulgarian  soldiers, ,  and  also 
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produced  the  little  volume  entitled  "  Slivnitza,"  which 
deals  mostly  with  the  rashness  of  King  Milan,  who  de- 
clared the  war  which  ultimately  lost  him  his  crown. 

In  1886  Vazoff  was  obliged  to  leave  his  country  and  fly 
to  Russia  on  account  of  his  political  views.  He  remained 
in  Odessa  until  March,  1889,  and  it  was  in  this  town  that 
he  wrote  his  historical  romance  "  Pod  Igoto,"  or  ("  Under 
the  Yoke,*')  which  is  considered  his  masterpiece.  "  Pod 
Igoto"  first  appeared  in  serial  form  in  the  excellent  Svornik 
(or  Miscellany)  published  by  the  Bulgarian  Ministry  of 
Public  Instruction. 

In  this  book  Vazoff's  genius  reaches  high  maturity  and 
exhibits  his  best  style.  His  love  for  the  subject  shows 
itself  all  through  the  book,  and  one  does  not  find  the 
slightest  approach  to  sentimentality  or  affectation  in  this 
sad  picture.  "  Under  the  Yoke "  is  not  one  of  the 
novels  one  is  accustomed  to  read  merely  as  a  pastime, 
not  a  novel  which  relies  on  antiquarianism  or  poetical 
imagination,  but  is  the  solid  work  of  one  who  fought  and 
suffered  and  then  set  himself  to  chronicle. 

The  story  takes  place  during  the  year  1875,  and  it 
contains  many  beautiful  descriptive  touches  relative  to 
the  Balkan  Valleys.  The  scene  of  action  centres  at  a 
small  town  .at  the  foot  ,of  the  Balkan  Mountains.  This 
town — Bela  Cherkova— is  in  reality  Sopot,  the  birth-place 
of  the  author.  The  plot  describes  one  of  the  abortive 
attempts  made  by  ttie  Bulgarians  to  throw  off  the  tyran- 
nical Turkish  yoke,  with  the  hope  that  help  would  be 
afforded  by  Russia.  .  The  story  ends  very  sadly  with  the 
failure  of  the  insurrection,  and  the  leading  patriots,  in- 
cluding the  hero  Ogniahoff  and  the  Heroine  Rada,  are 
sacrificed  in  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  free  their  country. 
The  action  proceeds  quickly,  is  full  of  interest,  and  the 
reader  does  not  discover  this  failure  until  the  end  of  the>book. 
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Ognianoff,  the  hero  of  the  book,  is  one  of  the  leading 
revolutionists  who  has  just  escaped  from  Diarbekir,  a 
fortress  in  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor  used  as  a  place  of 
transportation  for  political  criminals.  He  arrives  at  Bela 
Cherkova,  the  scene  of  action,  and  makes  for  the  house  of 
a  Marko  Chorbadji,  a  friend  of  his  father.  Here  the  book 
describes  in  clear  and  broad  outline  the  customs  and 
habits  of  the  family  circle  of  Marko  Chorbadji,  who  in  his 
.dressing-gown  and  slippers  was  sitting  at  supper  with  his 
household  in  the  courtyard.  Something  rustled  at  the 
dark  end  of  the  yard  and  tiles  fell  with  a  clatter  from 
the  wall — this  was  Ognianoff!  He  was  afraid  to  come 
in  by  the  door  as  someone  might  see  him,  so  clambered 
over  the  wall,  where  Marko  found  him  and  promised 
him  his  help,  and  just  as  he  made  the  enquiry  "Has 
anyone  seen  you  ?"  there  came  a  loud  knock  at  the 
door.  Marko  asked  "  Who  is  there  ?"  The  answer 
.came  "  The  On-Bashi "  (Corporal  of  Police).  At  the  first 
knock  Ognianoff  clambered  hurriedly  over  the  wall  and 
leaped  into  the  street,  and  rapidly  guiding  himself  by  the 
Aid  of  the  walls  was  soon  out  into  open  country,  and  far 
away  found  shelter  in  a  water  mill.  Here  an  extract  from 
the  book  will  give  an  idea  of  its  style  : — 

Though  dripping  -with  water,  and  blinded  by  the  lightening,  while  the 
crashing  thunder  still  rang  in  his  ears,  Ognianoff  wandered  on  at  random 
among  the  fields,  orchards,  and  gardens,  where  no  refuge  was  to  be  had.  At 
last  the  flashing  of  a  waterfall  overcame  all  other  sounds  and  reached  his 
ears. 

It  was  a  mill-stream.  On  a  sudden  a  new  flash  disclosed  to  him  the  root 
.of  <the  mill,  nestling  among  drooping  willows.  He  pushed  at  the  door 
wiich-opeaed.  He  entered.  The  mitt  was  4ftT^  And  silent.  Soon  steps  were 
heard  approaching,  and  Ognianoff  hastened  to  hide  in  a  narrow  space 
between  the  granary  and  the  wall.  "  There  now,  the  wind  has  blown  the 
door  open,"  said  a  rough  voice  in  the  darkness,  and  a  petroleum  lamp  was 
jrt'onoe  lighted. 

Ognianoff,  hidden  in  his  corner,  stooped  and  saw  the  miller,  a  tall,  gamut 
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peasant,  and  with  him  a  barefooted  girl  in  a  short  blue  dress,  probably  his 
daughter,  who  was  closing  and  trying  to  bolt  the  door.  She  was  about  13 
or  14  years  old,  but  still  quite  a  child,  and  her  black  eyes  peeped  out  with 
childish  innocence  from  under  her  long  lashes. 

"Now  Marika,  you  go  off  to  bed.  I  wonder  why  your  mother  sends  you 
here  ?  Only  for  me  to  have  the  mere  anxiety,"  added  the  miller.  Marika, 
without  waiting  any  longer,  went  to  the  far  end  of  the  mill,  said  her  prayers 
and  lay  down  to  sleep  ;  in  a  moment  she  was  slumbering  peacefully. 

Ognianoff  watched  the  scene  with  lively  curiosity.  The  miller's  rough 
but  kindly  face  inspired  him  with  confidence.  It  was  impossible  that  a 
traitor's  soul  could  lurk  behind  tbat  honest  countenance.  He  decided  to 
come  out  and  ask  him  for  aid  and  counsel,  but  at  that  minute  a  loud  knock 
was  heard  at  the  door. 

"  Open  the  door,  miller,"  cried  someone  in  Turkish.  He  went  to  the 
door,  fastened  the  bolt  securely,  and  returned  pale  with  terror. 

The  hammering  at  the  door  continued,  followed  by  the  bark  of  a  dog. 
"  Turks  out  hunting!"  muttered  the  miller,  whose  ear  had  recognised  the 
bark  of  a  greyhound.  "What  do  the  brutes  want?  It  must  be 
Yemeksiz  Pehlivan." 

Yemeksiz  Pehlivan,  the  wildest  of  midday  and  midnight  marauders, 
was  the  terror  at'  the  neighbourhood. 

A  fortnight  before  he  had  murdered  the  whole  family  of  Gaucho.  They 
said— and  not  without  some  ground— that  it  was  he  who  had  cut  off  the 
child's  head  which  had  been  brought  to  the  town  the  day  before.  The  door 
shook  under  the  knocking.  The  miller  remained  for  a  moment  plunged  in 
thought,  clasping  his  head  with  both  hands,  in  doubt  as  to  what  course  he 
should  follow.  A  cold  sweat  broke  out  on  his  forehead,  Suddenly  he 
moved  to  a  dusty  shelf,  from  under  which  he  took  an  axe,  and  then  went  to 
the  door,  which  was  nearly  beaten  in  by  the  knocking,  but  his  momentary 
decision  vanished  as  soon  as  he  glanced  at  his  daughter.  The  paternal 
feeling  overcame  his  perturbed  conscience.  He  thought  of  the  Bulgarian 
proverb  "  The  sword  does  not  strike  the  bowed  head."  He  hurriedly 
replaced  the  axe  behind  the  granary  where  Ognianoff  was  hidden,  covered 
up  Marika  carefully,  and  opened  the  door.  On  the  threshold  stood  two 
armed  Turks  in  hunting  costume.  The  first  was  in  truth  the  bloodthirsty 
Yemeksiz  Pehlivan  and  his  companion.  Casting  an  inquisitive  glance 
round  the  mill,  they  entered.  "  Why  didn't  you  open,  miller  ?"  he  asked.  The 
miller  muttered  some  excuse,  bowing  to  the  ground,  and  casting  an  uneasy 
glance  at  the  end  of  the  mill  where  Marika  lay  sleeping.  "  Are  you  alone 
here?"  and  Yemeksiz  looked  round.  "Quite  alone"  was  the  hurried 
reply  ;  then  thinking  a  lie  was  useless,  the  miller  added,  "and  the  child  is 
asleep  over  there."  The  Turks  cast  eager  glances  at  the  sleeping  girl.  A' 
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cold  sweat  moistened  the  miller's  forehead.  Yemeksiz  turned  to  him  with 
an  assumed  kindliness.  "  Guv'nor,"  he  said,  "sorry  to  trouble  you;  go  and 
buy  us  a  bottle  of  raki."  "  But  Pehlivan  aga,  all  the  shops  are  shut  now, 
its  midnight,"  answered  the  miller,  trembling  at  the  terrible  idea  of 
leaving  Marika  alone  in  such  company.  "  Go  along  with  you  !  no  shop  will 
refuse  to  serve  you  if  you  say  its  for  me.  I  want  you  to  treat  us — that's  the 
way  to  make  friends."  He  said  this  in  jest,  being  certain  of  obtaining  his 
end.  He  did  not  even  seek  to  hide  his  intention  from  the  unhappy  father. 

Yemeksiz  glanced  at  the  sleeping  child  in  her  careless  and  innocent 
attitude.  Seeing  that  the  miller  did  not  move,  he  began  to  grow  impatient, 
but  still  retained  his  assumed  gentleness,  and  said  quietly  :  "  Mashallah  ! 
(or  bravo)  that's  a  pretty  girl  of  yours,  eh  ?  Off  you  go,  we  are  your  guests, 
you  must  treat  us.  "  You  fetch  the  raki,  and  we  will  look  after  the  mill." 
Then  in  a  threatening  tone:  "Don't you  know  Yemeksiz  Pehlivan?" 

The  miller  had  understood  from  the  first  the  abominable  design  screened 
by  that  shallow  trick  His  simple,  honest  nature  revolted  at  the  thought, 
but  he  was  caught  in  the  trap — he  was  alone  against  two  armed  men.  To 
resist  was  foolish  and  useless  ;  his  death,  which  was  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  him,  could  not  save  his  child.  He  tried  again  by  prayers  to  soften  his 
enemies :  "  Gentlemen,  I  am  an  old  man — take  pity  on  my  poor  old  bones, 
I'm  worn  out  by  my  day's  work,  let  me  sleep  in  peace.  Don't  blacken  my 
face.  Don't  bring  disgrace  upon  me." 

He  was  addressing  deaf  ears.  The  Turk  exclaimed  :  "  Come,  come,  we  are 
thirsty — you  talk  too  much,  go  for  the  raki  ;"  and  he  pushed  him  to  the  door. 

"  I  won't  leave  my  mill  at  this  time  of  night !  Let  me  alone  !  "  said  the 
miller.  The  two  Turks  then  threw  aside  their  feigned  gentleness  of  manner, 
and  their  eyes  flashed  furiously  on  the  miller.  "  What !  he  shows  his  tusks, 
the  pig !"  cried  Yemeksiz,  drawing  his  yataghan,  while  his  eyes  became 
bloodshot.  "  You  may  kill  me,  but  I  won't  leave  my  child  alone,"  said  the 
miller,  humbly  but  decidedly.  Yemeksiz  stood  up.  "  Topal  Hassan."  he 
said — "  throw  the  dog  out — I  don't  want  to  dirty  my  knife."  The  other 
rushed  at  the  miller,  seized  him,  and  forced  him  to  the  door.  The  miller 
rose  to  his  feet  and  sprang  in  again,  crying,  "  Mercy !  mercy  !  " 

The  noise  woke  Marika,  who  stood  up  in  terror.  When  she  saw  the  Turks 
with  drawn  swords,  she  shrieked  and  fled  to  her  father.  "  Mercy  gentlemen  !" 
cried  the  unfortunate  father,  clasping  his  child  in  his  arms.  Then  at  once 
the  Turks  seized  his  hands  and  bound  them.  "  That's  it,  Topal  Hassan  ; 
let's  tie  up  the  old  rat  of  a  miller,  since  he  wants  to  stop  here,  let  him  stay 
and  see  the  show — that's  what  a  fool  like  that  deserves.  He  shall  remain 
tfed  up,  and  when  we  set  fire  to  the  mill  it  will  be  our  turn  to  look  on  and 
enjoy  ourselves." 

And  the  two  brigands,  paying  no  attention  to  his  cries,  forced  the  miller 
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up  to  a  beam  and  began  to  tie  him  with  ropes.  The  miller  frenzied  with 
terror  at  the  thought  of  what  he  was  going  to  see,  roared  for  help  like  a 
wild  beast,  but  no  help  was  to  be  hoped.  Marika  opened  the  door  and 
began  to  shriek,  but  only  the  echoes  replied.  "  Here  girl,  you  come  in,  we 
want  you,"  cried  Yemeksiz,  as  he  fetched  her  in.  "  Marika,  come  dear," 
the  miller  shouted  in  his  frenzy,  calling  on  his  child  for  help. 

Ognianoff  all  the  while  had  been  watching  the  scene,  his  legs  trembled 
unnaturally,  his  hair  stood  on  end.  All  that  he  had  seen  and  undergone 
that  evening,  from  leaving  Morko's  house,  was  so  fearful,  that  it  seemed  to 
him  like  a  dream.  At  first  he  made  sure  the  Turks  had  come  for  him,  and 
that  his  fate  was  sealed.  But  now  that  he  saw  that  he  was  to  be  a  spec- 
tator of  something  far  more  terrible,  a  blind  rage  and  despair  fired  his  very 
soul.  He  had  never  looked  on  blood  before,  but  the  Turks  seemed  to  him 
like  flies— fatigue,  weakness  all  disappeared.  He  stretched  out  his  hand  and 
seized  the  axe ;  he  passed  along  mechanically,  stooping  behind  the  wheat 
sacks  ;  rose  up,  pale  as  death,  rushed  at  Yemeksiz,  who  stood  with  his. back 
to  him,  and  plunged  the  axe  into  his  body.  The  Turk  fell  to  the  ground. 
Topal  Hassan  left  the  rope  with  which  he  was  fastening  the  miller,  drew  his 
pistol,  and  fired  it  at  Ognianoff. 

The  action  of  the  shot  put  out  the  lamp,  and  all  was  in  darkness.  Then 
in  the  dark  began  a  terrible  struggle.  The  combatants,  at  first  two,  but 
soon  three  in  number,  rolled  in  the  dark.  Topal  Hassan,  as  strong  as  a 
-bullock,  resisted  desperately  his  two  antagonists,  who  on  tneir  part  knew 
they  must  conquer  or  meet  a  fate  which  was  only  too  certain.  When  the 
lamp  shone  again  Hassan  was  in  his  death-agony.  Ognianoff  during  the 
figbt  managed  to  get  hold  of  his  knife  and  plunge  it  in  his  breast.  The  two 
bodies  were  weltering  in  blood. 

Then  the  miller  looked  with  wonder  at  the  unknown  assistant.  Before 
him  stood  a  tall  young  man,  deadly  pale,  thin,  with  piercing  black  eyes, 
long  hair,  covered  with  dust.  His  coat  was  torn,  stained  with  mud,  his 
waistcoat  had  lost  its  buttons,  and  showed  that  he  had  no  shirt;  his 
trousers  were  in  rags,  and  his  boots  scarcely  held  together. 

The  miller  cast  a  look  of  sympathy  on  him  and  said  :  "  Sir,  I  don't  know 
who  you  are,  or  how  you  e«»,me  to  be  here,  but  as  long  as  I  live  I  can't  pay 
you  back  for  this.  You've  saved  me  from  death,  and  from  worse  than 
death ;  you  have  spared  my  grey  hairs  from  shame.  May  God  bless  and 
reward  you.  Do  you  know  who  he  is?"  pointing  to  Yemeksiz.  "He  has  made 
mothers  and  daughters  weep  before  now.  Now  the  woz*ld  is  free  of  th« 
monster.  God  bless  you  my  son." 

I    am    tempted    betore    concluding    to    give   another 
extract  depicting  a  theatre  scene,  which  I  consider  illus- 
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trative  and  humourous,  and  which  will  at  the  same  time, 
enable  the  reader  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  Vazoffs 
versatility. 

The  drama  is  called  "  Suffering  Genevieve."  The  plot  in  few  words  is  as 
follows  :  A  German  Count  Siegfried,  goes  to  the  wars  against  the  Moors  in 
Spain,  and  leaves  his  wife,  the  beautiful  Countess  Genevieve,  inconsolable 
in  her  grief.  No  sooner  has  he  gene,  than  his  steward  Golas,  appears  before 
the  Countess  with  insulting  proposals,  which  she  rejects  with  scorn.  The 
vindictive  Golas  then  slays  hei  faithful  attendant,  Drako,  and  throws  the 
Countess  into  a  dungeon  ;  at  the  same  time  he  informs  the  Count  that  he  has 
surprised  the  Countess  in  a  guilty  intrigue  with  Drako.  The  Count's  anger 
knows  no  bounds  ;  he  sends  orders  to  put  his  faithless  spouse  to  death,  but 
the  ruffians  whom  Golas  has  charged  with  this  duty  take  pity  on  the 
Countess,  and  leave  her  to  her  fate  with  her  child,  in  a  mountain  cave, 
falsely  assuring  Golas  that  his  orders  have  been  carried  out.  Seven  years 
elapse,  the  Count  returning  heart-broken.  In  his  castle  he  finds  a  letter  left 
for  him  by  his  wife,  proving  her  innocence.  Golas  is  loaded  with  chains 
and  loses  his  reason.  Soon  the  Count  proceeds  to  the  chase  for  recreation, 
and  by  chance  comes  upon  the  Countess  in  her  cave,  together  with  her 
child  and  a  doe  who  has  nourished  them  with  her  milk.  All  become  recon- 
ciled and  return  joyfully  to  the  castle. 

At  the  time  in  which  the  scene  of  this  story  is  laid  everyone  knew  the 
plot.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  excitement  this  pro- 
jected representation  has  caused  among  the  townspeople.  This  was  going 
to  be  a  grand  night  for  Bela-Cherkova.  The  richer  housewives  had  got 
their  best  finery,  the  poorer  sold  their  yarn  and  invested  the  proceeds  in 
tickets,  instead  of  making  their  usual  purchases  of  salt  and  soap.  Universal 
satisfaction  was  expressed  when  Ognianoff  was  cast  for  the  Count.  Golas, 
who  goes  mad,  was  to  be  played  by  Fratio,  (in  order  to  increase  the  effect, 
Fratio  let  his  hair  grow  for  a  month). 

Ilia  was  the  servant  Drako,  who  rehearsed  twenty  times  a  day  how  he 
should  fall  when  Golas  pierced  him  with  his  sword.  He  was  also  to  bark 
later  on  in  the  piece  as  the  Count's  dog.  For  Genevieve,  Deacon  Yikenti  was 
suggested  on  account  of  his  good  looks  and  long  hair ;  but  it  was  thought 
unsuitable  for  a  person  in  holy  orders  to  take  part,  so  the  role  was  given  to 
another,  together  with  a  pot  of  white  pomatum  to  cover  his  moustache.  A 
great  difficulty  was  presented  by  the  decoration,  which  had  to  be  provided 
as  economically  as  possible,  and  the  only  outlay  was  for  a  curtain. 

A  red  stuff  was  purchased,  and  to  make  it  more  artistic,  a  house-painter 
from  another  town  was  commissioned  to  paint  a  lyre  on  it.  The  best  furni- 
ture in  the  town  was  laid  under  contribution  for  decoration ;  some 
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•contributed  the  lace  curtains  ;  some  glass  vases ;  some  mirrors  ;  the  convent 
lent  its  embroidered  cushions  ;  Bencho  lent  his  worn-out  old  sofa — the  only 
one  in  the  place ;  and  the  church  its  small  chandelier,  which  sufficed  to 
illuminate  the  stage,  spectators  and  all.  As  for  the  costumes,  they  were  the 
same  that  had  been  worn  three  years  before,  when  "  Princess  Itaina  "  had 
been  played. 

Now,  the  theatre  began  to  fill  at  sunset.  The  front  rows  were  reserved 
for  the  notabilities,  including  the  Bey,  who  had  been  specially  invited.  At 
his  side  sat  D.  Grigoroff,  who  had  been  put  there  to  amuse  him.  The 
general  public  filled  the  rest  of  the  room,  and  soon  began  to  clamour 
eagerly  for  the  curtain  to  rise. 

The  noisiest  of  all  was  Mother  Ghinka,  who  knew  the  play  by  heart,  and 
was  telling  her  neighbour  right  and  left  all  about  it.  The  orchestra  con- 
sisted of  the  local  gipsy  musicians,  who  played  chiefly  the  Austrian  National 
Anthem,  doubtless  in  honour  of  the  German  Countess.  At  last  the  solemn 
moment  arrived.  The  Austrian  hymn  ceased,  and  the  curtain  rose  amid 
murmurs  of  admiration.  The  first  to  appear  was  the  Count.  He  began  to 
speak,  but  whenever  he  left  out  a  word  or  altered,  Mother  Ghinka  would 
cry  ''That's  wrong!"  A  trumpet  sounds,  and  the  envoys  of  Charlemagne 
summon  him  to  the  Moorish  wars.  The  Count  takes  an  affectionate  farewell 
of  Genevieve,  who  falls  fainting.  When  she  recovers  and  finds  the 
Count  gone,  she  weeps.  The  weeping  aroused  general  hilarity.  Mother 
Ghinka  screamed  "  Cry  you  baby,  can't  you  ?  Let  me  come  there  and  I 
will  cry  for  you  something  like  !" 

Now  appears  Golas  and  tries  to  tempt  Genevieve's  chastity,  but  she  replies 
to  his  offers  with  disdain,  and  calls  Drako  to  send  him  with  a  letter  to  the 
Count.  Drako  appears,  and  there  is  a  general  roar  of  laughter  at  his  tall 
hat,  Mother  Ghinka  calls  out  "  Drako,  take  off  Alafranga's  saucepan — off 
with  it  man  !"  But  the  scene  assumes  a  tragical  character.  The  enraged 
Golas  draws  his  sword  to  run  Drako  through,  but  before  he  stabs  him,  Drako 
falls  like  a  log  to  the  ground,  and  remains  motionless.  The  audience  is 
dissatisfied  with  such  a  death,  and  clamours  for  Drako  to  get  up  and  go 
through  it  again.  Servants  come  in  and  drag  him  away  by  the  feet,  bump- 
ing his  head  along  the  ground,  but  Drako  bears  his  pain  heroically,  and 
remains  true  to  his  part  as  a  corpse.  The  Countess  is  flung  into  a  dungeon, 
the  act  ends,  and  the  Austrian  hymn  begins  afresh.  The  room  resounds 
with  laughter  and  criticisms.  Golas  reaped  the  deserved  hatred  of  several 
old  grandmothers.  One  of  them  called  to  his  mother  "My  word  Tana,  fine 
doings  your  Fratio's  been  up  to  !  Whatever  has  that  poor  girl  done  to  him  ?" 
In  the  front  row  D.  Grigoroff  was  explaining  to  the  Bey  the  plot  of  the  first 
act.  He  surpassed  himself  in  eloquence,  telling  a  long  story  of  some  French 
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Consul  whom  he  had  known,  and  who  had  repudiated  his  wife  through  a 
similar  intrigue. 

The  Bey  listened  attentively,  and  the  upshot  was  that  he  became  con- 
vinced that  the  Count  was  the  French  Consul,  and  considered  him  as  such 
ever  after. 

"  This  Consul  seems  to  me  to  be  a  great  fool,"  he  said  sternly,  "  or  else 
why  does  he  order  his  wife  to  be  killed  without  even  cross-examining  her?" 

Just  then  the  Austrian  hymn  stopped,  and  the  curtain  rose.  This  time 
the  scene  represented  a  dungeon  lighted  by  a  single  candle,  Genevieve  with 
her  child  weeps.  The  midnight  hour,  the  gloomy  cell,  the  sighs  of  an 
unhappy  and  powerless  mother  have  a  powerful  effect  on  the  spectators. 
Tears  trickled  down  many  of  the  women's  faces,  the  number  of  those  weep- 
ing increases,  even  some  of  the  men  shed  tears  when  she  writes  to  the 
Count.  Genevieve  is  carried  off  to  the  forest  for  execution.  The  curtain 
falls. 

"  They  seem  a  thoroughpaced  set  of  scoundrels  in  that  country,"  remarked 
the  Bey  to  D.  Grigoroff.  "  Where  did  you  say  all  this  took  place  ?"  «•  In 
Austria."  "  Austria  !  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  seen  any  of  those  Ghiaours 
yet !"  "  Oh,  yes,  your  Excellency,  you  must  have,  why  there  is  an  Austrian 
living  in  the  town  now."  "  What !  do  you  mean  a  little  fellow  with  blue 
spectacles?"  "Yes  sir,  the  photographer."  "I  thought  he  was  a 
Frenchman."  "  No  sir,  he  is  an  Austrian  from  Drandahuy." 

The  third  act  followed.  The  Count  returns,  and  the  servant  gives  him 
Genevieve's  letter.  The  Count  reads  the  letter  aloud  and  bursts  into 
despairing  sobs.  The  spectators  share  his  sufferings;  they  also  weep,  some 
sobbing  loudly  ;  among  these  is  the  Bey. 

The  Count  orders  the  treacherous  Golas  to  be  brought  in.  Golas  appears 
ragged,  repulsive,  and  loaded  with  chains.  Fierce  glances  are  cast  upon 
him.  The  count  reads  to  him  the  letter  in  which  the  Countess  forgives  him 
too. 

The  Count  groans,  tears  his  hair  ;  and  the  audience  cannot  restrain  its 
emotion ;  even  Mother  Ghinka,  with  tears,  tries  to  console  the  others  by 
exclaiming:  "Don't  cry  good  people,  Genevieve  is  safe  in  the  forest." 
Some  ask,  "  Is  she  really  safe  Ghinka  ?"  "  Then  for  pity's  sake  tell  the  poor 
fellow  to  stop  crying,"  said  Grandmother  Nitkovitza ;  and  Mother  Hajfi 
Pavlovitza  cannot  restrain  herself,  but  calls  out  amid  her  tears  to  th« 
Count,  "  Don't  cry,  my  lad,  don't  cry,  the  girl  is  not  dead."  Meanwhile 
Golas  goes  mad.  He  looks  round  him  strangely,  with  staring  eyes  and 
dishevelled  hair.  "  Serve  him  right,"  cry  the  women.  Fratio's  mother, 
seeing  her  son  in  that  state,  lost  her  own  self-control.  "  They  have 
destroyed  my  son,"  she  cried,  "  they  have  driven  him  out  of  his  senses." 

The  last  act  is  in  the  forest.     A  cave  is  seen,  and  there  is  Genevieve, 
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dressed  in  skins  of  animals,  with  her  child.  Genevieve  sadly  talks  to  her 
child  of  its  father,  but  hearing  the  bay  of  a  hound,  retires  into  the  cave. 
The  barking  grows  louder,  and  the  opinion  is  that  Ilia  is  more  successful  in 
that  part,  because  he  aroused  a  reply  from  some  of  the  street  dogs  outside. 

The  Count  appears ;  the  spectators  hold  their  breath ;  Mother  Wanitza 
begins  to  be  afraid  lest  he  should  pass  by  the  cave,  and  suggests  that  he 
should  be  told  that  his  wife  is  in  there. 

But  the  Count  has  seen  it ;  and  he  exclaims  :  '•  Come  forth,  I  charge  ye, 
be  ye  man  or  beast !"  Here  the  Count  discovers  his  lost  Countess ;  they 
embrace— more  sobs  and  tears.  Here  Mother  Petrovitzka  advises  them  ; 
44  Go  home  dears,  and  be  happy  together,  and  don't  trust  them  confounded 
Golasses." 

The  Bey  gave  the  same  advice  as  Mother  Petrovitzka. 

The  piece  terminated  with  a  song :  "  Count  Seigfried,  now  rejoice  in 
peace,"  in  which  the  Count,  Countess,  and  their  suite  took  part.  But  after 
the  two  first  stanzas  of  the  songjhad  been  gone  through,  suddenly  on  the 
stage  broke  out  the  revolutionary  song : 

"Blaze  forth,  fond  love  of  fatherland, 
Till  'gainst  the  Turk  arrayed  we  stand  !" 

The  sound  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  audience.  At  first  only  one 
voice  had  begun,  one  by  one  the  whole  troupe  joined  in ;  and  gradually  till 
the  entire  audience  took  it  up.  A  sudden  and  patriotic  enthusiasm  filled  all 
those  present.  The  bold  and  stirring  air  spread  like  some  unseen  wave, 
filled  the  hall,  passed  the  threshold,  and  wafted  abroad  into  the  night ;  it 
sent  a  hot  and  fiery  emotion  through  the  blood.  Every  one  sang  it  in 
chorus — men  and  women.  It  drew  all  hearts  with  it,  united  the  actors  and 
the  audience,  and  rose  to  heaven  like  a  prayer. 

"  Sing  out,  boys !  God  bless  you  !  Sing  out !"  cried  Mincho. 

The  Bey,  who  did  not  understand  a  word  of  the  song,  listened  to  it 
delightedly.  He  asked  D.  Grigoroff  to  interpret  it  to  him,  one  line  after 
another.  Anyone  else  would  have  lost  his  head,  but  D.  Grigoroff  was  not  a 
man  to  be  puzzled  by  a  difficult  question.  He  explained  it  all  to  the  Bey 
with  an  air  of  great  simplicity.  The  song,  he  said,  expressed  the  ardent 
love  the  Count  and  Countess  felt  for  one  another.  The  Count  says  to  her, 
"  I  lore  you  a  hundred  times  more  than  before ; "  to  which  she  replies, 
"  And  I  love  you  a  thousand  times  more."  He  says  he  will  build  a  church 
on  the  spot  where  the  cave  is ;  and  she  vows  to  sell  all  her  diamonds  and 
dispose  of  the  proceeds  by  building  a  hundred  marble  fountains. 

**  That  seems  a  great  many  fountains,"  said  the  Bey.  "  I  should  think  a 
few  bridges  would  have  been  more  useful." 
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"You  see,  sir,  water  is  scarce  in  Austria;  that  is  why  people  drink  so 
much  beer  there,"  answered  Grigoroff. 

The  Bey  nodded  approvingly  at  this  reply.  "  But  where  is  Golas  ?"  asked 
the  Bey,  as  he  looked  in  vain  for  Fratio.  "  He  doesn't  come  on  any  more, 
sir."  "  Quite  right ;  they  ought  to  hang  the  scoundrel." 

If  they  ever  act  this  piece  again,  tell  the  Consul  not  to  leave  him  alive — it 
will  be  quite  right. 

.  The  song  came  to  an  end,  the  curtain  fell  amid  cries  of  bravo !     The 
Austrian  hymn  began  again,  and  the  room  was  soon  empty. 

In  all  Ivan  Vazoff' s  works  we  find  that  truthfulness  to 
nature  and  instinctive  touch  of  humanity,  which  renders 
his  books  so  valuable,  the  more  so,  that  the  period 
described,  is  one  of  the  most  momentous  epochs  that  can 
possibly  occur  in  the  history  of  any  country,  the  epoch 
of  liberation  from  a  foreign  yoke,  the  epoch  of  a 
new  national  life,  which  has  succeeded  in  shaking  off  that 
yoke.  Such  an  author,  at  such  a  period,  is  indeed  of 
inestimable  value,  for  he  crystalises  the  phases  and  the 
feelings  of  the  period,  and,  by  rendering  these  in  book 
form,  hands  down  to  posterity  a  thrilling  picture  of  his 
times.  Such  a  book  as  "  Under  the  Yoke  "  may  well  be 
termed  the  modern  epic,  the  Homeric  story  of  Bul- 
garian liberation,  and  in  the  hands  of  Vazoff — the 
Bulgarian  Homer— that  story  has  found  its  greatest 
poet.  All  his  characters,  from  the  hero  to  the  extremely 
unimportant  blind  man,  are  true  to  nature,  we  feel  that 
we  are  in  the  presence  of  real  men  and  women — not  as  in 
some  books — mere  dolls. 

The  author  knows  his  characters,  has  lived  with  them, 
suffered  with  them,  and  fought  with  them ;  therefore 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  influence  of  Vazoff  upon  the  intel- 
lectual and  social  life  of  Bulgaria  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
Not  only  is  he  known  in  his  own  country,  but  also 
in  other  Slavonic  nations,  such  as  Russia,  Servia, 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  translations  of  his  works  have 
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even  penetrated  to  England,  France,  and  Germany.  To 
him  more  than  any  other,  is  due  the  fact  that  Bulgaria 
has  been  raised  to  an  intellectual  position  among  the 
nations  of  Europe. 

As  a  motto  to  Vazoffs  works,   the  following  lines  of 
Matthew  Arnold's  are  very  suitable  :— 

He  took  the  suffering  human  race, 

He  read  each  wound,  each  weakness  clear ; 

And  struck  his  finger  on  the  place, 

And  said,  "  Thou  a  Heat  here,  and  here." 


ON    THE   LAW   CASE:    SHYLOCK  v.  ANTONIO. 
BY  JAMES  T.  FOARD. 

f  T  has  been  oft  repeated  and  reiterated  that  Shakspere 
from  a  racial  prejudice  against  the  Jews,  or  because 
he  could  not  emancipate  himself  from  the  ignorance  and 
superstitions  of  his  time,  framed  his  play  "The  Merchant 
of  Venice,"  to  hold  up  the  Hebrew  race  to  scorn  and  con- 
tempt. Mr.  Zangwill  not  long  since  in  Manchester, 
probably  for  the  one-hundred-thousandth  time  in  the 
world's  history,  tendered  this  view.  Shakspere  could 
not  present  a  fair  picture  of  a  Jewr,  because  he  was  a 
Christian,  and  also  because  there  were  no  Jews  in  Eng- 
land in  his  time,  and  he  could  not  therefore  have  known 
anything  of  their  character.  Mr  Zangwill  did  not  seem 
to  recognise  the  fact  that  as  there  were  no  Jews,  the  poet 
was  less  liable  to  be  prejudiced  against  them.  But  this 
may  pass.  My  purpose  is  merely  to  deal  with  the  law  in- 
volved in  the  trial  scene,  between  Shylock  and  Antonio, 
and  this  not  as  a  lawyer  but  as  a  question  of  criticism, 
and  as  an  issue  upon  which  depends  a  much  more 
momentous  problem  in  Shakspere's  biography,  viz., 
Whether  he  was  "The  Noverint "  satirised  in  1589  as 
the  author  of  "  Hamlet,"  or  whether  "The  Noverint  "  was 
as  suggested  by  his  omniscient  biographers,  Thomas  Kyd. 
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Of  course  the  term  "Noverint"  as  employed  by  that 
"  biting  satirist,"  Nash,  may  have  been  intended  as  a 
sneer  at  the  poet  as  an  ex-attorney,  or  may  have  been 
merely  directed  at  the  author  of  Hamlet,  in  consequence 
of  the  redundancy  of  his  legal  phrases  in  his  earlier  plays, 
and  especially  in  that  particular  tragedy. 

You  are  probably  aware  that  the  Jews  were  expelled 
from  England  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  in  the  year  A.D. 
1290,  and  that  they  were  readmitted  as  a  concession  by 
Oliver  Cromwell ;  but  you  are  also  possibly  not  aware 
that  300  years  ago,  actually  in  1594,  although  there  were 
nominally  no  Hebrews  in  England,  we  had  an  affair 
Dreyfus,  like  our  French  neighbours  on  the  borders  of 
the  Seine. 

History  often  repeats  itself.  But  generally  in  different 
cadences.  Sometimes  vividly,  and  occasionally  vehe- 
mently. At  times  as  a  whisper,  at  others  as  an  echo.  In 
1594,  London  was  shocked  and  shaken  to  its  centre  by  a 
deliberate,  cruel,  and  carefully  contrived  conspiracy,  at  the 
instance  of  Philip  of  Spain,  to  poison  Queen  Elizabeth. 
That  plot  was  early  in  the  year  exposed,  and  on  June  yth 
its  chief  agent  and  hired  assassin,  a  Jew  named  Roderigo 
Lopez  was  duly  executed.  He  had  also  engaged  to  dis- 
pose of  Antonio  Perez,  a  Portugese  refugee,  who  alleged 
claims  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  but  this  as  a  merely  sub- 
sidiary turpitude  need  not  be  dilated  on. 

The  peculiar  atrocity  of  Lopez's  crime  arose  in  the 
popular  apprehension  from  the  fact  that  he  had  been  for 
many  years  a  pet,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Queen's,  greatly 
favoured  by  her,  and  that  his  fortune  as  physician  and 
courtier  had  been  wholly  due  to  her  kindness  and  grace.  He 
was  no  doubt  a  skilful  practitioner  as  a  member  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  but  he  had  been  selected  by  her 
Majesty,  from  many  probably  as  able,  or  abler  men  of  her 
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own  countrymen,  to  be  the  Court  Physician  and  her  own 
special  medical  adviser. 

Now  without  going  further  into  Lopez's  history,  or  the 
character  of  the  plot,  or  the  vehement  prejudice  and  con- 
flicting views  its  ingratitude  and  villany  excited,  all  in- 
teresting topics,  I  may  say  that  probably  the  discovery  of 
Lopez's  treason,  and  the  wave  of  popular  feeling  it  in- 
duced, was  the  sole,  or  chief  cause,  influencing  Shakspere 
at  that  particular  date  to  turn  his  attention  to  a  Jewish 
theme.  Lopez  was  hanged  at  Tyburn  on  June  7th.  The 
comedy,  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  is  believed  to  have 
been  produced  in  August.  There  was  an  epidemic  of 
Hebrew  allusions  at  the  theatres,  and  none  of  them,  as 
may  be  supposed,  flattering  just  at  that  time.  Marlowe's 
"Jew  of  Malta,"  written  some  time  before,  sprung  again 
into  the  liveliest  popularity,  and  was  played  between  May 
and  December  more  than  twenty  times.  Gosson's  "  Jew" 
played  at  the  Bull,  was  revived.  "Titus  Andronicus,"  and 
Greene's  "  Selimus,"*with  its  poisoning  Jew  Abraham,  were 
rejuvenated,  if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed,  and  a  fervour 
and  intensity  of  passion  was  displayed  against  the  race, 
heretofore  in  abeyance.  Whether  from  this  accidental 
circumstance,  and  not  from  any  inherent  prejudice  or 
ignorance,  Shakspere  wrote  his  play,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  discuss.  I  may  mention  that  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  whose 
actual  name  is  Levi,  and  who  is  a  Jew,  the  author  of  the 
best  monograph  on  Shakspere  of  our  time,  wrote  an 
article  in  1880  to  prove  that  Shylockwas  in  fact  moulded 
on  Lopez,  and  that  Antonio  was  probably  as  a  name 

*  The  first  edition  printed  in  1594,  contained  this  reference  : — 
"Bajazet  hath  with  him  a  cunning  Jew  professing  physic,  and  so  skilled 
therein  as  if  he  had  power  over  life  and  death,  withal  a  man  so  stout  and 
resolute  that  he  will  venture  anything  for  gold."  In  fact  this  Jew  Abraham, 
at  the  insiance  of  Selimus  poisons  his  employer's  father  Bajazet,  who  had 
succoured  and  maintained  him,  and  in  whose  service  and  pay  he  was. 
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based  on  that  of  Antonio  Perez.  I  do  not  acquiesce  in 
his  views,  save  as  to  the  name,t  but  am  quite  willing  to  be- 
lieve that  the  poet  knew  intimately  Lopez  as  the  Queen's 
physician,  had  often  met  him,  while  he  himself  was  a 
member  of  Lord  Essex's  company  of  players,  and  often  had 
seen  him  at  Essex  House,  and  in  company  with  the  Earl 
and  his  bosom  friend,  Southampton,  the  poet's  noble  patron. 

I  do  not  propose  to  deal  with  the  clotted  nonsense  in- 
volved in  the  proposition  expounded  by  Mrs.  Inchbald, 
Douce  and  others,  that  Shakspere  by  Shylock  "  intended 
to  hold  all  Jews  up  to  detestation."  Heine  has  relieved 
me  fully  of  this  species  of  calumny,  but  I  proceed  to  deal 
with  the  stupendous  follies  alleged  against  the  poet,  that 
on  account  of  his  imputed  prejudices  he  has  written  non- 
sense in  form  of  Law. 

As  far  back  as  1792  a  Hebrew  gentleman,  Nathan  Hen 
Boaz,  probably  an  assumed  name,  wrote  rather  a  heavy 
parody  to  suggest  that  Shylock  at  his  trial  and  after,  was 
treated  with  great  barbarity  and  marvellous  injustice.  He 
considered  that  Shylock's  just  claims  were  evaded  by 
shameless  sophistry ;  that  it  was  a  mere  mockery  and  in- 
sult to  decree  him  a  pound  of  flesh  as  a  just  claim,  and 
then  punish  him  if  he  took  it,  by  the  confiscation  of  his 
goods,  and  that  this  was  in  unison,  only,  with  ordinary 
vulgar  Christian  prejudice.  The  sapient  critic  then  per- 
tinently asked  "Can  we  suppose  the  legislators  of  Venice 
so  prescient  in  their  wisdom  as  to  have  enacted  a  decree, 
that  a  man  may  lawfully  accept  his  debtor's  forfeiture  yet 
may  be  punished  for  not  performing  an  impossibility  in 
taking  it  ?" 

t  Mr.  Lee  in  his  Biography,  p.  68,  says  that  a,  Christian  pained  Antonio 
should  be  the  cause  of  the  ruin  alike  of  the  greatest  Jew  "in  Elizabethan 
England,  and  of  the  greatest  Jew  of  the  Elizabethan  torama,  is  a  curious 
confirmation  of  the  theory  that  Lopez  was  the~be#etter  of  .S 
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This  apparent  absurdity  may  probably  have  incited  in 
other  than  Hebraic  bosoms  a  doubt  of  Shakspere's  fairness 
or  sense  of  justice.  But  in  March,  1872,  an  American 
lawyer,  Mr.  Isaac  Cohen,  or  as  written,  Mr.  Esek  Cowen, 
of  Troy,  New  York,  undertook  to  show  that  the  poet's  law 
was  nonsense,  not  less  absurd  than  Portia's  pleading  as  a 
woman — or  Nerissa's  clerkship.  He  published  his  views 
satirically  in  "The  Albany  Law  Journal"  as  a  case  on 
appeal  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  "Shylock  v. 
Antonio,"  and  thus  presented  his  case  :  "  Shakspere's  law 
bears  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  any  principle  of  law 
or  equity,  ever  recognised  in  a  civilised  country."  This 
strong  condemnation  by  a  lawyer,  it  well  founded,  shows, 
of  course,  that  if  Shakspere  was  a  Noverint  "  he  was  not 
much  of  "A  Noverint"  after  all.  But  Mr.  Cohen's 
views  have  actually  been  repeated  during  the  past  year  in 
the  American  Law  Review  and  the  English  Law  Times,  as 
if  they  expressed  reason  and  common  sense. 

Mr.  Cowen's  assertion  that  it  was  a  cruel  and  iniquit- 
ous verdict,  without  any  show  of  justice  or  fairness  to  the 
plaintiff,  is  based  on  two  conclusions.  The  first  thai  it  is 
settled  law  that  when  a  bond  is  good  in  part  and  bad  in  part,  it 
is  good  for  the  sum  secured  by  it,  the  condition  as  to  the 
pound  of  flesh  being  unreasonable  and  void.  2.  That  the 
deed  was  extinguished,  by  the  tender  of  the  amount  by 
Bassanio,  on  behalf  of  his  kinsman  and  friend,  in  court. 
The  learned  legist  wanders  off  to  the  old  story  about  a 
contract  of  a  farthing  for  the  first  nail,  &c.,  which,  having 
no  discoverable  relation  to  the  points  at  issue,  I  omit. 

He  further  ^suggested  that  if  Portia's  admission  that  the 
bond  was  "a  good  bond"  was  true,  her  caution  about 
spilling  a  drop  of  blood  was  absolute  folly  or  "  stupendous 
absurdity,"  and  says  "  it  is  a  familiar  rule  of  construction 
that  the  right  to  do  a  certain  act  confers  the  right  to  the 
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necessary  incidents  of  that  act  (this  is  not  very  neatly  ex- 
pressed, but  may  serve).  The  referee  holds  that,  by  the 
terms  of  the  bond,  the  plaintiff  had  a  right  to  cut  off  a 
pound  of  the  defendant's  flesh.  If  by  the  term  referee 
Portia  is  meant,  this  is  wholly  untrue.  She  denies  that 
he  has  any  such  right,  except  on  terms  to  be  imposed  by 
the  Court. 

Now  as  no  one,  suggests  again  the  angry  legist  and  com- 
mentator, can  cut  off  an  exact  pound  of  flesh  to  a  grain,  or 
without  drawing  blood,  it  is  clear  that  the  contracting 
parties  could  have  intended  no  such  restrictions,  and  the 
Court  had  no  right  to  imply  or  supply  them.  This  to  me 
seemed  unintelligble  nonsense,  and  a  gross  perversion  of 
fact,  but  finding  it  adopted  and  repeated  at  great  length, 
with  very  varied  embellishments  in  the  English  Law 
Journal,  I  have  thought  fit  to  reply  to  it. 

But  before  specifically  answering  on  this  point  of  law, 
let  me  diverge  for  an  instant  or  two,  to  the  question  of 
Shakspere's  alleged  prejudice,  and  lack  of  impartiality, 
and  his  supposed  ignorance  of  the  Hebrew  character,  as 
displayed  in  the  idiosyncracy  of  Shylock. 

Contrasted  with  Barabas  in  the  "Jew  of  Malta,"  or 
Aaron  in  "Titus  Andronicus,"  which  was  undoubtedly  a 
play  of  Marlowe's,  worked  on,  and  in  part  adapted  and 
adopted  by,  as  well  as  attributed  to,  Shakspere,  Shylock  is 
certainly  as  "  Hyperion  to  a  Satyr."  Barabas  was  a  brute 
beast,  and  Aaron  and  Abraham  were  little  better.  In  the 
Jew  of  Malta,  Barabas  is  designed  to  bear  a  specific  likeness 
to  the  poisoning  Lopez,  as  he  says  "  Being  young  I  studied 
physic,  and  began  to  practice  first  on  the  Italian  (as  was  the 
case  with  the  Portugese  physician).  I  enriched  the  priests 
with  burials,  and  always  kept  the  sexton's  arms  in  use. 
There  is  no  music  like  a  Christian's  knell."  And  he  is  even 
base  enough  to  poison  his  only  daughter,  Abigail,  as  well  as  a 
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whole  community  of  nuns.  And  he  further  soliloquises, 
having  by  usury  got  authority,  "  he  would  maintain  it  by 
firm  policy."  Roderigo  Lopez  claimed  to  be  of  Portu- 
gese origin,  and  first  practised  in  Italy,  and  had  probably, 
like  Barabas,  lived  in  Malta  and  Portugal  for  a  time,  as 
he  spoke  both  languages  fairly  well,  and  wras  employed  as 
an  interpreter  by  Essex  while  in  favour.  He  was  origin- 
ally introduced  at  the  English  Court  by  Leicester,  but 
whether  Leicester's  reputed  fame  as  a  poisoner,  or  as  it 
was  then  called  "  in  the  Italian  arts,"  set  forth  in  Leices- 
ter's Commonwealth,*  was  in  part  due  to  Lopez's  skill,  can 
only  be  surmised.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Dudley  was 
malevolently  charged  with  many  deaths  by  Italian  means, 
and  most  notably  with  that  of  Walter  Devereux,  second 
Earl  of  Essex,  and  was  supposed  himself  to  have  died  of 
a  potion  he  had  prepared  for  another  person,  Blount,  in 
September,  1588. 

Now  in  spite  of  the  temptations  to  refer  to  the  poison- 
ing episode,  and  to  a  species  of  criminality  particularly 
obnoxious  to  English  feeling,  the  poet  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  has  in  no  sense  deviated  in  intention  from  the 
just  portrayal  of  the  Semitic  character  in  Shylock. 
Usury  has  from  the  earliest  period  in  Hebraic  history  been 
a  distinguishing  feature  in  their  lives.  As  Blackstone 
pointed  out  the  Mosaic  law  was  merely  political,  and  pro- 
hibited the  Jews  from  taking  usury  from  other  Jews  their 
brethren,  but  in  express  words  permitted  them  to  take  it 
of  a  stranger.  tHow  strictly  they  have  preserved  and 
cherished  this  permission,  may  be  gleaned  from  the  Royal 

*  Which  in  addition  to  the  poisDning  of  Walter  Devereux,  the  second 
Earl  of  Essex,  of  which  Leicester  was  popularly  accused,  alleges  that  he 
also  poisoned  Lord  Sheffield,  Cardinal  Chatillon,  Alice  Draycot,  Sir  Nicholas 
Throgmorton,  Lady  Lenox,  and  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  besides  attempting  the 
life  of  Simier  and  killing  his  wife,  Amy  Bobsart,  by  violence. 

fDeut.  23,  20. 
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Commission  on  Money  Landing's  report  of  last  year. 
The  poet  in  adopting  the  story,  which  was  an  old  world 
story,  and  traceable  back  to  a  book  of  novels,  "  II 
Pecorone,"  by  Giovanni  Florentino,  of  1378,  was  therefore 
only  illustrating  a  legend,  which  in  various  forms  prob- 
ably had  its  origin  among  Arian  nations,  in  the  remotest 
antiquity.  But  his.  Jew,  as  Mr.  Levi  has  confessed,  is 
marked  by  a  faithful  adherence  to  Jewish  sentiment.  "His 
love  for  his  daughter,  so  unlike  Barabas,  who  poisoned 
his,  and  for  his  wife,  Leah,  whose  memory  he  piously 
cherishes,  are  touches  of  character  which  theories  of 
dramatic  art  only  incompletely  explain,"  but  which  are 
quite  "in  consonance  with  the  social  virtues  always 
attributable  to  the  Hebrews." 

In  this  picture  of  the  Usurer,  there  is  no  attempt,  to 
localise  or  individualise,  or  as  the  slang  of  the  day  would 
say,  at  realism.  Shylock  is  neither  made  a  doctor  nor  a 
poisoner,  and  there  is  not  any,  even  the  slightest,  allusion 
of  word  or  phrase  to  the  monstrous  treason  of  which 
Lopez  had  been  guilty,  of  betraying  his  adopted  country 
for  gain  to  Spain,  or  to  the  poisoning  of  his  greatest 
benefactor,  although  these  features  were  fermenting  in  the 
public  mind,  and  such  a  reference  on  the  stage  would  have 
theoretically  brought  down  the  house. 

On  the  contrary  we  may  notice,  Shylock  was  a  resolved, 
revengeful,  and  sanguinary  citizen,  staunch  to  his  people, 
his  faith,  and  the  law,  a  fond  father  and  exemplary  in  his 
domestic  relations,  with  a  score  of  centuries  of  persecu- 
tion and  wrong  to  avenge,  and  that  is  all.  That  this 
spirit  of  revenge  is  not  foreign  to  or  libellous  of  his  race, 
we  may  prove  by  reading  a  letter  in  the  Calendar  of  State 
Papers,  1580-86;  in  a  letter  from  Bernadine  Mendoza, 
Philip's  former  Ambassador,  a  Jew,  and  a  correspondent  of 
the  employer  qf  Lopez.  In  1584,.  July  5,  Mendoza 
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had  been  driven  out  of  England  for  his  treachery  and  in- 
solence, and  he  thus  wrote  to  Philip,  his  employer. 

"  They  made  use,  these  great  Lords  (the  Lords  of  the 
Council)  of  impertinences  I  dare  not  repeat  to  your 
Majesty,"  and  then  adds,  as  his  last  words  written  on 
English  soil : 

"  The  insolence  of  these  people  has  brought  me  to  a 
state  in  which  my  only  desire  to  live  is  for  the  purpose  of 
my  revenging  myself  upon  them,  and  I  pray  that  God  may 
let  it  be  soon,  and  will  give  me  grace  to  be  his  instrument 
of  vengeance,  even  though  I  have  to  walk  barefooted  to 
the  other  side  of  the  world  to  beg  for  it."  The  Armada 
of  1588,  and  the  subsequent  attempt  to  poison  Elizabeth, 
were  no  doubt  parts  of  his  revenge  without  walking  to  the 
other  side  of  the  World,  and  prove  that  Shylock's  thirst 
for  revenge  was  no  abnormal  trait. 

I  have  already  referred  to  Heine's  eloquent  picture  of 
the  justice  of  Shakspere's  treatment  of  the  despised  Jew. 
Heine  said  "  that  when  in  Venice  he  was  haunted  by  the 
poet's  creation,  Shylock,  that  he  looked  for  him  in  the 
Synagogue  and  on  the  Rialto,  and  felt  his  presence 
everywhere.  He  saw  him  with  his  white  talar  on  his 
head,  praying  more  fervently  devout,  true  worshipper  that 
he  was,  than  any  of  his  fellow  devotees,  and  lifting  up  his 
soul,  full  of  wild  and  strong  passions,  to  the  great  and  in- 
exorable Jehovah,  as  he  believed  in  him." 

A  celebrated  German  critic,  M.  Ihering,  has  even  more 
emphatically  disposed  incidentally  of  the  calumny  that 
Shakspere  was  pandering  to  the  immediate  and  awakened 
prejudices  of  the  English  people,  or  holding  up  Jews 
generally  to  derision,  obloquy,  or  hatred,  or  endeavouring 
to  excite  animosity  against  this  persecuted  race. 

He  refers  to  the  tragic  grandeur  of  Shylock  in  reply  to 
the  appeals  and  taunts  of  his  hereditary  enemies,  and  the 
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persecutors  of  his  race  in  the  court  in  the  simple  words, 
"  I  crave  the  law,"  and  then  his  inquiry  of  Portia  after  her 
adverse  exposition,  "  Is  that  the  law?  "  as  illustrating  the 
profound  knowledge  of  the  poet  in  dealing  with  humanity. 
He  proceeds,  "Here  is  the  representative  of  a  despised, 
humiliated  and  persecuted  race,  with  all  the  law  abiding 
instincts  of  his  nature,  and  they  are  the  most  law  abiding 
and  law  evading  people  in  the  world,  standing  up  and 
declaring  in  the  face  of  all  hostility,  *  I  crave  the  law.  I 
stay  here  on  my  bond.' "  It  is  not,  says  the  critic,  the  claim 
of  Shylock  which  is  on  trial,  but  the  law  of  Venice.  The 
law  which  embodies  justice,  in  effect,  the  feeling  of  justice 
which  should  animate  the  whole  wrorld.  For  with  Shy- 
lock  the  written  law,  coming  as  it  did  from  Mount  Sinai, 
is  indeed  the  voice  of  God,  and  the  critic  then  comments: 
"  To  what  mighty,  gigantic  proportions  does  not  the 
figure  of  Shylock  dilate  as  he  utters  these  words.  It  is 
no  longer  the  Jew  demanding  a  pound  of  flesh,  it  is  Ven- 
ice herself  that  knocks  at  the  door  of  the  Court, — his 
rights  and  the  rights  of  Venice  are  one;  with  his  rights 
the  rights  of  Venice  (and  indeed  of  universal  justice,  let 
me  add)  are  struck  down.  Thus  it  is  when  Genius  takes 
matters  in  hand.  The  trial  scene,  no  matter  what  its 
intrinsic  defects,  if  it  have  any,  which  we  will  see,  is  the 
tribunal  and  occasion  on  which  the  accumulated  wrongs 
and  persecutions  of  thousands  of  years,  are  weighed  and 
challenged.  The  Jew  craves  the  law,  stands  and  falls  by 
its  strictest  letter  in  spite  of  his  ill  usage,  for  it  is  his  only 
bulwark,  his  citadel,  his  defence  in  all  his  accumulated 
wrongs. 

Beside  the  accusations  of  "  prejudice,"  of  dramatic  in- 
capacity and  bad  law,  the  learned  American  critic  and 
Professor  of  Law  at  the  University,  accuses  the  poet  of 
being  guilty  of  the  ridiculous,  the  monstrous  absurdity  of 
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the  poet's  treatment  of  his  theme,  as  well  as  the  barbaric 
cruelty  of  the  Trial  Scene,  and  its  gross  inconsistency  and 
immorality. 

On  the  ground  of  prejudice  he  remarks  that  "  the  poet 
in  the  character  of  Shylock  has  drawn  an  exaggerated  por- 
trait of  Judaism.  It  is  not  a  likeness,  but  a  hideous  cari- 
cature. The  cruel  Jew  is  represented  as  more  diabolical 
than  the  devil  himself."  To  this  I  answer  Shakspere 
simply  adopted  the  plot  and  main  incident  of  the  play  as 
he  found  it,  to  the  charge  that  the  character  has  been  tra- 
vestied or  outraged,  I  have  replied  by  the  citations  from 
Heine  and  Ihering. 

He  suggests  that  the  play  "violates  the  law  of  dram- 
atic probability,  and  inspires  horror  rather  than  terror," 
and  "  that  it  awakens  none  of  the  interest  in  the  trial 
scene  which  tragedy  ought  to  inspire,  but  rather  that  pain- 
ful and  disgustful  feeling  with  which  one  witnesses  a  mere 
mockery,"  and  is  moreover  immoral,  enticing  the  vulgar 
audience  to  ridicule  poor  Shylock,  when  overthrown  and 
overcome  by  the  accumulated  results  of  the  trial,  his 
daughter's  elopement,  and  his^sufferings  at  the  oss  of  his 
money  and  jewels. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  is  not  in  the  down- 
fall of  the  Jew  a  little  too  much  human,  as  distinguished 
from  strictly  Christian,  feeling  manifested.  It  would  per- 
haps have  been  better  done  had  Mr.  Love,  the  American 
professor,  framed  the  story,  but  that  it  is  grossly  cruel,  in- 
consistent, or  immoral,  I  must  deny.  He  proceeds,  "If 
we  regard  this  work  of  Shakspere's  in  a  legal  point  of  view, 
it  is  from  end  to  end  a  tissue  of  absurdities."  These  are 
some  of  his  reasons.  "How,"  he  asks,  "could  two 
rollicking  women  have  taken  in  the  grave  and  reverend 
seigniors  of  Venice  ? "  The  counsellor,  Portia,  being  in 
appearance  but  a  boy  of  17  summers,  and  again  in  a  loftier 
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manner,  "  Were  the  Duke  and  all  of  his  wise  judges  and 
counsellors  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  Venice?  Had  no  one 
of  them  the  faintest  conception  of  the  principles  of  uni- 
versal justice?  If  they  had  any  knowledge  whatever  of 
jurisprudence,  what  must  they  have  thought  of  the  law  as 
laid  down  by  the  saucy  little  Doctor,  to  the  effect  that 
Antonio  had  no  right  to  discharge  the  bond  by  tendering 
the  amount  due  in  open  court." 

To  the  Professor's  question  about  the  rollicking  women 
I  can  only  re-echo  him  and  say,  "  How,  indeed  ?"  But 
then  I  must  plead  and  say  this  is  really  in  silly  stageland. 
It  was  not  intended  to  be  true,  or  that  you  should 
believe  it  to  be  true.  It  is  not  true  that  before 
telegraphs,  electricity,  and  telephones  were  known,  news 
arrived  within  an  hour  or  so  of  Antonio's  losses  in  Mexico, 
the  Indies,  Tripoli,  and  England;  that  Bassanio  in  about 
the  same  time  had  chosen  his  wife,  wedded  her,  and  settled 
in  comfort  at  Belmont,  and  had  moreover  in  spite  of  bad 
Italian  roads  and  Italian  horses,  arrived  thence  in  Venice. 
Of  course,  if  you  think  it  occurs  thus  in  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  or  Market  Street,  Manchester,  you  may  be 
puzzled;  but  as  it  happens  in  stageland,  you  must  put  it 
down  to  the  local  eccentricities  of  the  place,  as  if  it  had 
occurred  at  Bolton  or  Oldham,  and  not  down  to  any 
especial  vice,  or  ignorance,  or  folly  of  the  poet. 

But  then  as  to  the  question  whether  the  wise  judges  of 
Venice  must  not  have  been  dumbfounded  by  Portia's 
saucy  and  preposterous  proposition,  that  you  can  get  rid 
of  a  money  bond  after  defeasance,  by  tendering  the 
amount  due  in  open  Court,  I  can  only  say  I  am  aghast  at 
a  gentleman  professing  to  be  a  lawyer  propounding  such  a 
question,  and  refer  you  to  my  answer  in  the  Law  Times,* 

*  Nov.  26,  1898. 
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to  his  two  lengthy  articles  in  the  the  Law  Review,  and  the 
"principles  of  universal  justice"  there  propounded. 

A  LAWYEK'S  COMMENTAKY  UPON  THE  FAMOUS  CASE  OF 
"  SHYLOCK  v.  ANTONIO." 

To  understand  the  condemned  law  properly,  we  had  better  as  a  prelimin- 
ary state  the  precise  facts.  Antonio,  a  merchant,  to  assist  a  friend  and  kins- 
man, borrows  of  Shylock,  the  usurer,  3000  ducats  for  three  months.  The 
principal  sum  is  to  be  repaid  without  interest  or  usance  on  a  specified  day 
and  at  a  specified  place  at  the  expiry  of  that  time.  Shylock  describes  the 
instrument  by  which  the  3000  ducats  is  nominally  to  be  secured  as  "  a  single 
bond  for  a  sum  certain  (viz.,  such  sum  as  is  expressed  in  the  condition), 
3000  ducats,  payable  on  a  certain  day  at  a  certain  place,"  the  forfeit  of  the 
obligation  being,  by  way  of  jest  only,  a  pound  of  the  merchant  Antonio's 
flesh  cut  from  nearest  his  heart,  this  being  secured  by  this  "merry  bond," 
signed  and  sealed  in  a  "  merry  sport."  The  act,  just  as  it  would  be  repre- 
sented to  be,  bty  one  of  the  tribe  of  money  lenders,  on  the  recent  Eoyal  Com- 
mission, being  declared  an  act  of  kindness,  out  of  friendship,  in  the  words 
"  I  would  be  friends  with  you  and  have  your  love,"  and  as  money  advanced 
on  personal  security  without  fees,  or  inquiries,  or  charges — indeed,  out  of 
pure  benevolence  und  as  a  mere  joke.  To  put  Antonio  thoroughly  off  his 
guard,  Shylock  points  out  the  complete  absurdity  of  any  serious  construc- 
tion attaching  to  such  a  friendly  proceeding,  which  is  merely  intended  as  a 
piece  of  pleasantry. 

Here,  then,  is  a  money  bond  in  strict  legal  form,  invested  with  all  the 
sanctity  which  the  law  threw  around  a  deed  duly  sealed  and  delivered  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth.  It  is,  as  far  as  I  understand  it,  a  perfectly  valid  deed 
completed  with  all  the  formalities,  which  absolutely  secures  and  binds  the 
debtor  to  the  day  and  place  of  payment,  and  for  the  sum  of  3000  ducats. 
So  long  as  it  is  not  broken  nor  brought  into  question,  or  before  a  court  of 
justice,  and  no  attempt  to  enforce  it  is  made,  this  "  merry  bond  "  remains. 
Directly  the  aid  of  the  law  is  invoked  the  scene  changes.  Our  American 
critic  asks  sapiently:  "How  could  a  contract  be  at  once  lawful  and  unlawful?" 
"  That  any  contract  the  end  and  aim  of  which  is  a  violation  of  the  law,  and 
the  law  of  the  land,  is  absolutely  void,  and  that  this  must  be  a  fundamental 
doctrine  of  universal  law."  In  the  first  place  there  never  was  a  contract,* 
and  to  assume  that  there  was,  is  to  beg  the  whole  question. 

*  A  contract  pre-supposes  the  concensus  of  at  least  two  minds.  Shylock 
declared  he  could  never  enforce  the  bond,  it  was  only  a  jest.  Antonio 
believed  him.  The  minds  were  not  ad  idem,  therefore  there  was  no  contract, 
a  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  with  many  similar  implied  agreements. 
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The  learned  lecturer  and  critic  suggests  that  if  this  contract,  as  he  insiHta 
on  calling  it,  is  regarded  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  "  it  is  from  end  to  end 
a  tissue  of  absurdities."  This  is  to  set  up  an  imaginary  case  for  the  pur- 
pose of  vanquishing  it.  Portia  declares  the  bond  valid,  and  this  it  appears 
to  me,  and,  if  the  Jew  had  kept  it  in  his  private  drawer  and  had  stuck  to  his 
word  that  it  was  a  joke,  and  was  made  in  love,  valid  for  what  it  was  worth* 
it  would  have  remained.  But  then  this  inexorable  censor  proceeds:  For 
Portia  in  the  very  next  breath  immediately  and  ridiculously  to  proclaim 
that  Shylock  has  committad  a  crime  in  trying  to  enforce  it  by  a  court  of  law 
indeed — "  has  committed  a  heinous  crime  " — is  the  very  height  of  absurdity 

Wherein  ?  one  may  well  ask.  Portia  never  said  that  it  was  a  contract, 
and  never  intended  to  say  anything  so  silly.  She  knew  it  was  a  bond.  She 
knew  it  to  be  perfectly  valid  while  Shylock  kept  it  in  his  own  possession, 
and  never  directly  or  indirectly  attempted  to  enforce  it.  But  the  ill-advised 
usurer  wanted  judgment,  and  also  to  proceed  to  execution  under  it.  To 
achieve  this  a  preliminary  step  was  necessary.  It  must  be  taken  to  a  court 
of  justice,  and  profert  must  be  made,  in  case  its  terms  should  be  disputed, 
otherwise  the  forfeiture  or  penalty  could  not  be  ascertained.  Where,  then, 
was  the  "  tissue  of  absurdities  from  end  to  end  "  in  Portia  saying  substan- 
tially this:  "  I  have  looked  at  the  four  corners  of  this  deed ;  it  is  a  good  and 
valid  instrument  and  obligation,  binding  on  the  obligee,  or,"  adding  with  a 
view  to  further  effect,  "  entitling  the  obligor  to  such  forfeiture  as  may  be 
decreed  "  ?  If  this  was  bad  law  in  Coke's  day,  will  the  learned  professor 
point  out  how  and  where  it  is  bad  ?  Portia  did  not  think  it  was  bad.  She 
declares  the  forfeiture  made  by  nonpayment  to  be  due,  and  this  the  law 
allowed  and  the  court  adjudged. 

Here  we  are  presumed  to  tarry  to  give  the  usurer  a  present  opportunity 
of  explaining  his  jest,  and  how  far  he  meant  it  to  go,  and  ask  if  he  really 
insisted— deliberately  and  advisedly  insisted— on  the  whole  penalty. 
Would  not  the  money-lender  pause  in  mercy  ?  Would  he  not  call  in  a  sur- 
geon ?  Would  he  not  stay  his  vindictive  hand  ?  No,  he  would  not ;  it  was  not 
in  the  bond.  He  would  abide  by  the  letter  of  the  law.  Then  Portia  asks  if  he 
demands  judgment  and  sentence,  and  she  expounds  for  the  court  in  a 
theatrical  and  stage  manner,  for  stage  manners  differ  from  formal  real 
manners,  as  every  child  knows.  That  as  he  requires  a  decree,  it  will  not  be 
the  decree  he  expects  or  wishes.  That,  although  the  bond  is  per  te  perfectly 
good  and  valid,  its  attempted  enforcement  by  law  is  not.  The  court  will 
therefore  give  him  no  assistance. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  he  has  malignantly  aimed  at  the  life  of  a  citizen, 
by  the  law  of  the  state  his  goods  will  be  forfeited,  and  he  will  be  in  mercy. 
Where  is  the  tissue  of  absurdities  in  this  ?  Unluckily,  to  strengthen  his 
position,  this  legal  mentor  has  added  that  Bassanio's  tender  of  the  3000 
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ducats  in  court,  or  twice  that  sum,  was  a  good  satisfaction  and  final  dis- 
charge. He  declares  Portia  ignorant  for  not  accepting  it  as  a  good  and  valid 
tender.  I  should  have  thought  the  veriest  legal  tyro  would  have  known 
better — that  tender  after  action  is  no  tender.  That  to  have  made  it  good  as 
an  acquittance,  the  person  making  it  must  aver  that  he  was  ready  and 
willing,  and  had  always  been  ready  and  willing  to  tender  the  money,  and 
had  tendered  it.  But  perhaps  the  professor  enjoys  a  law  of  his  own. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Shakspere  did  not  frame  the  story  to  vilify  a 
Hebrew.  The  story  had  been  in  existence  throughout  Europe,  translated 
into  many  languages,  published  in  many  forms,  metrically,  as  ballad  and  as 
story,  and  as  a  drama.  Shakspere  adopted  it  as  one  of  those  world-wide 
stories  which  he  usually  adopted  when  he  could,  and  at  once  raised  the 
Hebrew  from  the  position  of  a  monster  and  brute,  as  he  appeared  in  Kit 
Marlowe's  Barabas,  to  the  dignity  of  a  man,  and  indeed  something  of  a 
hero.  For  has  not  Heine,  himself  a  Jew,  disposed  of  this  aspersion.  Heine 
certainly  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  the  critic  that  Shakspere  selected  Shy- 
lock  to  make  him  a  "hideous  caricature."  There  is  a  piece  of  parallel  non- 
sense suggesting  that  Portia's  quibble  was  "  pettifogging  "  and  "  a  miserable 
pettifogger's  quibble."  I  have  always  thought  that  the  discovery  of  any 
loophole,  no  matter  how  subtie  in  favour  of  life,  was  not  merely  justifiable 
but  honourable.  That  wise  men  have  been  •' astute  to  discover"  techni- 
calities of  the  most  trivial  kind,  to  save  the  rigour  of  the  law  in  matters  of 
life  and  limb.  I  have  always  thought  a  '"pettifogger"  a  person  who  re- 
sorted to  base  and  dishonourable  tricks  for  an  evil  end.  Even  the  American 
authority  Webster  declares  him  "  an  inferior  attorney  or  lawyer  who  is  em- 
ployed in  small  and  mean  business."  Surely  the  saving  of  the  life  of  a 
generous  Christian  merchant,  and  in  a  play  which  was  to  be  the  delight  of 
the  world  for  a  thousand  years  to  come,  is  neither  a  small  nor  a  mean 
business. 


TRAGEDY  AS  IT  WAS  WRITTEN. 
BY  ARTHUR  W.  Fox. 

T  N  these  sickly  sentimental  days  of  somewhat  unreal 
realism,  many  critics  are  too  refined,  as  they  them- 
selves would  arrogantly  put  it,  to  be  able  to  appreciate 
Shakespeare's  tragedies  in  all  their  native  vigour.  They 
do  not  care  to  see  realistic  bloodshed  on  the  stage,  but 
prefer  to  have  the  needful  murders  committed  with  decent 
privacy  behind  the  scenes.  Yet  these  same  squeamish 
persons  will  not  uncommonly  treat  themselves  to  a  mur- 
derous melodrama,  which  has  all  the  vulgar  elements  of  a 
tragedy  without  its  compensating  dignity.  If,  then,  by 
some  unkindness  of  fortune  they  were  compelled  to  wit- 
ness the  older  tragedy  of  such  poets  as  Robert  Greene, 
what  extravagances  of  outraged  delicacy  would  not  their 
shocked  susceptibilities  induce  them  to  commit?  Poet, 
as  he  undoubtedly  was,  Greene  without  scruple  represented 
the  murders  of  more  than  half  his  characters  as  taking 
place  in  the  full  sight  of  the  spectators.  His  practice  is 
not  defended ;  but  it  is  destructive  and  throws  much 
light  upon  the  artistic  development  of  the  British  Drama. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  his  ferocious  murder  scenes 
would  have  the  same  appetising  effect  upon  those  who  saw 
them,  as  that  which  is  produced  by  taking  children  to  a 
slaughter-house.  But  it  must  be  left  to  the  moralist  to 
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decide  whether  this  is  a  wholly  unmixed  blessing.  Our 
object  is  to  pay  our  tester,  and  to  take  our  places  to  wit- 
ness the  first  part  of  the  tragedy  of  Selimns.  The  play  in 
question  waF  published  in  1594,  and  had  probably  been 
acted  many  times  before  the  date  of  its  publication.  That 
it  was  calculated  to  keep  the  stage  in  the  face  of  greater 
rivals,  does  not  seem  likely;  and,  if  reproduced  to  day, 
the  tragedy  would  cause  more  amusement  than  terror  to 
such  critics  as  can  penetrate  into  the  realism  of  the  stage. 
But  for  all  its  defects  of  construction,  and  its  rivers  of 
bloodshed,  it  contains  lines  of  a  magnificent  though  some- 
what grandiose  rhythm. 

The  plot  of  Selimus  is  briefly  this.  Bajazet  the  aged 
Emperor  of  the  Turks,  has  suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  and  his  only  loyal  son,  Alemshae,  has  fallen 
in  battle.  He  has  been  forced  to  conclude  a  disadvan- 
tageous peace,  which  has  earned  him  the  disfavour  of  his 
subjects,  and  his  old  age  is  tortured  by  the  expectation  of 
rebellion  under  his  youngest  son,  Selimus.  He  thus  tells 
his  family  troubles  : — 

I  have  three  sons  all  of  unequal  ages, 

And  all  in  diverse  studies  set  their  bliss. 

Corcut,  my  eldest,  a  Philosopher ; 

Acomat  pompous,  Selim  a  warrior  ; 

Corcut  in  fair  Magnesia  leads  his  life 

In  learning  arts,  and  Mahound's  dreaded  laws  ; 

Acomat  loves  to  court  it  with  his  wife, 

And  in  a  pleasant  quiet  'joys  to  pause  ; 

But  Selim  follows  wars  in  dismal  strife, 

And  snatcheth  at  my  crown  with  greedy  claws ; 

But  fee  shall  miss  that  which  he  would  be  at, 

For  I  reserve  it  for  my  Acomat. 

Selim  possesses  the  heart  alike  of  the  army  and  of  the 
nation;  hence  Bajazet  fears  that  his  youngest  son  will 
dethrone  him,  or  at  least  frustrate  his  cherished  aim. 
Consequently  his  suspicions  are  aroused  against  the 
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Bashaws,  of  whom  Mustaffa  and  Cherseoli  are  faithful  to 
him  and  fare  ill  for  their  loyalty.  In  the  midst  of  the  old 
monarch's  troubles  a  message  comes  from  Selim  to  say,- 
that  of  his  own  accord,  he  has  married  a  daughter  of 
hostile  Tartary.  Whereat  Bajazet  is  highly  indignant. 
The  next  moment,  with  the  wonderful  celerity  of  stage 
operations,  the  presence  of  Selim  is  announced  with 
"Two  hundred  thousand  strong  Tartarians,"  ready  to 
overthrow  his  father  and  to  reign  in  his  stead.  In  a  fine 
soliloquy  he  explains  his  intentions,  after  which  he  sends  a 
message  to  his  father  demanding  an  interview,  and  retires 
to  take  counsel  with  his  friends,  while  he  is  awaiting  an 
answer.  • 

Bajazet  naturally  distrusting  the  good  faith  of  a  son, 
who  has  come  with  a  great  army,  refuses  to  see  him,  and 
sets  out  post-haste  for  safety  to  Byzantium.  Thereupon 
all  the  untamed  ferocity  of  Selim's  nature  breaks  forth 
into  the  following  comparatively  strong  language : — 

Now  by  the  dreaded  name  of  Termagant, 

And  by  the  blackest  braok  of  loathsome  hell, 

Since  he  is  so  unnatural  to  me, 

I  will  prove  as  unnatural  as  he. 

Thinks  he  to  stop  my  mouth  with  gold  or  pearl  ? 

Or  rusty  jades  fet  from  Barbaria  ? 

No,  let  his  minion,  his  philosopher 

Corcut,  and  Acomat,  be  enriched  with  them  ; 

I  will  not  take  my  rest,  till  this  right  hand 

Have  pull'd  the  crown   off  from  his  coward's  head, 

And  on  the  ground  his  bastard's  gore-blood  shed ; 

Nor  shall  his  flight  to  old  Byzantium 

Dismay  my  thoughts,  which  never  learn 'd  to  stoop. 

March,  Sinam,  march,  in  order  after  him  : 

Were  his  light  steeds  as  swift  as  Pegasus, 

And  trod  the  airy  pavement  with  their  heels, 

Yet  Selimus  would  overtake  them  soon. 

And  though  the  heavens  do  ne'er  so  crossly  frown, 

In  spite  of  heaven,  shall  Selim  wear  the  crown. 
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Selim  is  not  long  in  marching  off  to  Byzantium,  where  he 
holds  a  stormy  conference  with  his  father,  and  immedi- 
ately afterwards  sets  his  battle  in  array,  but  only  to  court 
defeat.  Next  comes  the  first  death  in  the  play.  Ottrante, 
one  of  Selim's  captains,  kills  Cherseoli,  and  is  taken 
prisoner  by  Bajazet,  who  thus  pronounces  his  doom  :— 

Off  with  his  head  and  spoil  him  of  his  arms ; 
And  leave  his  body  for  the  airy  birds. 

The  decree  is  at  once  executed,  though  this  time  behind 
the  scenes,  and  so  the  second  involuntary  death  takes 
place. 

Next  Acomat  enters  in  a  soldier's  garb  with  Regan,  his 
wife,  and  a  large  army,  whose  object  is  to  force  his  father 
to  fulfil  his  promise  of  abdication.  Bajazet  in  the  mean- 
time sleeps  after  the  defeat  of  Selim,  but  only  to  be 
awakened  by  a  letter  from  Acomat  demanding  his  resig- 
nation. The  old  Emperor  admits  his  promise,  and  is  pre- 
paring to  carry  it  out,  when  a  messenger  from  Corcut 
arrives  begging  him  not  to  yield  the  crown  to  either  of  his 
younger  sons.  By  the  faithful  Mustaffa's  advice  Bajazet 
determines  to  rule  until  the  close  of  the  chapter ;  a 
resolution,  which  arouses  all  the  wolf  in  Acomat's  soul, 
and  impels  him  to  force  his  father  to  keep  his  promise. 
On  his  way  he  attacks  his  nephew  Mahomet,  son  of 
Alemshae,  and  Governor  of  Natolia,  and  Zonara,  his 
niece.  When  he  has  taken  the  town,  he  condemns 
Mahomet  to  death,  who  is  slain  behind  the  scenes,  while 
Zonara  is  strangled  before  the  spectators.  The  tale  of 
deaths  thus  reaches  four.  The  coffins  containing  the 
corpses  of  his  grandchildren  are  then  carried  to  Bajazet  by 
Belierby,  who  dies  from  his  wounds  before  the  Emperor's 
face — the  fifth  death  so  far.  Bajazet's  wrath  is  set  on  fire, 
but  his  love  for  his  favourite  son,  Acomat,  induces  him  to 
send  Aga  as  his  messenger  to  plead  with  his  mutinous 
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son.  The  reward  of  that  faithful  servant  is  to  have  his 
eyes  pulled  out  by  the  savage  prince,  while  his  hands  are 
cut  off  and  laid  in  his  bosom.  The  maimed  and  blinded 
Aga,  who  by  a  merciful  dispensation  of  the  dramatist, 
does  not  faint  from  loss  of  blood,  but  declaims  at  some 
length  and  with  much  force,  returns  to  his  master  in  piti- 
ful plight.  Goaded  to  desperation  Bajazet  sends  to  Selim 
for  help,  who  thus  obtains  the  coveted  opportunity  of 
securing  his  proclamation  as  Emperor  of  the  Turks. 

The  aged    monarch  cannot  choose  but   yield,  and  he 
departs  with  the  kindly  wish  :— 

Live  them  a  long  and  a  victorious  reign, 
And  be  triumpher  of  thine  enemies ; 
Aga  and  I  will  to  Dimoticum, 
And  live  in  peace  the  remnant  of  our  days. 

But  he  little  suspected  the  cruel  device  of  his  son,  who 
sent  Abraham  the  Jew  to  make  an  end  of  both  Bajazet 
and  Aga.  Abraham  first  drinks  poison  himself,  and  thus 
induces  his  victims  to  do  the  like.  In  due  time  Corcut 
in  disguise  comes  on  to  the  stage  to  take  revenge,  if  pos- 
sible upon  Selim.  But  he  falls  into  his  brother's  hands, 
by  whom  he  is  strangled  after  a  brief  and  angry  parley. 
Next  Mustaffa,  by  whose  advice  Alladin,  Acomat's  son, 
has  fled,  is  brought  before  Selim,  and  promptly  strangled 
with  Solyma  his  wife ;  thus  the  number  of  deaths  from 
the  beginning  of  the  play  increases  to  eleven.  The 
bloodthirsty  tyrant  then  turns  his  attention  to  Acomat's 
wife,  and  when  he  takes  her  prisoner  he  submits  to  hear 
her  reproaches  for  a  brief  space,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
says  :— 

Strangle  her,  Bali,  let  her  scold  no  more. 

which  is  done  with  enviable  ease,  celerity,  and  precision. 
Lastly,  Acomat  himself  is  take  and  strangled,  making  the 
thirteenth  victim  during  the  course  of  the  tragedy.  Of 
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these  two  only  are  disposed  of  behind  the  scenes.  Well, 
hen  may  the  pious  critic  exclaim  in  the  words  of  a  greatert 
than  Greene,  "It  is  a  bloody  business!" 

But  Greene,  so  far  from  being  content  with  victims 
enough  to  have  set  up  three  ordinary  tragedies,  con- 
cludes his  tale  of  massacre  with  a  kind  promise  of 
more  and  mightier  ones  to  follow  :— 

Thus  Have  tve  brought  victorious  Selimus 

Unto  the  crown  of  great  Arabia ; 

Next  shall  you  see  him  with  triumphant  sword, 

Dividing  kingdoms  into  equal  shares, 

And  give  them  to  his  warlike  followers. 

If  this  first  part,  Gentles,  do  like  you  well, 

The  second  part  shall  greater  murthers  tell. 

•"  Greater  Murthers  \  "  good  heavens !  What  would  the  poet 
have  ?  Are  not  thirteen  victims  enough  to  satisfy  his 
greedy  palate,  and  more  than  enough  for  a  quiet  spec- 
tator ?  If  the  tragedy  had  been  realistically  represented, 
its  effect  upon  all  who  saw  it  would  have  been  as 
tragic  as  its  plot.  But  to  the  thoughtful  critic  the 
plethora  of  bloodshed  is  at  once  comical  and  pathetic. 
It  is  comical  in  its  unreality.  The  murders  were  in 
fact  spread  over  a  long  space  of  time,  whereas  in  the 
play  they  are  heaped  together  in  the  action  of  perhaps  four 
hours.  Like  a  modern  melodrama  the  tragedy  loses  its 
tragic  force  in  the  number  of  its  victims,  with  whom 
the  reader  is  not  always  inclined  to  be  unsympathetic. 
But  the  tragedy  is  pathetic,  too,  in  its  lavish  waste  of 
creative  power.  Had  Greene  been  endowed  with  a  keen 
sense  of  humour  he  could  hardly  have  constructed  his 
play  in  its  present  form  :  he  must  have  perceived  that 
the  intensity  of  pathos  is  weakened  rather  than  height- 
ened by  the  overwhelming  number  of  promiscuous 
victims.  The  palpitating  reader  gets  a :  surfeit  of  murders, 
which  become  ridiculous  rather  than  horrible  from  their 
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frequency.  He  keeps  murmuring  to  himself,  "  There 
will  be  another  murder  in  the  next  scene,"  than  which 
no  thought  can  be  more  fatal  to  tragic  effectiveness. 
While  all  the  lines  of  tragedy  should  undoubtedly  con- 
verge upon  the  climax,  yet  when  a  climax  is  thirteen 
times  repeated  it  is  in  danger  of  degenerating  into  an 
anti-climax  in  the  long  run. 

Greene's  play  does  not  appeal  to  the  dramatic  critic  as 
a  play.  Its  construction  is  of  the  loosest,  and  its  scenes 
form  rather  a  series  of  pageants  linked  together  by  fine 
declamation  and  a  host  of  sanguinary  murders,  than  a 
tragedy  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word.  The  character- 
istic of  the  verse  is  declamation  rather  than  pure  poetry, 
though  there  are  abundant  evidences  that  Greene  was  a 
poet  of  no  mean  order.  But  his  constructive  capacity 
was  singularly  limited  in  certain  directions,  and  he  seldom 
appears  to  have  been  able  to  secure  that  saving  concen- 
tration which  is  the  essential  of  a  great  tragedian.  His 
scenes  do  not  fit  into  one  another  with  that  inevitable 
connection  which  is  truly  dramatic,  and  whenever  his 
characters  come  together,  like  Irishmen  at  a  fair,  they 
are  sure  to  fight.  The  play  of  Selimus  is  a  history  rather 
than  tragedy,  and  it  loses  much  interest  by  being  a 
piece  of  ancient  history.  Furthermore,  the  victors  in 
any  of  the  numerous  engagements  promptly  proceed  to 
behead,  blind,  maim,  poison,  or  strangle  one  or  other  of 
the  vanquished,  and  so  to  rid  themselves  of  objectional 
members  of  their  family  and  of  their  foes.  The  method 
is  certainly  simple,  but  a  little  lacking  in  fine  art. 
When  a  play  begins  with  twenty-four  characters  ex- 
clusive of  supernumeraries,  and  when  during  its  course 
no  less  than  thirteen  of  these  are  cut  off  by  one  of  the 
aforesaid  methods,  the  action  becomes  curious  to  say  the 
least  of  it.  Besides  the  rapidity  of  sequence  of  not 
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strictly  consecutive  events  is  quite  bewildering,  and  the 
reader  finds  himself  carried  over  space  and  time  with  a 
swiftness  which  suggests  the  mediation  of  "the  slaves  of 
the  lamp." 

Yet  in  spite  of  its  defects,  and  of  its  transparent  lack 
of  restraint,  the  tragedy  of  Selimus  is  by  no  means  un- 
attractive. It  has  sonorous  lines  of  stately  declamation 
and  purple  patches  of  true  poetry.  There  is  a  grandeur 
of  brutality  even  about  the  blasphemous  parricide  Selimus, 
while  the  weakness  of  Bajazet  is  touchingly  portrayed. 

It  may  be  true  that  all  the  characters  speak  in  much  the 
same  exalted  tones,  and  have  a  strong  family  likeness. 
But  this  much  interest  attaches  to  each  of  them  in 
that  the  reader  wonders  when  each  wrill  meet  his  ap- 
pointed fate.  The  power  of  the  author  is  conspicuous 
from  first  to  last,  and  had  he  been  endowed  with  as 
much  restraint  as  force  his  play  would  have  been  more 
impressive.  But  it  would  seem  manifest  that  though 
Greene's  style  is  dramatic,  he  lacked  that  subtle  tact 
and  nicety  of  characterisation,  which  alone  can  make  a 
dramatist  of  the  first  order.  There  is,  moreover,  a  strain 
of  bombast  about  the  man  which  does  not  suit  with 
tragic  composition.  His  lines  are  in  many  instances 
grandiloquent  rather  than  grand,  in  which  defect  they 
afford  a  striking  contrast  to  "  Marlowe's  mighty  line." 
Whether  he  ever  completed  the  second  part  of  his  tragedy 
or  not  is  uncertain,  but  if  it  contained  more  murders 
than  the  part  which  has  survived,  few  will  regret  its  pass- 
ing. Indeed,  there  would  hardly  have  been  characters 
enough  left  at  the  end  to  bury  the  corpses  of  those  slain 
during  its  course.  Murder  is  no  doubt  interesting  in  it- 
self, especially  to  its  .victims,  as  well  as  an  integral  part 
of  tragedy.  But  it  should  be  done  with  moderation  and 
at  decent  intervals  of  time  if  it  is  to  be  effective.  .  And 
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when  in  one  tragedy  more  than  half  of  the  characters 
are  slain  in  the  first  part,  the  pitiful  reader  will  pro- 
bably be  content  to  take  the  second  part  on  trust,  lest  its 
end  should  be  like  that  of  a  Kilkenny  cat — nothing 
but  a  tale. 


SONNET. 


A  DREAM  OF  A  SKYLARK'S  SONG. 
BY  J.  A.  GOODACRE. 

I  dreamt  I  heard  the  lark's  sweet  morning  lay, 

And  as  I  watched  the  minstrel's  heavenward  flight, 
The  soaring  sound  and  gently  quivering  sight 

Caused  thrills  of  joy  around  my  heart  to  play 

Like  wings  invisible  which  bore  away 

My  ravished  soul  to  that  ethereal  height. 
Where  sky  and  sun  and  song  seemed  to  unite 

In  the  effulgence  of  a  perfect  day. 

Entranced,  I  rose,  like  saintly  men  of  old, 
From  earth  to  heaven  in  a  moment's  time ; 

Like  holy  John  I  looked  through  gates  of  gold 
Into  a  city  of  celestial  prime, 
And  heard  seraphic  hymns  and  songs  sublime 

By  choirs  unseen  for  evermore  out-rolled. 


SONNET. 


THE  THREE  SISTERS  BRONTE. 
BY  ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD. 

Three  lonely  sisters  by  a  lonely  moor — 

A  wide,  wild  moor  !  where  Nature's  self  is  lone, 
And  Flora's  garment  shows  so  scant  and  poor 

That  hardly  can  she  hide  the  rugged  stone  ! 
Sisters  in  sorrow !  there  they  roamed  at  will, 

To  find,  in  the  wide  solitude,  the  balm 
That  life  denied  ;  by  rock  and  murmuring  rill, 

Leaning  on  Nature  still,  in  storm  and  calm. 
Sisters  in  Song  !   and  yearning  for  the  love 

The  young  heart  craves,  they  struck  the  trembling  lyre 
To  find,  too  late,  the  love  for  which  they  strove, 

And  perish  in  the  flame  of  their  own  fire. 
But  Fate  relenting,  gives  an  equal  fame  : 

The  Tragic  Sisters  bear  the  Bronte  name  ! 
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BY  LAURENCE  CLAY. 


PHE  fellowship  of  friends  is  open  to  most  men.  In 
the  main  it  is  open  to  us  in  proportion  to  the  depth 
and  largeness  of  our  own  individuality  and  sympathies. 

We  imagine  that  where  reciprocal  sympathies,  moral 
and  intellectual,  bound  O'Shaughnessy  and  friend,  happy 
indeed  was  that  union.  For  we  judge  that  O'Shaughnessy 
had  all  the  temperamental  qualities  that  cement  and  make 
permanently  delightful,  intercourse  betwen  man  and  man. 
With  him  it  was  a  friendship  exhilarating  in  character,  or 
nothing.  O'Shaughnessy  was  by  nature  imaginative, 
sanguine,  magnetic,  and  intellectual. 

Mrs.  Chandler,  in  her  brief  monogram  of  his  life,  says 
that  she  thought  O'Shaughnessy  compressed  more  happi- 
ness into  his  36  years  of  life  than  most  men,  even  of 
imagination,  find  in  a  life  lasting  into  hoary  age.  "  He 
lived  in  his  loves,  his  griefs,  his  works,  and  his  friendships."" 
One  loved  O'Shaughnessy  for  the  fascinating  and  attrac- 
tive "  personal  equation"  that  he  was,  for  his  intellectual 
and  poetical  verve,  his  spontaneity  and  his  sensibility  al- 
ways nervous  and  responsive.  We  can  but  briefly  relate 
the  salient  facts  of  what  was  an  uneventful  and,  humanly 

speaking,  all  too  brief  life. 
B 
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O'Shaughnessy,  the  son  of  an  Irish  artist,  was  connected 
through  his  mother  with  the  Deacons,  a  well-known  Lanca- 
shire family  whose  estates  were  attainted  on  account  of 
its  adherence  to  the  Stuart  cause.  His  mother's  great 
grandfather  was  the  celebrated  Dr.  Deacon,  one  of  the 
last  of  the  non-juring  Bishops,  whose  monument  is  in  St. 
Ann's  Churchyard,  in  Manchester.  It  was  from  his 
mother  he  inherited  his  literary  and  poetic  tastes. 
O'Shaughnessy  was  born  in  London  in  1844,  and  his 
father  died  when  he  was  a  child.  He  was  brought  up 
solely  by  his  mother,  at  Kensington.  At  the  age  of  17  he 
obtained  employment  through  the  influence  of  the  late 
Lord  Lytton,  at  the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  as 
transcriber.  Shortly  thereafter  he  was  promoted  to  a 
senior  assistantship  in  the  zoological  department  of  the 
Museum,  where  he  worked  under  the  late  Professor  Owen, 
and  ultimately  he  became  an  acknowledged  authority  on 
the  class  "  Reptilia." 

It  was  about  1870  that  O'Shaughnessy,  then  26  years 
of  age,  still  unmarried,  became  a  frequent  member  of 
the  limited  but  congenial  gathering  of  leading  literary  and 
artistic  Londoners  at  the  house  of  Ford  Madox  Browne, 
in  Fitzroy  Square,;  London.  It  was  a  coterie  that  probably 
could  not  be  matched  to-day  either  in  London  or  the  pro- 
vinces. First  and  foremost  both  the  Rossetti's  were  regu- 
lar attendants.  There,  too,  was  Swinburne  and  William 
Morris,  William  Michael  and  Theodore  Watts  amongst 
critics.  There,  were  Dr.  Hake,  and  William  Bell  Scott 
poet  and  painter ;  both  Westland  and  Philip  Bourke 
Marston,  and  others.  This  was  no  mean  circle  of  genius 
and  talent,  intercourse  with  which  must  have  been  stimula- 
tive to  a  degree. 

Some  three  years  after  his  entree  to  this  charmed  circle, 
O'Shaughnessy  married  Eleanor,  a  daughter  of  Westland 
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Marston.  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  was  both  witty  and  talented, 
and  in  collaboration  with  her  husband,  she  wrote  and 
published  a  prose  work  for  children  entitled  "  Toyland." 
She  died  in  1879,  and  two  years  later,  in  the  opening 
month  of  1881,  O'Shaughnessy  himself  died  at  the  early 
age  of  36,  after  a  brief  illness. 

When  in  the  year  1 897  the  late  Mr.  Palgrave  issued  the 
second  series  of  his  "  Golden  Treasury  of  Songs  and 
Lyrics,"  more  than  one  critic  deprecated  Mr.  Palgrave's 
judgment  in  including  no  less  than  17  of  O'Shaughnessy 's 
lyrics,  in  what  might  be  considered  the  country's  leading 
anthology. 

In  his  notes  to  the  volume,  Mr.  Palgrave  boldly  states, 
that  in  his  opinion,  O'Shaughnessy's,  after  Tennyson's, 
seemed  to  be  the  finest  metrical  gift  of  our  later  poets,  and 
that  he  has  a  haunting  music  all  his  own  ;  this  and  other 
words  of  high  appreciation.  He  further  refers  to  him  as 
"  that  hardly  known  poet"  and  as  meeting,  with  William 
Barnes,  "  the  least  due  recognition  of  their  eminent 
powers." 

That  O'Shaughnessy  has  not  altogether  received  his  due 
is  an  opinion  that  other  critics  have  endorsed.  It  is  known 
that  there  exists  in  writing  to-day  highly  commendatory 
lines — in  reference  to  his  poetry — from  Dante  Rossetti, 
and  Browning,  and  that  abroad  his  work  had  extorted 
the  admiration  of  such  men  as  Victor  Hugo,  Gautier,  and 
Fran9ois  Coppee. 

O'Shaughnessy's  first  book,  the  "  Epic  of  Women,"  was 
published  in  1870,  he  then  being  but  26  years  of  age.  It 
was  somewhat  remarkably  illustrated  by  his  friend  I.  T. 
Nettleship,  and  bore  a  simple  dedication  to  Ins  then 
chiefest  friend,  the  poet  John  Payne.  A  second  edition 
was  early  called  for.  The  Epic  is  a  collection  of  some 
half-dozen  disconnected  poems  of  unequal  length,  and 
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varying  metrical  form,  and  the  volume  is  completed  with 
a  number  of  miscellaneous  poems. 

Of  the  seven  themes  composing  the  "Epic  of  Women," 
the  longest,  the  one  entitled  "  The  Daughter  of  Herodias," 
is  the  best.  It  is  not  open  to  the  same  objection  that  ap- 
plies to  more  than  one  of  the  others,  viz.  :  that  the  unity 
and  weight  of  interest  is  centred,  not  in  woman,  but  in 
man,  though  it  be  an  "  Epic  of  Women."  In  "  The 
Daughter  of  Herodias,"  she,  the  daughter,  is  the  very  focus 
of  all  its  passion,  power,  and  movement. 

It  is  written  in  seven-line  stanzas  of  iambic  pentameter, 
excepting  that  in  the  latter  portion,  the  third  and  the  last 
lines  are  replaced  with  iambics  of  only  three  feet. 

The  poem  is  sustained  and  creative,  and  produces  a  vivid 
effect  upon  the  imagination,  the  alteration  in  the  number 
of  feet  in  the  latter  portion,  making  the  melody  more 
rhythmic  and  pronounced. 

The  two  characters  depicted  are  John  the  Baptist  and 
Salome,  the  daughter  of  the  infamous  Herodias. 

O'Shaughnessy  depicts  John  the  Baptist  as  the  mystic 
having  visions  in  the  wilderness,  both  of  the  far  past  and 
of  the  future,  and  experiencing  an  actual  communion  with 
the  unseen  world  not,  perhaps,  intrinsically  impossible.  A 
young  man,  and  well  favoured.  Here  is  he  in  a  single 

stanza : 

Natheless  there  grew  and  stayed  upon  his  face 
The  wonderful  unconquerable  grace 

Of  a  young  man  made  beautiful  with  love  ; 
Because  the  thought  of  God  was  wholly  spread 

Like  love  upon  it ;  and  still  fair  above 
All  crowned  heads  of  kings  remained  his  head 
Whereon  the  halo  of  the  Lord  was  shed. 

The  theme  is  a  dramatic  scene,  and  perhaps  the  affini- 
ties of  it  required  that  he  should  be  young  and  beautiful 
However,  it  is  the  picture  of  Salome  that  is  pre-eminent 
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and  particularly  interesting.  She  stands  out  as  clearly 
defined  and  as  coloured  and  life-like,  as  in  a  cinemato- 
graph without  the  diminishment. 

Without  relinquishing  in  her  all  womanliness,  nor  spoil- 
ing her  of  the  attractiveness  of  the  young  woman  ;  without 
withholding  a  free  admiration  of  her  beauty  and  dissem- 
bling sweetness  ;  fully  approving  her  oriental  sinuosity  and 
suppleness  of  body  and  limb  when  dancing ;  giving  her 
ample  credit  for  all  these,  she  is  yet  the  very  re-incarna- 
tion of  the  damnable  viciousness  of  her  family,  and  with 
added  powers.  Indeed,  O'Shaughnessy  has  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  people  the  banqueting  hall  with  invisible  devils, 
an  atmosphere  of  devils,  so  to  speak. 

The  great  fault  in  the  piece  lies  in  assigning  to  Salome 
an  inordinately  long  monologue,  where  vivid  action  and 
whirling  movement  are  its  acute  elements.  Yet  are  those 
same  stanzas  so  cunningly  executed,  as  to  make  Salome 
afford  us  a  marvellous  self-depicted  character-delineation. 
The  sensuous  and  amorous  words  flow  easily  and  naturally, 
not  startling  by  their  frank  debasement,  though  it  is  there, 
nor  repelling  by  utter  vulgarity,  but  flowing  speciously, 
seductively,  as  from  a  beautiful  woman-devil. 

The  most  forceful  of  the  other  themes,  in  our  opinion, 
is  that  entitled  "  The  Wife  of  Hephaestus,"  a  resetting  of 
the  classical  story  from  the  Odessy,  of  the  love  of  Mars 
and  Venus.  But  its  chief  interest  is  not  the  wife,  but 
Hephaestus,  a  man  of  nerve  and  of  strength,  as  strong  in 
passion  and  feeling  as  in  muscle,  and  as  much  under  con- 
trol of  his  volition.  In  the  rude  strength  of  this  character, 
and  in  the  sturdy,  even  aggressive,  assertion  of  the  man- 
principle  in  the  face  of  illimitable  power,  O'Shaughnessy 
has  set  forth  powerfully  and  in  an  illumined  way,  a  creation 
of  no  mean  order.  Not  that  mere  strength  of  body  or 
even  of  character  makes  highest  appeal  to  us,  but  these 
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balanced  and  graced  with  the  ability  to  be  tender  and 
magnanimous ;  and  in  Hephaestus  we  have  a  man  capable 
of  so  strong  a  love,  that  it  could  compass  a  full  forgiveness, 
when,  for  a  man  to  forgive  he  must  indeed  be  humbled  by 
love  like  unto  a  child. 

We  have  not  quoted  from  either  of  these  two  themes, 
for  their  success  does  not  lie  other  than  in  their  delineation 
as  a  whole,  of  character,  passion,  and  feeling,  and  in  its 
movement ;  they  are  melodiously  limned,  and  unite 
dramatic  and  lyrical  force  in  rhythmic  speech  with  the 
unity  of  impression  and  vividness  received  through  pic- 
torial art. 

In  the  two  parts  of  "  Cleopatra,"  we  have  quieter  studies 
of  human  character.  Cleopatra,  typical  of  the  daring,  the 
sensuousness  and  passion,  typical  even  of  the  brute  force 
of  the  East,  as  of  a  magnificent  tigress  ;  Antony,  much  the 
same  sensuousness  and  outward  glitter,  but  allied  with  a 
decadent  emasculated  power  divorced  from  the  nobler 
strenuousness  and  endeavour  of  other  days.  Yet  Cleo- 
patra is  but  a  picture,  and  scarcely  lives  for  us  in  these 
pages,  or  but  for  a  moment  as  in  these  two  quatrains  :  — 

And  lo  !  to  mark  more  than  any  other  feast 
And  honour  Antony — or  for  mere  pride 
To  do  so  proud  a  vanity,  at  least 
The  proudest  vainest  woman  ever  tried — 

She  took  the  unmatched  pearl  and  taking,  laughed, 
And  when  they  served  her  now  that  wine  of  worth 
She  cast  it  gleaming  in  ;  then  with  the  draught 
Mingling  she  drank  it  in  their  midst  with  mirth. 

But  it  is  in  the  character  delineation  of  Antony  the  chief 
merit  is  found.  It  is  subtle  and  analytic,  and  he  stands 
before  us  the  utter  ruin  of  a  noble  and  large  moulded  man, 
strangely  craven  and  indifferent  to  all  else  but  the  one 
whirling  eddy  of  passion  in  which  his  decadent  days  and 
moments  are  spent,  exhibiting  that  dogged  faithfulness  to 
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the  worthless  queen,  wtfich  was  in  reality  founded  upon  his 
better  nature.  He  moves  our  sympathy  in  that  even  at  hi$ 
worst  there  is  some  conflict  between  the  better  and  the 
wprse  part  of  his  nature. 

"  Helen  of  Troy  "  is  a  memorable  item  in  this  septet  of 
themes.  It  is  a  study  in  psychology,  full  of  human 
interest  It  is  the  song  of  the  Eden  of  a  human  heart,  de- 
spoiled by  sin,  of  a  harking  back  over  saddened  years  in 
the  "moonlight  of  memory"  to  days  and  scenes,  and  a  life 
and  love,  no  longer  possible,  nay,  no  more  possible  than 
the  innocence  and  spontaneity  of  one's  youth. 

The  title  of  the  "  Epic  of  Women  "  is  a  misnomer. 
It  is  not  an  epic  of  woman,  sui  generis,  it  is  scarcely  an 
epic  of  women  at  all.  It  were  truer,  though  less  aesthetic, 
and  inadmissible  to  entile  it  "  An  Epic  of  Certain  Women 
anjd  Certain  Men." 

It  is  strong  in  characterization,  and,  no  less,  in  parts,  in 
imaginative  power.  It  is  creative,  and  yet  it  is  inferior  to 

the  same  effort  in  pure  dramatic  form,  for  we  miss  the  play 
of  one  character  upon  another.  Excepting  Salome,  and, 
in  a  much  less  degree  Helen,  the  rest  of  the  women- 
characters  are  pictures  or  phases,  but  Salome  is  whole, 
personal,  and  living. 

All  the  themes  flow  with  a  full  and  pronounced  rhythm, 
and  the  interest  of  the  reader  is  not  only  aroused  but 
sustained.  We  should  have  preferred  an  "  Epic  of  Women" 
that  were  more  generally  acceptable  as  types,  the  whole 
making  one  great  song  of  womanhood,  but  perhaps  that 
were  too  much  to  ask,  but  we  do  think  it  to  be  a  real 
objection  that  in  these  themes,  where  woman  is  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  the  sex  that  is  adhered  to,  rather  than  that  side 
of  human  nature  which  God  created  in  Woman  as  the 
complement  of  Man. 

The  Epic,  too,  is  not  without  some  false  notes.     We 
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can't  in  these  days,  in  dealing  with  the  Creation  of  Woman, 
depict  in  a  serious  piece  the  birth  of  woman  as  the  off- 
spring of  "  Pure  coral  with  pearl  engendering,"  and  there 
is  a  falsetto  in  the  would-be-poetical  phraseology  of  such 

a  line  as 

Full  of  sea-savours  beautiful  and  good, 

and  there  is  even  a  perniciousness  in  the  reference  to 
newly-created  woman  as,  for  a  period,  God's  leman.  No 
refinement  of  meaning  can  make  such  words  as  "  leman" 
pass  in  such  a  connection,  and  we  flout  the  closing  sugges- 
tion in  "  Creation  "  that  woman  was  created  soulless  and 
false. 

We  pass  now  to  other  items  in  this  volume.  How 
strongly  the  lyrical  faculty  was  developed  in  this  young 
man  of  26,  and  coupled  with  what  wonderful  sympathy 
and  tenderness,  is  evidenced  by  the  lyric  entitled  "  The 
Fountain  of  Tears."  It  can  fairly  be  read  and  compared 
with  that  one  of  De  Quincey's  pieces  of  impassioned  prose 
in  his  "  Suspiria,"  entitled  "  Levana  and  our  Ladies  of 
Sorrow."  The  theme  is  essentially  simple  and  tender,  and 
O'Shaughnessy's  treatment  thereof  will  appeal  to  all  who 
have  known  sadness  and  sorrow.  Here  is  the  opening 
stanza  and  another  :  — 

If  you  go  over  desert  and  mountain, 
Far  into  the  country  of  sorrow, 
To-day  and  to  night  and  to-morrow, 

And  maybe  for  months  and  for  years  ; 

You  shall  come,  with  a  heart  that  is  bursting 
For  trouble  and  toiling  and  thirsting, 

You  shall  certainly  come  to  the  fountain 

At  length — to  the  Fountain  of  Tears. 

And  it  flows  and  it  flows  with  a1  motion 

So  gentle  and  lovely  and  listless, 

And  murmurs  a  tune  so  resistless 
To  him  who  hath  suffered  and  hears — 
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You  shall  surely — without  a  word  spoken, 
Kneel  down  there  and  know  your  heart  broken, 

And  yield  to  the  long  curb'd  emotion 

That  day  by  the  Fountain  of  Tears. 

The  final  stanza  is  a  fitting  conclusion,  and  leaves  us 
with  a  sense  of  restfulness  and  even  content. 
But  the  floods  of  the  tears  meet  and  gather  ; 

The  sound  of  them  all  grows  like  thunder : 

— 0  into  what  bosom,  I  wonder, 
Is  poured  the  whole  sorrow  of  years  ? 

For  Eternity  only  seems  keeping 

Account  of  the  great  human  weeping : 
May  God  then,  the  Maker  and  Father — 
May  He  find  a  place  for  the  Tears ! 

There  is  a  benignity  and  nobleness  in  this  lyric  charac- 
teristic of  true  poetry.  It  has  in  it  a  gentle  and  a  low- 
sounding  music  most  soothing  to  the  heart,  since  it  so 
freely  acknowledges  that  in  the  great  economy  of  human 
nature,  there  is  a  place  for  tears,  and  a  time  when  tears 
shall  not  only  be  right,  but  even  wise.  The  poem  has  the 
running  lilt  of  anapestic  verse,  but  the  execution  is  most 
felicitous,  and  the  sense  of  a  galloping  rhythm  is  cleverly 
subdued  to  the  temper  of  the  piece.  We  do  not  wonder 
that  this  has  been  included  in  most  anthologies,  or  that  it 
has,  in  common  with  some  of  his  other  lyrics,  been  trans- 
lated into  other  languages. 

The  poetic  temperament  is  acclaimed  as  one  of  keen 
sensibility,  and  its  subject  is  at  times  conscious  of  what 
Obermann  speaks  of,  as  a  "  sensibility  beyond  utterance, 
the  charm  and  torment  of  our  vain  years,  a  vast  conscious- 
ness of  a  nature  everywhere  greater  than  we  are,  and 
everywhere  impenetrable." 

This  sensibility  was  evidently  very  keenly  felt  at  times 
by  O'Shaughnessy  towards  a  life  above  and  beyond  this — 
perhaps  in  him  a  glimmer  of  supra-consciousness — so  that 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  expressions  of  a  mild  yet  cer- 
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tain  mysticism,  not  only  in  this  but  subsequent  volumes. 

It  is  seen  in  his  piece  "  Seraphitus  " — of  strange  ethereal 
calm. 

A  spirit  from  a  Zone 

Of  light  and  ecstasy  and  psalm 

one  whom  we  seem  to  apprehend — though  surely,  yet 
dimly,  and  as  through  some  diaphonous  medium,  or  as  the 
face  and  form  of  one  seen  in  the  mystic's  crystal ;  Seraphi- 
tus, the  subject  of  "  many  a  yearning,  vague  but  intense." 

In  the  stanzas  entitled  "  The  Lover,"  this  mysticism  is 
more  pronounced,  it  permeates  them  all,  though  perhaps 
nowhere  directly  illustrating  it. 

The  lover's  self  is  imperceptible  and  invisible  rather  than 
absent,  always  by,  yet  always  by  one  short  step  eluding  con- 
tact or  vision,  whose  presence  the  loved  one  is  always  con- 
scious of  in  some  mystical  way ;  and  this  lover  is  set  forth 
as  God.  This  again  illustrates  a  certain  unwelcome  daring 
in  O'Shaughnessy  in  relation  to  the  Deity.  We  spoke  of 
his  use  of  the  word  leman,  and  we  go  further  and  say  that 
we  doubt  the  fitness  of  setting  forth  the  love  of  God  to- 
wards any  human  heart  in  the  ordinary  terms  of  love- 
speech  between  the  sexes. 

The  same  characteristic  obtains  in  one  of  his  most 
imaginative  and  striking  poems,  that  entitled  "  Bis- 
clavaret,"  where  the  poem  would  suggest  God  as  the 
Creator  of  marred  or  cursed  spirits,  created  as  such.  There 
is,  however,  a  vigour  and  Dantesque  picturesqueness  and 
imaginative  power  in  this  poem  which  wholly  redeems  it. 
The  effect  too  is  partly  attained  by  suggestion  that  first 
art  of  poetry,  which,  according  to  Ruskin,  "  informs  us  not, 
it  does  better,  it  kindles  the  imagination." 

Two  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  "Epic  of  Women" 
he  published  his  volume  "  The  Lays  of  France,"  founded 
upon  the  "  Laies  of  Marie,"  one  of  the  old  French  MSS. 
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in  the  Bodleian  Library.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  "  Lays  of 
France  "  could  satisfy  all  the  hopes  which  might  fairly  be 
based  upon  his  "  Epic  of  Women."  The  lyrical  power  is 
there  to  the  fulL  but  at  its  best  in  the  brief  preludes  and 
epilogues  to  each  lay ;  the  lays  themselves  are  frequently 
too  spun  out  to  permit  of  his  highest  level  of  excellence 
being  sustained.  Still,  the  volume  contains  some  of  his 
best  work,  and  was  his  most  sustained  effort. 

These  Lays  are  five  in  number,  and  love  is  the  theme 
of  them  all,  but  in  how  varied  a  setting ! 

Let  us  say  at  once,  that  being  sung  in  modern  literary 
English,  they  have  lost  one  great  advantage.  They  deal 
with  old-time  stories,  and  we  sorely  miss  the  quaint  flavour 
of  old-time  phrasing  and  diction,  not  impossible  to  repro- 
duce, as  witness  Mr.  Lang's  "  Aucassin  and  Nicolette." 
Indeed  these  lays  need  (in  view  of  modern  thought  and 
feeling)  all  the  glamour  they  thus  coma  have  received  at 
O'Shaughnessy's  hands.  They  have  a  certain  quality  of 
being  unmoral,  partly  in  incident,  partly  in  treatment. 
In  contemplating  these  lays  we  find  ourselves  constantly 
having  to  face  the  suggestion  that  there  exists,  or  may  or 
should  exist,  a  system  of  ethics  and  morality  peculiarly 
pertaining  to — shall  we  say — high-class  lovers.  A  race  of 
superlative  souls,  rare  and  of  high  origin,  elect,  transcen- 
dent, who  love  with  such  overmastering  and  single  ad- 
herence to  it,,  that  it  knows  no  law  but  its  own  imperious 
high  necessities.  A  love  not  subject  to  the  canons  of  our 
mundane  morality,  to  ethics  co-ordinated  for  imperfect 
human  nature,  not  subject  thereto,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
judged  by  them.  Here  is  a  seeming  justification  of  femi- 
nine frailty  by  adherence  to  such  a  position.  It  is  taken 
from  the  opening  lay,  the  lay  of  an  unfaithful  wife  :  - 

No  man  can  otherwise  abide 

In  life,  but  love  must  enter  in ; 
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This  thing — do  what  she  would — God  knew 

She  could  not  help  with  all  her  care, 
Nor  change,  for  love  will  have  his  due. 

The  following  lines  are  from  another  lay,  and  these,  too, 
are  written  of  an  illicit  love  :  — 

O  what  like  love  can  cure  the  ill 
Of  love  ?     That  moment  overthrew 
All  timorous  thinking,  and  they  knew 
Henceforth  for  ill  no  sort  of  name 
But  death  ;  for  all  the  world  became 
Their  own. 

The  heroine  of  the  salacious  novel  of  the  last  decade  of 
the  i  pth  century  is  one  who  in  her  own  conceit  overthrows 
"  all  timorous  thinking,"  and  finds  death  the  only  ill. 

What  this  kind  of  cult  leads  to,  even  in  its  expression 
only,  is  evidenced  by  these  three  stanzas  selected  from  the 
poem  of  "  The  Lay  of  the  Two  Lovers"  : 

O  love,  where  is  the  bed  we  made 

In  scented  wood-ways  for  sweet  sin  ? 

The  sun  was  with  us  and  the  shade  ; 
The  warm  blue  covered  us  in. 

All  men  their  curse  on  us  had  laid — 
Finding  had  slain  us  both  therein ; 

But,  summer  with  us,  not  afraid 
Were  we  to  love  and  sin. 

The  hard  one  never  found  our  lair  : — 
We  were  not  slain,  love — we  are  fair, 

And  love,  ay,  as  we  loved  before  : 
— Let  us  go  back  once  more  ! 

We  have  given  some  prominence  to  this  aspect 
of  O'Shaughnessy,  as  it  is  more  or  less  apparent  through 
all  his  work,  and  may,  to  some  extent,  account  for  some 
of  the  neglect  to  which  we  have  referred. 

We  have  said  that  the  theme  of  these  lays  was  one  and 
solitary — love.  O'Shaughnessy  is  primarily  and  eminently 
a  singer  of  love,  and  love  in  many  aspects. 

These  were  the  themes  of  the  trouvere  and  the  trouba- 
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dour,  and  in  such  themes  has  O'Shaughnessy  here  built  his 
strength. 

Take  these  lines  on  the  heart  of  Woman.     After  singing 
the  praises  of  the  sky,  the  light,  the  sea,  the  rose,  he  sings 
in  a  tenderness  not  unmixed  with  a  chivalric  reverence- 
But  now — a  fairer  jewel  yet — 
In  every  woman  He  hath  set 
Her  heart,  some  sort  of  precious  stone ; 
He  shall  know  perfectly  alone 

— Who  all  the  stars  of  Heaven  can  tell — 
The  worth  and  number  of  them  all. 

Most  are  they  given  away,  or  sold 
For  so  much  love  or  so  much  gold, 

Yea.  no  man  knoweth  of  their  cost ; 

But  well  I  ween  that  some  are  lost, 
And  some  are  of  small  worth  I  say, 
And  some  are  broken  and  cast  away. 

It  is  the  fairest  thing  you  can 
Ladies,  to  give  this  to  a  man 
— This  precious  jewel  that  God  gave  : 
One  such  is  all  a  man  may  crave. 

We  have  made  reference  to  the  high  excellence  of  the 
lyrics  preluding  these  lays.  We  quote  samples  selected 
from  two  of  them  of  similar  theme.  The  simple  humility 
and  pathos  of  these  lines  need  no  enforcement :  — 

I  went  to  her  who  loveth  me  no  more, 

And  prayed  her  bear  with  me,  if  so  she  might, 
For  I  had  found  day  after  day  too  sore, 

And  tears  that  would  not  cease  night  after  night. 
And  so  I  prayed  her,  weeping,  that  she  bore 

To  let  me  be  with  her  a  little,  yea. 
To  sooth  myself  a  little  with  her  sight 

Who  loved  me  once,  ah  many  a  night  and  day. 

For  after  all  I  find  no  chain  whereby 

To  chain  her  heart  to  love  me  as  before, 

Nor  fetter  for  her  lips  to  make  them  cease 
From  saying  still  she  loveth  me  no  more. 
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And  these  exquisite  lines,  in  different  measure  :  — 

Has  summer  come  without  the  rose, 

Or  left  the  bird  behind  ? 
Is  the  blue  changed  above  thee 

O  world  ?     or  arn  I  blind  ? 
Will  you  change  every  flower  that  grows, 

Or  only  change  this  spot — 
Where  she  who  said,  I  love  thee, 

Now  says  I  love  thee  not  ? 

The  skies  seemed  true  above  thee  ; 

The  rose  true  on  the  tree  ; 
The  bird  seemed  true  the  summer  through  ; 

But  all  proved  false  to  me  : 
World,  is  there  one  good  thing  in  you — 

Life,  love,  or  death — or  what? 
Since  lips  that  sang  I  love  thee 

Have  said  I  love  tbee  not? 

We  have  cursorily  touched  upon  some  of  the  character- 
istics of  these  lays,  but  to  do  them  justice  they  must  be 
reviewed  at  length.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  that 
one  entitled  "  Chaitivel,"  of  which  lay  no  due  appreciation 
of  its  imaginative  power,  its  unique  conception,  its  dra- 
matic force,  and  in  places  its  delicate  handling,  could  be 
conveyed  without  more  space  being  devoted  to  it  than 
we  can  spare.  Yet  it  is  all  there,  and  this  theme  in  par- 
ticular is  marvellously  framed,  and  as  a  study  it  would  be 
most  fascinating.  It  constitutes  some  of  his  best  work. 

This  volume  of  lays  also  ran  into  a  second  edition,  and 
doubtless  this  warranted  O'Shaughnessy  in  publishing,  in 
1874,  his  third  volume,  entitled  "  Music  and  Moonlight." 
It  appeared  shortly  after  his  marriage.  Seven  years  later, 
in  1 88 1,  he  died,  and  without  having  again  published  in 
volume  form. 

In  this  volume  "  Music  and  Moonlight,"  his  lyrical  power 
is  strongly  represented,  and  therein  is,  still,  the  modest 
pantheism  and  half-pronounced  dualism  of  his  former 
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work,  and  all  the  old  supremacy  of  love,  with  its  touch  of 
mysticism,  and,  too,  the  strain  of  (as  we  think)  premonitory 
sadness,  yet  is  there  also  an  added  note.  It  is  a  growing 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  man  and  a  widening  sympathy 
with  man  as  the  worker,  coupled  with  its  natural  concomi- 
tant, an  optimism  which  was  gradually  replacing  the 
pessimism  of  former  days. 

This  optimistic  note  is  sounded  in  the  opening  ode,  the 
which  latter  is  significantly  placed  before  the  epic  giving 
title  to  the  volume.  This  ode  has  a  personal  note  in  it 
too,  and  it  is  always  interesting  to  know  something  of 
what  such  a  man  thinks  of  himself. 

tt  is  the  poem  of  a  poet,  both  as  Creator  and  Destroyer, 
and  even  more  assuredly,  as  the  Prophet 

We  are  the  music-makers, 

And  we  are  the  dreamers  of  dreams. 

(Yet)  we  are  the  movers  and  shakers, 
Of  the  world  for  ever,  it  seems. 

One  man  with  a  dream,  at  pleasure, 
Shall  go  forth  and  conquer  a  crown  ; 
And  three  with  a  song's  new  measure 
Can  trample  a  kingdom  down. 

As  indeed  the  "  Marsellaise  "  did  sufficiently  aid  in  doing. 
There  is  a  conscious  pride  in  his  craft  in  this  stanza— 

But  we,  with  our  dreaming  and  singing, 

Careless  and  sorrowless  we  ! 
The  glory  about  us  clinging 

Of  the  glorious  futures  we  see, 
Our  souls  with  high  music  ringing  : 

O  Men  !  it  must  ever  be 
That  we  dwell,  in  our  dreaming  and  singing, 

A  little  apart  from  ye. 

Yet  is  this  elation,  matched  by  a  succeeding  note  of 
pathetic  humility,  as  he  cries  to  the  coming  singers  of  a 
New  Era — 
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You  shall  teach  us  your  songs  new  numbers, 
And  things  that  we  dreamed  not  before  : 

Yea,  in  spite  of  a  dreamer  who  slumbers, 
And  a  singer  who  sings  no  more. 

The  stanzas  entitled  "  Europe,"  and  those  entitled  "  An 
Ode  to  a  New  Age,"  and  indeed  others,  form  the  song  of 
one  who,  with  open  mind,  is  ready  to  cling  to  almost  any 
new  faith  broad  and  deep  enough  to  enfold  his  vision  of 
a  more  glorious  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  take  "  Europe  "  as  an  ode  of 
the  millenium,  it  is,  upon  examination,  found  too  discur- 
sive and  unequal.  Its  verve  and  passion  is,  as  it  were, 
spread  on  the  surface  of  large  tracts,  rather  than  per- 
meating it  whole,  nor  is  it  wholly  free  from  former 
pessimism,  since  O'Shaughnessy  does  not  stand  far  enough 
back  from  the  events  of  his  day,  the  which  in  relation  to 
his  poor  France  at  least,  weigh  too  heavily  upon  him. 

But  the  redeeming  salt  is  his  felt  assurance  of  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  day  will  break  when  man  will  rise  triumph- 
ing over  evil,  nay,  that  now,  even  to-day,  were  we  pos- 
sessors of  Aladdin's  power,  and  listened,  we  should  hear 
amid  the  throng  and  march  of  many  million  common  feet, 
the  steady  tread  of  earth's  heroes,  one  here,  one  there, 
whose  life  and  effort,  whose  song  and  faith,  would  make 
possible  the  dawn  of  that  golden  age  "  to  which  the  whole 
Creation  moves." 

It  is  well  voiced  in  these  imaginative  lines  descriptive  of 
the  dawn  of  day  :  — 

Nay,  by  yon  pink  of  slowly  parting  lips, 

A  long  rim  near  the  dawn,  a  broken  sight 

Of  blown-up  flames,  and  tongues  of  fire  that  leap 

And  feast  already  on  the  fringe  of  night, 

Singeing  her  very  footsteps  in  the  deep  ; — 

Nay,  by  the  thrones  upon  the  steadfast  tops 

Of  mountains,  where  the  light  already  reigns. 
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The  very  winds  are  still  at  nights 
Waiting,  and  leaves  are  whispering  of  thee 
All  day  ;  and  in  the  forest  stirs  a  thunder 
Fitfully,  as  of  armies  drawing  near, 
Distinctly  as  of  hcofs  and  tramp  of  steeds  ; 
And  echoes  bring  far  s-ound  of  clarions  clear: 
Yea,  all  the   world  is  full  of  hope  and  wonder  : 
Hnil  to  the  men  and  honour  to  the  deeds ! 
Men  that  shall  be,  and  deeds  that  shall  be  done. 

The  poem  giving  title  to  this  volume  is  a  rhapsody, 
making  no  appeal  to  reason,  but  O'Shaughnessy,  with  a 
true  touch  of  genius  in  the  manner  of  it,  closes  it  in  a 
tragedy,  coming  naturally  as  though  nature  had  exacted 
her  due  penalty  for  the  incursion  into  the  supra-sensuous. 

It  needs  the  transforming  alchemy  of  the  true  imagina- 
tive poet  ere  "  thoughts  lone  rhapsody  "  can  achieve  that 
"  immortal  madness "  which  is  the  rhapsody's  warrant. 
Music  formed  the  means  of  this  incursion,  "  music  that  the 
world  hath  no  speech  for,"  and  to  this  he  added  the 
colouring  of  an  oriental  mythology  ;  and  the  dead,  broken 
heart  at  the  close,  saves  us  from  having  to  return  to  the 
world  whence  we  started,  saves  us  from — a  recoil.  It  is 
a  difficult  theme,  and  only  poetic  phrenzy  could  make  it 
credible  to  one's  feelings  even  ;  and  that  O'Shaughnessy 
should  have  succeeded,  in  any  measure,  is  perhaps  saying 
much. 

The  piece  has  its  faults,  and  one  serious  one  too,  in 
that  the  introduction  is  redolent  of  modern  conventionali- 
ties, almost  puerile,  and  certainly  spoiling  the  mind's  re- 
ceptivity for  what  follows,  as  such  a  setting  must  do,  mixed 
with  such  commonplaces  as  "  unutterable  nothings," 
"  softened  lightning,"  "  all  the  girls."  But  this  introduction 
once  left  behind,  there  is  no  return  to  these  levels  and  of 
Lady  Eucharis  (the  subject  of  the  incursion  into  the  mys- 
tical) we  half  believe 
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Lone  memories  of  delicious  days 
Fell  like  balm  upon  her 
until 

pleasure  came  in  tears 
And  her  soul  lived  above  life's  days  and  years. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  these  two  triplets  from 
the  Aloe's  song ;  they  speak  for  themselves  :  — 

If  thou  wilt  never  tire 
But  in  all  thy  song  aspire 
Divine  shall  throb  thy  lyre. 

If  through  all  dreary  grieving, 
Thy  soul  went  on  believing, 
Bright  shall  be  thine  achieving. 

All  true  poets  are  something  of  philosophers,  but  all 
are  not  equally  speculative.  O'Shaughnessy  has  his  specu- 
lative side,  sometimes  daringly  so,  but  always  is  his  specu- 
lation catholic  in  its  sympathies,  and  with  special  regard 
for  love. 

More  purely  speculative  is  the  poem  "  The  Disease  of 
the  Soul."  Life  prolonged  over  many  generations  is  the 
theme,  a  metrical  offset  of  the  legend  of  the  "  Wandering 
Jew."  Spoken  of  such  prolonged  life*  is  prefixed  this 
couplet,  excellent  alike  in  accent  and  quantity:  — 

0  exquisite  malady  of  the  Soul, 
How  hast  thou  marred  me  ! 

The  theme  fascinates  by  its  strange  interest,  and,  so  to 
speak,  peculiar  couching. 

One  would  expect  some  cynicism  in  the  outlook  of  one 
whose  every  point  of  contact  with  this  world  is  warped 
by  the  influences  of  an  inordinately  long  experience  of 
men  and  things.  And  cynicism  is  there,  bitter  yet  not 
unsympathetic. 

Terrestrial  phenomena  in  some  of  their  more  awe-full  as- 
pects, O'Shaughnessy  was  always  deeply  impressed  with, 
and  is  always  happy  in  his  relation  of  them.  In  the 
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"  Song  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  is  a  notable  instance,  written 
in  reference  to  the  advent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  earth. 

A  momentary  wonder 

Seemed  passing  in  the  world  :  the  long  hushed  eve 
Glowed  purple,  and  the  awed  soul  of  the  thunder 
Lay  shuddering  in  the  distance  ;  and  the  heave 
Of  great  unsolaced  seas  over  and  under 
The  tremulous  earth  was  heard  with  them  to  grieve. 

This  attribution  of  the  "  Humanities  "  to  Mother  Earth  is 
very  striking,  and  even  more  striking  the  picture  of  the 
seas  heaving  in  the  unrest  of  unsolaced  sympathy  with  the 
grief  of  human  hearts. 

Of  the  short  songs  in  this  volume  we  quote  but  one,  a 
fair  sample  of  them  all.  It  is  the  threnody  of  a  love 
wounded  in  the  innermost  part  of  it.  Though  there  are 
broken  metres  in  it,  and  it  does  not  wholly  satisfy  the  ear, 
it  yet  has  its  full  meed  of  passion  and  pathos,  and  has  a 
large-souled  magnanimity  that  reaches  to  the  root  of  feel- 
ing. 

She  has  gone  wandering,  wandering  away  ; 

Very  sad  madness  hath  taken  her  to-day. 
Would  I  might  hold  her  by  her  hair's  golden  mass, 
By  her  two  feet,  her  girdlf\  her  whole  self  in  the  glass 
Of  the  years  past,  that  change  not,  though  she  change  and  stray, 
For  twain  were  we  no  more,  to  love  and  to  pass  ; 
For  she  hath  both  our  he.ivens,  and  God  heard  her  say 
Fair  oaths  that  but  curse  both  for  ever,  if,  alas  ! 

She  hath  gone  wandering  away. 

Shall  not  some  memory — nothing  1  can  say — 
Soon  or  late  plead  with  her  more  than  I  pray  ? 
Shall  not  some  song,  more  than  my  singing  hath? 
Yea,  O  God !  let  me  find  her,  though  dying  in  the  grass ; 
Ere  she  die  let  me  l_old  her,  and  forget  how  to-day 

She  hath  gone  wandering  away. 

The  volume  entitled  "  Songs  of  a  Worker,"  was  pub- 
lished posthumously  by  O'Shaughnessy's  literary  executor, 
the  Rev.  A.  W.  Newport  Deacon,  We  do  not  feel  that  it 
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adds  much  to  his  fame,  still  there  are  items  contained  in 
it  which  it  would  be  a  real  loss  to  be  without.  Mr.  Deacon 
tells  us  that  most  of  its  items  were  written  during  the  two 
years  of  life  which  remained  to  O'Shaughnessy  after  his 
wife's  decease.  Hence  it  is,  probably,  that  the  tone  of 
sadness  already  noted  in  his  previous  work,  became  at 
once  deepened,  and,  if  we  may  so  put  it,  more  wholesome,  or 
more  mellow.  It  never  became  soured — there  was  too 
much  of  the  pulse  of  life  in  O'Shaughnessy  for  that — 
rather  did  sorrow  temper  it. 

Sincere  enough,  doubtless,  was  the  expression  of  his 
grief  at  the  loss  of  his  wife.  We  listen  with  a  sympathy 
which  is  the  echo  in  our  own  hearts  to  this  pathetic 
plaint  :  — 

I  carry  in  my  soul  the  loss  of  h^r, 

A  grief  past  words  and  tears  ;   when  these  are  o'er. 

Speechless  I  can  but  send  you  to  some  shore 

Lone,  desolate,  to  sit  there  and  confer 

With  the  immense  sea  weeping  evermore. 

To  know  the  inward  weeping  of  my  toul, 

A  flood  no  calms  can  soothe,  no  tides  control. 

This  volume,  "  Songs  of  a  Worker,"  evidences  a  more 
pronounced  sympathy  with  man  as  the  Worker,  and 
O'Shaughnessy 's  literary  executor  is  right  in  his  selection 
of  the  title.  Personal  themes,  though  not  absent,  are  much 
less  frequent,  also  old-time  enchantments  are  quite 
different  in  character.  The  title-piece—"  Song  of  a  Fellow 
Worker"  -  -  has  its  pronounced  humility  and  fellowship 
penned  by  the  same  hand  that  wrote 

O  men,  it  must  ever  be 
That  we  dwell  in  our  dreaming  and  singing 
A  little  apart  from  ye  ! 

The  piece  named  is  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Charles 
Mackay.  Easy  to  read  and  understand;  no  attempt  at 
ornate  expression  or  high  metaphor,  but  a  plain,  pleasing 
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song  of  the  inward  nobleness  of  labour,  and  of  the  bond 
of  common  service,  which,  if  all  be  truly  done,  binds  the 
artist  and  the  henchman. 

The  same  democratic  sympathy  finds  voice  in  the  piece 
entitled  "  Christ  will  return." 

It  is  a  cry  for  applied  Christianity,  and  its  scathing 
and  irony  (of  which  there  is  much)  is  not  without  meaning 
to-day. 

Of  the  several  pieces  collected  under  the  sub-title, 
"  Thoughts  in  Marble,"  O'Shaughnessy  remarks,  in  antici- 
patory defence,  that  his  object  was  gained  if  in  them  he 
had  kept  strictly  within  the  lines  assigned  to  the  sculptor's 
art ;  "  an  art,"  he  says,  "  I  have  yet  failed  to  perceive  in- 
cludes either  morality  or  immorality,"  and  he  disclaims 
the  dictum  "  Art  for  Art,"  in  favour  of  "  Art  for  Humanity.' 

These  poems  of  form  were  intended  to  repeat  in  parallel, 
creations  of  art  following  the  limitations  of  the  sensuous, 
and  in  a  measure  repeating  the  nudities,  art  permits  to  the 
sculptor.  But  O'Shaughnessy  scarcely  observes  these 
limitations,  broad  as  they  are.  Perhaps  the  parallel  was 
not  quite  a  natural  one.  He  added  indeed  to  the  sculp- 
tor's art  in  that  he  sought  to  warm  his  Pygmalion  into  life, 
to  endow  his  creations  with  life  while  preserving  their  cor- 
relation with  the  attributes  of  form,  beauty,  truth,  and 
sense. 

These  poems  of  form  would  seem  to  inculcate  that  the 
worship  of  art  and  the  ideallic  in  form  and  the  beautiful, 
is  ennobling  and  healing.  True,  but  we  opine  not  the 
whole  truth. 

Of  the  imaginative  side  of  these  "  Songs  of  Marble,"  we 
briefly  refer  to  one  instance  from  that  entitled  "  Carrara." 

That  which  is  ultimately  the  creation  of  the  Sculptor's 
Art,  his  concept,  is  pictured  as  enshrined  in  the  marble, 
the  latter  still  within  its  matrix — the  sometime  molten 
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earth  ;  whence,  purified,  the  marble  is  raised  to  light  and 
day.  Now  the  rough-cut  block  is  under  the  artist's  hands, 
and,  enshrined  in  ths  heart  of  that  marble,  is  the  conscious 
maiden,  the  concept  of  the  artist's  imagination.  It  is  as 

though  she  speaks 

I  am  the  bride 

Who  clings  with  terror,  supp'iant  and  pale, 
And  fears  the  lifting  of  her  virgin  veil 
Because  the  shrinking  foim,  spile  of  her  prayers 
Has  grown  to  know  its  earthliness,  and  bears 
The  names  of  sins  that  gave  up  shameful  ghosts 
On  antique  cresses. 

We  think  this  is  unique  as  well  as  an  imaginative  theme. 
Tli2  last  piece  we  shall  consider  is  not  one  of  these 
posms  of  form.  It  is  a  piece  comparable  in  some  measure 
with  Longfellow's  "  Hiawatha."  Its  title  is  "  Colibri."  It 
is  in  pentameter,  with  rhyming  couplets  for  the  most  part, 
but  sometimes  the  rhymes  are  discursive. 

The  piece  illustrates  O'Shaughnessy  both  at  his  best 
and  his  worst.  It  is  wordy,  and,  as  it  were,  the  flesh  of  a 
poem,  but  structureless,  or  at  least  boneless  and  limp.  The 
framework  is  too  slender,  and  does  not  suffice  to  afford  the 
piece  the  dignity  pertaining  to  a  creation.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  has  successfully  put  forward  the  assigned  mystical 
side  of  Nature  with  that  (in  this  connection)  commendable 
indenniteness  that  largely  escapes  contention,  and  yet 
carries  some  conviction.  It  is  done  with  just  that  bloom 
of  colour  which  makes  it,  if  not  acceptable,  yet  tolerable. 
If  done  grossly  we  should  reject  it  at  once,  but  Nature  so 
interpreted  by  a  master,  even  a  sceptic  might  approve. 

The  poem's  chief  strength  lies  in  its  varied  and  imagina- 
tive description  of  tropical  nature,  and  yet,  coming  to  the 
emotions,  we  see  and  half  love  "  Colibri"  at  first  sight 

that  child 

Seemed  a  sweet  wonder.     Strange  and  wild 
From  the  first  years  she  grew,  as  one 
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With  superhuman  secrets,  things 
Unspeakable  ;  who  oft  must  shun 
Her  people  for  far  communings  ; 
Having  unclouded  sight  and  clues 
Of  swift  ways  to  an  unknown  land 
Past  all  the  trials  their  feet  might  use. 
A  spell  they  could  not  understand 
Was  with  her  that  she  did  begin 
To  move  unwontedly  their  hearts, 
And  there  was  nought  she  might  not  win 
With  her  charmed  smile  and  lovely  arts. 

"  Colibri's  "  union  with  Nature  is  marvellous  and  mystical, 
an  intense  intuition  of  her  secret  side,  and  a  close  relation 
to  the  outer  world  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

There  is  an  agreeable  and  mild  pantheism  throughout 
these  cantos.  For  instance,  to  quote  :  — 

We  linger,  feeling  what  the  waters  feel, 

And  what  the  flowers  are  faint  with,  and  a  throng 

Of  passionate  thought  goes  mingling  with  the  song 

Of  low-voiced  love-birds,  'till  we  join  the  dream 

Of  all  their  emerald  Eden.     Nothing  said 

Around,  beneath,  or  answered  overhead, 

Yet  all  one  soul  in  one  effusion  seem 

The  opulent  odours,  the  transcendent  gleam, 

The  radiant  heights  of  verdure — the  cool  gloom, 

The  flowering  orgies  of  unwonted  bloom, 

The  love,  the  thought — one  soul,  one  dream,  one  doom,     , . 

Here   and   there   are    thoughts    that    reach   the   heart's 
passion,  and  afford  the  piece  the  approbation,  perforce,  ol 
human  interest.     Take  this  vigorous  couplet—- 
In truth,  to  work  out  with  a  fearful  might 
Myself  mine  own  unmitigated  hell. 

It  reminds  one  of  Gabriel  Rossetti's  sonnet  "  Lost 
Days,"  that  magnificent  sonnet  closing  thus:- 

I  am  thyself — what  hast  thou  done  to  me? 
And  I — and  I — thyself  (lo  each  one  saith) 
And  thou  thyself  to  all  eternity. 
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Compare  this  description  of  the  brief  twilight  and  sud- 
den descent  of  night  in  the  tropics  with  Coleridge's. 
The  latter  in  ''  The  Ancient  Mariner,"  paints  it  thus:  — 

The  sun's  rim  dips  ;  the  stars  rush  out  : 
At  one  stride  comes  the  dark. 

O'Shaughnessy's  lines  are  :  — 

So  the  tremendous  evening  fades,  and  night 
Like  a  great  noiseless  eagle,  at  one  liight 
Covers  the  glowing  country  of  the  light. 

Both  striking,  both  good,  and  if  we  realize  more  fully 
in  Coleridge  the  resultant  dark,  in  O'Shaughnessy  we 
realize  more  fully  that  great  glow  upon  which  the  darkness 
fell.  If  anything  we  think  O'Shaughnessy  has  the  ad- 
vantage in  naturalness  in  his  reference  to  the  suddenness 
of  the  phenomenon,  as  of  the  oncoming  and  overshadowing 
of  an  eagle,  whereas,  there  is  in  Coleridge's  lines  perhaps 
just  a  suggestion  of  magic-lantern  celerity.  The  subdued 
element  of  danger  suggested  by  the  eagle,  is,  too,  not 
wholly  foreign  to  the  thought  of  dark  night,  and  helps 
the  fullness  of  O'Shaughnessy's  description. 

Nevertheless,  despite  its  "  purple  patches,"  there  is  a 
lack  of  homogenousness  and  unity  in  "  Colibri"  which 
leaves  the  reader  with  a  sense  of  being  unsatisfied,  a  feel- 
ing that  it  reaches  a  level  just  short  of  something  great. 

O'Shaughnessy  is  "  par  excellence  "  a  lyricist  of  love,  his 
theme  is  not  exclusively  love,  nor  his  poetic  form  solely 
lyrical,  but  chiefly  is  he  "  un  chanteur  d'  amour." 

It  is  mainly  by  his  lyrics  that  he  will  live.  His  lyrical 
power  was  both  inborn  and  developed,  and  though  no 
equal  of  Herrick  or  Shelley,  yet  is  he  in  some  measure 
fairly  comparable  with  both.  Milton  has  said  that  "  true 
poetry  should  be  simple,  sensuous,  and  impassioned,"  and 
these  qualities  are  freely  present  in  O'Shaughnessy.  But 
it  should  be  this,  and  we  think  also  something  more.  That 
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something  more  Matthew  Arnold  calls  "  high  seriousness," 
and  if  O'Shaughnessy  be  lacking,  it  is  on  that  side. 
Aristotle  says  that  poetry  is  more  serious  and  More  philo- 
sophical even  than  history,  because  it  deals  with  universal 
truth,  and  we  imagine  that  O'Shaughnessy  was  too  limited 
in  his  appreciation  of  universal  truth. 

Yet,  while  his  poems  are  in  a  degree  limited,  tempera- 
mentally, in  regard  to  universal  truth,  they  also  gain  by 
that  same  cause,  in  passion,  in  sensuousness,  and  in  a 
measure,  in  simplicity.  This  is  especially  true  we  think 
of  the  lyrics,  where,  as  a  rule,  a  single  idea  is,  to  use 
Henley's  phrase,  "  expressed  in  terms  of  poetry."  Not 
that  all  his  work  has  the  characteristic  of  simplicity.  Often 
enough  only  by  most  careful  consideration  and  analysis, 
do  you  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  some  of  his  effusions,  so 
metaphysical  and  transcendental,  and  at  times,  so  involved 
and  ambiguous  are  they.  Nor  do  we  think  that  in  any 
wise  is  he  the  poet  for  the  dilettante  ;  he  aims  too  high 
for  that  Throughout  almost  all  his  work  is  frequent 
instance  of  a  delicate  and  refined  imagery,  often  exquisitely 
gracing  it,  and  affording  a  subtle  pleasure.  It  adds  much 
to  his  lyrical  gift.  One  instance  may  be  quoted  in  three 
lines :  — 

The  lovely  blossom  of  that  woman's  lace 
Bore  fading  out  in  many  a  tender  trace. 

Pale  flowery  legends  of  love's  glowing  wonder! 

Was  ever  the  past  writ  on  one's  face  by  the  hand  of 
Time,  so  sweetly  and  delicately  told?     Noteworthy  in  it 
self  the  fullness  of  that  line — 

Hale  flowery  legends  of  love's  glowing  wonder. 

Though  we  find  that  O'Shaughnessy's  main  strength 
lies  in  his  lyrical  power,  and  find  it  simple,  sensuous,  and 
impassioned  yet  is  it  accompanied  and  discounted  by  a 
correlative  weakness.  O'Shaughnessy  is  characteristically 
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wordy.  Wordy  (if  we  may  be  excused  that  faulty  but  ex- 
pressive phrase),  not  in  the  sense  of  being  given  to  pedan- 
try, but  to  the  drawn  out  use  of  words  and  diction  of 
poetical  flavour  and  "  linked  sweetness."  Love  lore,  love- 
lilt,  and  love  dalliance  and  diction,  so  enthral  him  and  en- 
slave his  pen,  that  page  after  page  of  emasculated  theme, 
at  times,  ensues.  Perhaps  this  overstates  the  case  some- 
what, and  we  might  be  nearer  the  mark  if  we  but  named 
our  sighing  for  more  virility,  more  grit,  more  of  what 
Carlyle  terms  "  the  inner  sternness  of  truth"  -  Bishop 
Pecock's  "  doom  of  reason."  Hence  O'Shaughnessy  offers 
little  towards  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  life.  His 
poems  may  evince  a  "  Vesture  of  an  infinite  palpitating 
essence,"  but,  for  the  most  part,  there  is  no  sufficient  stir 
to  energy. 

Further,  we  find  it  impossible  to  claim  for  O'Shaugh- 
nessy that  he  is  a  poet  of  his  day  and  generation  in  the 
sense  that  he  has  held  the  mirror  up  to  them,  as  did 
Chaucer  and  Shakspeare.  His  interest  dwelt  not  incon- 
siderably in  things  past,  and  too,  in  things  foreign,  both 
in  clime  and  environment. 

Nevertheless,  the  very  inwardness  and  aspiration  of 
many  of  his  other  themes  distinguishes  him  from  the  mere 
tyro  either  as  poetaster  or  thinker.  We  may  question  his 
views  and  have  done,  we  never  question  but  that  he  has 
the  accent  of  sincerity.  His  temperament  is  suffused 
through  his  poems,  they  are  part  of  himself,  as  he  thought 
and  felt. 

This  leads  us  to  remark  the  almost  complete  absence  of 
humour  in  his  work  ;  it  is  as  completely  absent  as  it  is 
from  Spencer's  "  Fairie  Queene,"  or  Milton's  "  Paradise 
Lost."  O'Shaughnessy's  temperament  in  that  respect 
found  no  poetic  vent,  though  no  doubt  it  had  its  modify- 
ing influence. 
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We  feel  sure  Shelley  shared  with  the  French  Roman 
cists,  and  perhaps  Swinburne,  the  chief  external  influence 
over  O'Shaughnessy 's  work,  both  in  its  character  and  form. 
It  is  remarked  that  he  was  keenly  in  sympathy  with  Un- 
musical form  and  genius  of  Chopin.  We  can  believe  it, 
and  suspect  a  parallel  here.  We  have  been  told  that 
Chopin's  compositions  are  "  the  champagne  of  the  musical 
vintage,"  and  that  he  thrills  us  with  the  passion  and  sparkle 
and  evanescent  tingle  which  pervade  his  waltzes  and  noc- 
turnes. O'Shaughnessy  has  much  of  this,  but  there  is  an 
added  mellowed  sadness,  a  pathos,  a  minor  key  ;  yet  one, 
free  on  the  whole,  from  either  gloom  or  sombreness. 

We  have  purposely  refrained  from  attempting  to  deal 
with  the  measures  used  and  affected  by  O'Shaughnessy, 
and  his  schemes  of  rhymes.  There  is,  we  believe, 
originality  in  both,  often  enough  eminently  musical,  varied, 
and  commendable,  plus  not  a  little  faulty  and  even  care- 
less work. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  draw  some  attention  back 
to  a  neglected  poet  of  our  own  day.  It  is  said  his  work 
is  better  known  in  America  and  Paris  than  in  his  own 
country.  Perhaps  for  the  English  public  to  do  him  needful 
justice  it  were  necessary  that  a  wise  selection  of  his  best 
work  be  published  in  one  or  two  volumes.  If  this  were 
done,  we  feel  sure  that  they  could  contain  merit  enough, 
and  sufficient  possibilities  of  pleasure  for  the  reader,  to 
induce  him  to  reserve  them  no  out-of-the-way  corner  in  his 
private  library.  As  long  as  romance  and  love  and  song 
bring  relief  to  the  heavier  aspects  of  life,  so  long  O'Shaugh 
nessy  should  find  his  place  in  our  regard,  both  the  Singer 
and  his  Song. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  ESSAY. 
BY  W.  V.  BURGESS. 

1VT  O  scientific  dictum  has  so  profoundly  altered  the  bases 
of  human  thought,  or  modified  the  common  beliefs 
of  men,  as  has  the  theory  of  Evolution.  The  application 
of  this  discovery  to  the  elucidation  of  the,  hitherto,  inscru- 
table mysteries  of  man's  whence,  where,  and  whither,  has 
brought  us  immeasurably  nearer  the  solution  of  the  great 
problems  of  human  origin  and  destiny.  This  theory  of 
the  genesis  of  all  natural  phenomena  is  not  restricted  in 
its  application  to  the  world  of  "  matter"  simply,  but  holds 
just  as  potently  in  the  realm  of  "  mind."  Mental  evolu- 
tion follows  the  same  laws  as  physical  evolution,  there  is 
no  discontinuity  between  the  gradually  perfecting  pro- 
cesses acting  upon  the  corporeal  and  those  at  work  upon 
the  mind.  Progress  in  one  direction  implies  correspond- 
ing advance  in  the  other.  This  fact  is  the  prophylactic 
which  operates  against  any  one-sided  interpretation  of  the 
great  theme  of  Evolution. 

Proceeding  upon  this  understanding,  I  need  not  offer 
any  excuse  for  applying  the  principles  of  evolution  in 
tracing  the  orderly  development  of  the  Essay  in  the  field 
of  literature. 

An  essay,  is  an  attempt  to  prove,  explain,  or  treat  of,  in 
a  more  or  less  brief  form,  any  particular  topic  of  special 
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or  general  interest.  It  reflects  public  opinion  or  moulds 
it,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  praises  and  blames,  theorizes, 
dogmatizes,  and  ridicules,  according  to  the  mood  or  con- 
viction of  the  writer.  It  deals  mainly  with  some  current 
question,  and  thus  becomes  part  of  the  process  of  national 
growth.  It  is  essentially  the  outcome  of  civilisation, 
social  habit,  science,  and  education.  Its  origin  is,  there- 
fore, posterior  to  that  of  poetry,  romance,  or  polemics, 
and  must  be  sought  in  later  times,  when  knowledge  had 
more  equalized  the  minds  of  men  and  created  the  necessity 
for  channels  of  topical  expression,  which  neither  poetry 
nor  theology  were  capable  of  supplying. 

The  golden  age  of  Elizabethan  literature  followed  upon 
the  effusions  of  bardic  troubadours,  the  Chaucerian  school, 
and  the  controversies  of  ecclesiasticism.  Thought  was 
leavened  with  new  ideas,  men  were  dominated  by  great 
conceptions  and  exalted  ambitions,  but  the  iron  rule  of  the 
Tudors  repressed  the  natural  simplicity  of  literary  form 
through  which  these  impulses  might  have  been  expressed, 
and  compelled,  conventionally  at  all  events,  such  expres- 
sions to  assume  a  dramatic  garb  or  to  be  obscured  by 
pedantic  conceits.  Nevertheless,  during  this  illustrious 
period  we  shall  find  the  embryonic  elements,  if  not  of 
form,  at  least  of  that  temper  of  mind  which  pervades  the 
typical  essay.  Literature  remained  no  longer  an  oligarchy, 
it  had  become  a  republic  in  whose  freer  air  the  essay,  as 
such,  was  already  becoming  a  possibility. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  chief  factors  which  brought  about 
the  transition,  or  rather  the  interfusion,  of  scholastic  con- 
ventionalities, in  form  and  idea,  with  popular  subjects  and 
natural  expression,  was  the  introduction  of  the  Newspaper. 
''The  English  Mercuric "  appeared  simultaneously  with 
the  Spanish  Armada,  and  thus  would  consequently  suffer 
nothing  from  lack  of  striking  copy.  It  is  curious  to  note. 
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too,  that  at  about  this  time  the  father  of  the  famous 
essayist,  Montaigne,  was  establishing  in  France  those 
advertisement-sheets  which  afterwards  developed  into  the 
French  Newspaper. 

The  story  of  the  gradual  evolution  of  middle-class 
society  in  this  country  is  the  story  of  the  evolution  of  the 
English  Essay.  The  nonveau  richc  sought  to  be  amused 
as  well  as  instructed,  and  though  English  literature  had 
never  before  been  so  full  of  power  and  resource,  it  was  not 
until  the  advent  of  Steele  and  Addison  that  the  peculiar 
mental  condition  of  the  newly-arisen  public  was  gauged 
and  catered  for.  Thus  the  essay  gradually  became  a 
popular  literary  medium  through  which  the  foibles  of 
society  could  be  hit  off,  its  follies  satirised,  its  leisure  filled, 
and  those  matters  which  agitated  the  social  mind  com- 
mented upon.  The  \vorld  of  artificial  culture,  with  its 
frills  and  ruffles,  its  scented  dames  and  fashionable  beaux, 
intermingled  with  the  more  serious  strain  born  of  puritanic 
austerity,  provided  an  endless  and  varied  scope  for  the 
art  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  essayists. 

Addison  was  doubtless  the  most  brilliant  essayist  among 
those  whose  genius  was  fostered  under  such  circum- 
stances, circumstances  which  must  alone  explain  the 
incongruous  medley  of  topics  upon  which  he  exercised  his 
pen.  Side  by  side  we  find  such  widely-apart  subjects  as 
"Ladies'  Head-dresses"  and  "Consolation  in  Death"; 
"  The  Hoop  Petticoat  "  and  "  The  Satires  of  Simonides  "  ; 
"  Dissection  of  a  Coquette's  Heart  "  and  "  Dispersion  of 
the  Jews."  Yet  out  of  these  \videly-separated  topics  arose 
that  style  in  essay  writing  which  is  still  held  to  be,  within 
its  limits,  synonymous  with  what  is  best  in  sharp,  polished, 
epigrammatic  diction. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  period  a  great  change  slowly 
came  over  the  public  taste  and  spirit  of  England.  At 
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home,  the  rights  of  man  were  receiving  support  from  tin- 
pen  of  the  theorist  ;  abroad,  the  same  end  was  being 
sought  by  the  axe  of  the  public  executioner,  or  thr  sever- 
ing of  national  allegiance.  All  human  institutions  were 
being  shaken  to  their  foundations,  and  were  being 
remodelled  in  consonance  with  the  requirements  of  an 
enlightened  people.  This  epoch  of  stirring  events  gave  a 
fresh  impetus  to  our  general  literature,  and  marked  a  new 
era  in  the  evolution  of  the  essay. 

The  three  most  prominent  essayists  who  were  born 
during  these  turbulent  times,  and  whose  writings  created 
the  greatest  interest  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  were  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  and  Hunt.  Since  the  days 
of  their  illustrious  predecessors  of  Spectator  fa  :ie  society 
had,  as  we  have  said,  greatly  changed  in  L:>  general 
character.  A  far  larger  variety  of  subject  matter,  spring- 
ing out  of  the  more  complex  life  of  the  people,  awaited 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  essayist  :  and  not  only  so. 
but  the  writer  himself  had  an  enormously  increased 
audience  at  command.  In  consequence,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  sphere  of  the  e:;s:iy  became  greatly 
extended,  and  its  position  in  the  general  literature  of  the 
country  permanently  established. 

So  far  the  essay  has  been  evolved  pan  passu  with  the 
growth  of  public  interest  in  letters,  the  development  of 
society  characteristics,  and  the  decline  of  an  exclusive 
scholasticism.  Henceforth,  that  is  from  the  period  which 
ushered  in  the  three  essayists  already  named,  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  essay  proceeds  along  slightly  different  lines. 
Society  had  existed  long  enough  to  have  become  self- 
conscious  and  critical,  and  to  have  become  capable  of 
understanding  allusions  to  the  accumulated  \\i\ilth  of 
thought  and  work  contained  in  its  own  and  other  litera- 
ture. Therefore,  the  essay,  under  these  conditions,  passes 
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beyond  the  necessity  of  having  to  appeal  to  primitive 
feelings,  or  to  the  satisfying  of  class  conventionalities. 
Hence  we  find  that  the  early  eighteenth-century  essayists 
deal  with  subjects  hitherto  entirely  untouched  ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  they  deal  with  them  according  to  the  canons 
of  true  literary  art.  For  the  essay  being  neither  a  dis- 
sertation nor  a  thesis,  must  be  artistically  conceived  and 
similarly  executed.  It  must  possess  literary  finish  and 
logical  coherence.  Its  case  must  be  briefly  stated  and 
clearly  expressed.  Whether  the  subject  be  fanciful  or 
practical,  these  conditions  are  absolutely  essential  for  the 
essay's  success.  Analogically,  the  essay  ought  to  bear  the 
same  relation  to  prose  as  the  lyric  bears  to  poetry. 

The  recognition  of  these  rules,  by  writers  of  first  Tank, 
in  connection  with  the  essay,  marks  another  distinct  stage 
in  its  evolutionary  development ;  while  the  application  of 
these  same  rules  in  the  production  of  the  essay  invest  it 
with  a  dignity  commensurate  with  its  aims  and  objects. 
Towards  this  new  dignity  Lamb  contributed  no  mean 
share.  His  humour  and  tenderness,  his  fancy  and  pathos, 
are  qualities  as  manifest  in  his  essays  as  his  personal 
peculiarities  were  charmingly  evident  to  his  friends.  In 
his  essays  on  "Roast- Pig"  and  "Poor  Relations"  we 
have  examples  of  that  quaint  fanciful  humour  which  may 
be  admitted  in  literary  enterprise  without  detracting  from 
literary  form.  In  his  "Genius  and  Character  of 
Hogarth  "  and  "  Tragedies  of  Shakespeare  "  we  find  inter- 
penetrated with  truest  criticism  a  vein  of  rhetorical  rich- 
ness and  a  sweet  reasonableness  which  raise  his  subject 
above  the  plane  of  ungenerous  bickerings.  Thus  we  may 
say  that  Charles  Lamb  added  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
essay  the  blending  of  grace,  pathos,  and  humour. 

Leigh  Hunt,  though  not  as  great  an  agent  in  creating 
style  or  in  introducing  new  subject-matter  in  the  essay,  as 
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some  of  his  contemporaries,  really  did  service  by  import- 
ing into  his  topics  a  cheerfulness  and  a  gay  wit  which 
relieved  the  prosaic  tendency  of  commonplace  matters. 
He  is  optimistic  and  chatty,  he  adorns  his  subject  with 
fancies  culled  from  the  remotest  fields  of  thought.  Con- 
sidering that  Hunt  was  a  poet  as  well  as  an  essayist,  it 
might  naturally  be  thought  that  his  prose  themes  would 
have  a  poetic  conception,  but,  apart  from  the  "  Death  of 
Little  Children,"  this  is  not  his  strong  point.  Under  his 
treatment  the  essay  has.  been  brightened  by  pleasantries 
and  ornamented  by  poetical  and  other  quotations. 

That  Hazlitt  had  a  distinct  share  in  evolving  the  higher 
capabilities  of  the  English  essay  is  unquestionable.  His 
feelings  were  strong  and  deep,  his  faculty  robust  and 
passionate,  his  style  concise,  sinewy,  and  finished.  These 
are  excellent  literary  adjuncts,  and  have  exercised  a 
formative  influence  on  the  style  of  many  an  able  essayist 
of  more  recent  days.  Hazlitt,  as  a  man  or  a  writer,  was 
not  faultless,  and  perhaps  his  work  is  too  autobiographical 
on  the  whole  to  be  really  great,  yet  there  is  a  charm  about 
it  to  which  the  English  essay  will  for  ever  be  indebted. 

When  at  last  Napoleon  had  been  arrested  in  his  singular 
mission  of  regenerating  Europe  by  the  sword,  and  England 
had  settled  down  to  the  consideration  of  internal  interests, 
social  laws,  and  enfranchisement,  in  these  quieter  days, 
when  most  of  the  great  literati  of  the  preceding  generation 
had  either  passed  away  or  were  resting  like  aged  giants 
among  their  mighty  works,  then  there  arose  a  distinguished 
bevy  of  writers  who  were  destined  to  add  still  greater 
lustre  to  the  glory  of  our  essay-literature.  Foremost 
among  these  were  Macaulay  and  Carlyle.  The  objects 
aimed  at  by  these  two  authors,  and  their  consummate 
skill  and  power,  carried  the  essay  still  further  along  the 

upward  grooves  of  its  evolution.      To   wit,  the   avowed 
D 
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intention  of  Carlyle  was,  primarily,  to  inform  English 
readers  respecting  the  thought  and  genius  of  German 
literature  ;  and  though  this  plan  widened  out  so  as  to 
embrace  other  subjects,  it  illustrates  the  high  estimation 
in  which  this  master-mind  held  the  essay  as  a  medium 
through  which  the  most  stupendous  truths  might  be  con- 
veyed. Under  these  influences  the  essay  had  grown 
worthy  enough  to  express  the  ideas  of  the  greatest  modern 
thinkers,  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  deepest 
human  thought,  and  facile  enough  for  the  expression  of 
every  shade  of  experience  of  which  mankind  is  cognisant. 

Through  Carlyle  the  essay  became  enriched  by  his 
majestic  force  of  expression,  which,  though  sometimes 
uncouth  and  grotesque,  served  as  a  fitting  vehicle  for  his 
most  ponderous  thoughts.  When  dealing  with  philo- 
sophic problems  he  hurled  about  great  fragments  of 
thought  with  all  the  ease  of  a  great  genius,  often  showing 
rough  jagged  corners  may  be,  but  always  preserving 
cogency  and  power.  His  biographical  writings,  however, 
must  be  considered  the  most  readable  of  his  works  for 
ordinary  minds,  and  his  most  valuable  contribution  to  the 
essay,  in  relation  to  the  evolution  of  its  style  and  power. 
It  is  a  long  reach  now  between  the  airy  diatribe  and  the 
scented  quip  of  Addison  and  the  sense  of  time  and  death 
and  the  brooding  awfulness  of  Carlyle. 

Lord  Macaulay  differed  in  almost  every  way  from  his 
great  contemporary  Carlyle.  He  literally  splashed  colour 
into  every  department  of  essay  domain.  Historical, 
critical,  biographical,  and  literary  subjects  were  all  cast  by 
him  into  such  form  of  perfect  proportion  and  expressed 
with  such  brilliant  diction,  decked  with  such  pomp  and 
splendour,  and  finished  with  such  masterly  skill,  that  it  is 
safe  to  say  the  essay  had  never  before  received  such  a 
compound  of  happy  potents  from  any  school  of  writers  as 
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it  did  from  this  one  man.  His  essays  carry  the  reader 
along  as  a  part  of  an  imposing  triumphal  procession.  We 
are  dazzled  by  the  glittering  insignia  while  we  marvel  at 
the  vivified  detail  of  circumstance.  His  biographical 
subjects  are  not  often  dealt  with  as  they  actually  are,  but 
as  they  appear  to  be  against  the  setting  of  their  surround- 
ings. Thus,  ik  Warren  Hastings"  is  not  more  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  man  than  it  is  the  story  of  British  conquest  in 
India.  In  his  "  BoswelPs  Life  of  Johnson  "  we  become 
as  intimately  acquainted  with  Goldsmith  and  Garrick  as 
we  do  with  the  real  subject  of  the  essay.  This  mode  of 
treatment,  which  sets  restrictive  rules  at  defiance,  we  are 
not  disposed  to  cavil  at  if  exercised  by  so  great  a  genius  as 
Macaulay,  for  it  widens  the  sphere  and  more  ornately 
embellishes  the  style  of  what  we  may  now  consider  the 
fully  evolved  essay. 

During  the  full  half  century  that  has  intervened  between 
the  zenith  wrork  of  the  essayists  just  mentioned  and  the 
present  time,  the  essay  has  not  lacked  writers  capable  of 
maintaining  and  ever  adding  to  its  chaplet  of  well-earned 
laurels.  No  doubt  the  numberless  reviews,  quarterlies, 
and  high-class  monthlies  of  our  own  day  must  be  credited 
with  encouraging  the  variety  of  form  and  subject  which  is 
so  marked  a  feature  in  the  latest  essay  productions.  Now 
that  cheap  literature  has  become  as  essential  to  the 
people's  needs  as  cheap  bread,  there  is  indeed  a  danger 
that  hurried,  ill-thought  matter  dealing  with  popular 
manias  and  expressing  spurious  sentiment,  may  tend  to 
drag  down  the  high  standard  to  which  the  essay  has 
attained.  Still  there  is  hope  in  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  that  by  the  same  medium  the  best  literature  of 
our  day  also  finds  its  way  among  the  people,  and  paves 
the  way  for  that  demand  which  asks  for  '*  People's 
editions"  and  inexpensive  "reprints"  of  tlu-  best  and 
strongest  thews  of  modern  minds. 
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The  long  list  of  living  essayists  who  combine  real 
ability  with  moral  convictions  may  safely  be  trusted  with 
the  future  excellence  of  the  essay.  It  is  not  my  intention 
even  to  enumerate  the  remarkable  throng  of  present-day 
essayists.  Names  will  readily  occur  to  any  thoughtful 
mind  of  men  whose  essay  work  forms  contributions  to 
current  writing,  much  of  which  will  remain  as  a  per- 
manent literary  possession. 

In  thus  hastily  and  somewhat  discursively  indicating 
the  rise  and  successive  stages  in  the  evolution  of  the 
English  essay,  I  have  purposely  refrained  from  intro- 
ducing the  names  of  more  writers  than  those  which  I 
consider  are  inseparably  associated  with,  and  mainly 
instrumental  in  effecting,  the  evolutionary  stages  to  which 
I  have  referred.  These,  in  conclusion,  I  will  briefly 
recapitulate  (excluding  the  embryonic  forms,  such  as  the 
purely  moral  and  didactic  essays  of,  say  Bacon)  under  the 
following  heads  :  Satirists  of  social  life  and  manners, 
represented  by  Addison  and  Steele.  Egoists,  who  weave 
out  of  their  own  personal  moods  and  fancies  the  setting 
for  their  respective  subjects,  such  as  Lamb,  Leigh  Hunt, 
and  Hazlitt.  The  Critical  and  Biographical,  as  repre- 
sented by  Carlyle  and  Macaulay,  and  the  reflective  and 
moral  which  have  emanated  from  such  writers  as  Arthur 
Helps. 

From  all  this  it  is  clear  that  the  essay  as  a  means  of 
literary  expression  must  be  evolved  during  those  periods  of 
national  life  when  society  is  advanced  enough  to  manifest 
its  own  essential  peculiarities,  and  possessed  of  learning 
sufficient  to  follow  the  points  and  catch  the  satire  of  the 
essayist.  The  more  advanced  then  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual position  of  the  people  becomes,  so  in  ratio  will  the 
essay  advance  in  literary  dignity  and  power. 

As  long    as  the  English    nation  continues  to    produce 
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men  of  intellectual  alertness,  soundness  of  purpose,  and 
believers  in  literary  style,  so  long  will  the  evolution  of  the 
essay  continue  onward  and  upward  towards  the  consum- 
mation of  that  perfection  of  which  our  most  optimistic 
philosophers  sometimes  write  and  dream. 


"  HULKING  TOM." 

A  NOTE  ON  THE  LIFE  AND  WORK  OF 
MASACCIO. 

BY  W.  NOEL  JOHNSON. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  there 
lived  in  Florence  a  man  of  abstracted  air  and  slovenly  ap- 
pearance, whose  sole  occupation  was  that  of  painting — 
constant  and  laborious  painting.  He  cared  little  or  not  at 
all  for  the  ordinary  affairs  of  common  life,  and  was  abso- 
lutely indifferent  to  those  things  which  men  generally 
esteem  essential  to  happiness  and  comfort.  His  life, 
though  it  appeared  a  lazy  one  to  some,  was  a  period  of  un- 
tiring struggle,  of  ceaseless  devotion  to  his  pencil. 

A  capacity  for  hard  work  was  eminently  his  chief  charac- 
teristic ;  and  whether  the  noble  results  of  his  powers  lay 
in  his  possession  of  this  capacity  or  not,  we  need  not  stay 
to  enquire,  for  at  this  distance  of  time  such  an  enquiry 
would  be  fruitless,  as  we  know  but  little  of  his  personal 
history. 

His  rare  gifts  as  a  painter  were  greater,  collectively,  than 
those  of  any  of  his  predecessors  ;  and  have  always  been  so 
acknowledged  by  competent  judges.  He  became  the  fore- 
most painter  of  the  time,  and  the  master  to  whom  many 
of  the  greatest  men  of  later  days  were  indebted  not  only 
for  ideas,  but  their  works  were  based  on  the  discoveries 
he  made. 

The  people  of  Florence  at  that  period  must  have  been 
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very  much  as  we  find  them  to-day.  They  were  quick 
to  perceive  a  man's  peculiarity,  unusual  appearance, 
strange  quality,  or  habit.  The  painter  did  not  escape 
their  notice,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  dubbed  him 
with  a  name  which  expressed  to  them  what  caught  their 
attention  as  odd,  or  provoked  their  humour  as  curious. 

It  happened  then,  as  it  does  to-day,  that  this  descriptive 
name  only  expressed  the  man  as  they  saw  him  on  the  sur- 
face ;  their  shallow  pates  not  caring  to  dive  below,  to  find 
the  real  character  hidden  beneath  the  outer  garb  of  dress 
or  habit«  nor  troubling  to  understand  what  was  hidden 
behind  a  veil  of  shyness  or  reserve. 

The  great  man  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  came  within 
the  clutches  of  his  fellows  in  this  respect  ;  but  why  he  did 
so  we  are  not  exactly  told.  His  real  name  was  Tommaso 
di  ser  Giovanni  de  Castel  San  Giovanni,  "son  of  the  notary 
Ser  Giovanni  di  Simone  Guidi,  of  the  family  of  Scheggia, 
holding  property*  in  Val  d'Arno."  It  appears  that  in 
early  life  he  was  nicknamed  "  Masaccio,"  by  which  name 
he  has  been  known  to  posterity  ever  since,  and  it  will 
certainly  continue  to  be  the  one  by  which  he  will  be 
known  in  the  future. 

This  nickname--— Masaccio — has  been  variously  trans- 
lated. Mr.  Browning,  in  his  remakable  poem  of  "  Fra 
Lippo  Lippi,"  anglicises  it  as  "  Hulking  Tom."  He  repre- 
sents Lippo  as  saying  to  the  monks — 

"  We've   a  youngster   here, 
Comes  to  our  convent,   studies  what   I  do, 
Slouches   and   stares,    and   lets   no  atom   drop : 
His  name  is  Gnidi — he'll  not  mind  the  monks — 
They  call  him  Hulking  Tom,  he  lets  them  talk, 
He  picks  my  practice   up,   he'll   paint   apace, 
I  hope  so — though  I  never  live  so  long, 
I  know  what's  sure  to  follow."  (i). 


*  Probably  only  a  hill-farm.         (i.)  See  note 
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Other  writers  explain  it  as  meaning  "  big,"  "  stupid,"  or 
"slovenly  Tom;"  and  one  again,  from  the  great  and 
masculine  qualities  of  his  work,  transforms  it  into  "Thun- 
dering Thomas." 

Masaccio  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed  any  fault 
which  justifies  the  name  having  clung  to  him  so  long ; 
although  he  probably  gave  cause  for  it  at  the  time. 

His  consistent  determination  to  paint  incessantly,  and 
do  nothing  else  whatever,  his  indifference  to  the  ordinary 
respectabilities  of  life,  and  his  answers  to  questions  being 
always  "  horribly  vague,"  may  have  been  the  reasons  which 
caused  the  sharp  people  of  Florence  to  confer  on  him  a 
name  which  was  anything  but  complimentary. 

It  is  possible  that  his  industry  and  irresistible,  deter- 
mined manner,  became  irritating  to  his  friends  and  in- 
tolerable to  his  enemies. 

But  he  does  not  stand  alone  by  any  means  as  the  only 
painter  who  is  known  to  fame  under  a  name  which  was 
not  the  gift  of  his  parents,  or  derived  from  the  scene  of  his 
birth  or  labours.  A  large  number  of  artists  are  known  by  such 
names,  having  different  and  widely  separated  meanings. 

Among  them  may  be  mentioned  i,  Fra  Angelico,  or 
"II  Beato  Angelica";  2,  Paolo  Uccello,  because  of  his 
fondness  for  painting  birds ;  3,  Ghirlandaio,  the  Garland 
marker ;  4,  Giorgione,  from  his  greatness  of  stature  ;  and 
5,  Tintoretto,  because  his  father  \vas  a  dyer;  but  none  of 
these  have  the  suggestion  of  contempt  signified  by  Mas- 
accio. Those  of  Fra  Angelico,  Uccello,  and  Tintoretto 
being  well  chosen,  the  first  one  conferring  the  highest 
praise. 

Vasari  tells  us  that  Masaccio  "  was  goodness  itself,  so 
ready  to  oblige  and  do  service  to  others,  that  a  better 
or  kinder  man  could  not  be  desired."  How  then  shall  we 
account  for  his  having  received  an  opprobrious  name  ?  He 
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Was  in  advance  of  his  time,  and  his  work  may  not  have 
been  understood  ;  but  so  was  Lippo  Lippi,  and  the  monks 
found  fault  with  his  originality  and  his  love  for  painting 
nature's  beauties,  but  without  giving  him  a  nickname. 
Probably  it  was  Masaccio's  abstraction  and  concentration, 
his  lack  of  interest  in  anything  outside  his  work,  which 
prevented  his  personality  disarming  those  whose  tendency 
it  was  to  nickname  him.  These  qualities  would  make  him 
appear  dull  and  stupid  to  his  fellows  ;  and  the  name  having 
arisen,  they  would  lead  to  his  being  known  and  spoken  of 
as  "hulking,"  "slovenly,"  or,  if  we  choose,  "  Thundering 
Thomas." 

He  appears  to  have  lived  in  and  only  for  his  Art,  under 
the  spell  of  whose  vigorous  and  glorious  power  he  was 
content  to  get  along  in  the  busy  world  as  best  he  could. 
He  troubled  little  or  not  at  all  about  "food  and  raiment," 
although  perhaps  his  appearance  would  not  have  suggested 
a  lily  of  the  field  ;  nor  did  he  obtain  much  reward  for  his 
labours. 

It  was  during  his  lifetime  that  Florence  came  under  the 
glittering  and  golden  yoke  of  the  Medici — to  whose  pat- 
ronage of  classic  learning  and  the  Fine  Arts  Europe  is  so 
greatly  indebted — and  it  was  probably  due  to  them  that 
he  was  kept  from  starving.  Like  so  many  other  painters, 
who  were  artists,  but  not  business  men,  he  really  received 
little  of  the  payment  he  was  entitled  to  for  his  work. 

Masaccio's  earliest  works  are  said  to  be  the  frescoes  in 
the  Church  of  S.  Clemente,  at  Rome.  These  consist  of  a 
Crucifixion,  and  a  series  which  portray  the  events  in  the 
life  of  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria.  There  is  some  doubt, 
however,  about  the  genuineness  of  these,  and  they  have 
been  ascribed  to  Masolino  ;  but  we  need  not  here  trouble 
about  the  evidence  for  or  against. 

The  works  by  which  "  Hulking  Tom"  is  best  known  are 
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the  celebrated  frescoes  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel  in  the 
Carmelite  Church  at  Florence.  They  form  a  noble  series 
of  paintings  illustrating  the  life  of  St.  Peter. 

In  these  works  his  powers  had  full  and  free  room  for 
exercise  ;  and  in  them  he  plainly  shows  himself  to  have 
been  the  "  facile  princeps"  painter  of  his  age. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  frescoes  is  that  of 
"  St.  Peter  Baptising  the  People,"  which  contains  the  re 
markable  figure  of  a  naked  youth  trembling  with  ccH 
This  figure  displays  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  expression, 
anatomy,  and  modelling  ;  and  shows  us  what  a  student  of 
nature  Masaccio  had  been. 

This  painting  alone  would  have  placed  poor  "Hulking 
Tom"  on  a  lofty  pedestal  among  the  men  of  his  time.  In 
composition,  truthful  imitation,  and  selection  of  forms  ;  in 
the  expression  of  the  rounded  surfaces  of  the  figures,  the 
arrangement  of  the  drapery  and  the  boldness  of  effect, 
it  is  a  great  advance  on  the  painting  of  his  predecessors. 

Many  painters  and  writers  have  spoken  in  the  highest 
terms  of  praise  of  the  great  advances  made  by  Masaccio 
in  these  frescoes,  among  them  being  some  of  the  greatest 
artists  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

A  few  of  these  opinions  must  at  present  suffice,  interesting 
though  it  would  be  to  cull  from  many  others.  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  perhaps  the  first  to  point  out  Masaccio's  unique 
merits,  said  :  "  After  the  time  of  Giotto  the  art  of  painting 
declined  again,  because  every  one  imitated  the  pictures 
that  were  already  done  ;  thus  it  went  on  from  century  to 
century  until  Tomaso,  of  Florence,  nicknamed  Masaccio, 
showed  by  his  perfect  works  how  those  who  take  for  their 
standard  any  one  but  Nature — the  mistress  of  all  masters 
— weary  themselves  in  vain." 

At  an  advanced  period  of  his  life  Michel  Angelo  had  a 
very  high  opinion  of  Masaccio's  work,  and  said  to  Vasari 
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thai  his  figures  must  have  been  alive  when  originally 
painted. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  declares  he  was  the  first  who  saw 
nature  through  the  medium  of  sentiment  and  feeling,  and 
that  he  is  a  signal  instance  of  what  well  directed  diligence 
will  do  in  a  short  time. 

Kugler  says  :  "  In  these  works,  for  the  first  time,  we 
find  a  well  grounded  and  careful  delineation  of  the  nude. 
.  .  .  The  art  of  raising  the  figures  from  the  flat  surface, 
hitherto  only  faintly  indicated,  here  begins  to  give  the 
effect  of  actual  life." 

And  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  the  third  volume  of  "  Modern 
Painters,"  and  elsewhere,  fully  praises  and  points  out  the 
originality  and  truth  shown  in  the  landscape  background 
of  the  fresco  of  the  "  Tribute  Money." 

The  work  of  Masaccio  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  four 
advances  :  the  application  of  perspective  ;  classical  natual- 
ism  ;  truthful  landscape  ;  and  as  the  first  painting  in  which 
the  traditional  and  symbolic  countenance  of  Christ  was 
dispensed  with.  On  each  of  these  points  of  advance  much 
might  be  said,  and  yet  much  would  remain  to  say. 

Perspective  in  drawing,  and  what  is  called  aerial  per- 
spective— really  the  perspective  of  tone  and  colour — are 
both  found  in  his  works,  and  applied  with  a  truthfulness 
to  Nature  not  before  attempted.  His  drawing  of  linear 
perspective  is  seen  most  clearly  in  the  foreshortening  of 
the  limbs  of  the  figures,  especially  of  the  feet,  which  are  cor- 
rectly shown  standing  flat  on  the  ground  ;  whereas,  hither- 
to, they  had  been  generally  shown  as  though  their  owners 
were  standing  on  the  tips  of  their  toes. 

His  classical  naturalism  was  the  result  of  his  study  of 
the  sculpture  of  the  ancients,  a  perception  of  the  spirit  of 
beauty  found  in  the  art  of  Greece,  united  with  his  own 
study  of  the  men  and  women  of  his  time.  In  this  quality 
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his  work  approaches  in  its  beauty,  truth,  and  dignity  wiijtt 
has  been  called  the  Grand  Style  in  Art. 

Masaccio's  study  of  landscape  was  far  deeper  ind  mr.ie 
truthful  than  can  be  found  in  the  works  of  earli.-r  men  , 
and  so  fully  had  he  caught  the  spirit  and  character  of 
mountain  beauty,  that  had  he  or  his  students  followed  in 
the  same  path,  the  work  of  Turner  in  this  branch  niiij-t 
have  been  the  glory  of  Italian  Art,  instead  of  bein^  one 
of  the  many  glories  of  the  Art  of  England. 

His  face  of  Christ  was  a  remarkable  advance  in  the 
Religious  Art  of  Europe  at  that  time,  and  shows  us  how 
untaught  genius  may  work  out  an  original  and  fine  con- 
ception through  the  exercise  of  a  free  and  untrammelled 
imagination.  Giotto  had  indeed  gone  to  the  men  and 
women  among  whom  he  lived  for  his  Christs  and  Madon- 
nas ;  but  he  saw  and  painted  them  through  the  spectacles 
of  his  forerunners,  and  a  face  without  "  form  or  comeli- 
ness," still  continued  to  show  its  want  of  heavenly  or  even 
natural  beauty.  But  Masaccio  left  the  traditional  features 
entirely  out  of  his  conception,  and  although  his  face  is  not 
great  or  deeply  religious  in  expression  like  those  of  Era 
Angelico  or  the  visions  of  Raphael,  his  Christ  was  his 
own.  He  made  him  a  new  man — he  tore  from  the  tradi- 
tional face  the  mummy-cloth  mask  of  the  lifeless  past.* 

The  painters  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  may  be  grouped 
into  two  great  classes- — those  who  followed  Reason,  and 
those  who  followed  Faith. 

The  first  were  imbued  with  the  beauty  and  spirit  of 
Greek  Art ;  the  second  were  influenced  by  the  spirit  and 
traditions  of  the  Roman  Church  ;  they  painted  solely  for 
the  sake  of  Religious  teaching,  and  were  generally  monks. 
To  the  former  class  belonged  Masaccio,  Fra  Lippo 
Lippi,  Ghirlandaio,  Mantegna,  Luca  Signorelli,  culminating 
*See  Note  2. 
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at  last  in  the  magnificent  warrior  Gods  of  Michael  Angelo. 
Sensuous  and  heroic  beauty!  Yes,  its  spell  sometimes 
becomes  irresistible  even  to  a  heart  beating  beneath  cas- 
sock and  cowl.  We  are  not  told  that  Masaccio  ever  loved  ; 
but  his  fellow  artist  Lippo  Lippi  not  only  shocked  the 
pious  souls  of  his  convent  by  the  sensuous  beauty  of  his 
paintings,  but  scandalised  them  by  his  elopement  with  the 
beautiful  nun,  Lucretia  Buti,  who  had  been  his  model  for 
a  madonna!  We  can  only  admire  his  courage— -he  chose 
"  the  best  thing  God  invents." 

To  the  latter  class  belong  Fra  Angelico,  Francia, 
Perugino,  Bartolommeo;  reaching  perfection  in  the  divine 
works  of  Raphael. 

We  need  not  compare  the  two,  nor  strive  to  discover 
which  is  the  greater  ;  they  are  both  noble,  both  worthy  of 
all  praise  in  their  separate  spheres  of  work.  Let  us  mark, 
however,  that  Masaccio  was  the  leader  of  the  first — the 
forerunner  of  those  who  loved  beauty  for  its  own  sake, 
and  strove  to  paint  it ;  for  he  saw  the  delight  and  wonder 
of  the  world  as  God  made  it* 

Some  time  ago,  under  the  title  of  "  A   Day-dream    at 
Bellagio,"  I   gave  some  account  of  the  life  and  work  of 
Giotto,  whose  paintings  in   the   Arena   Chapel   at    Padua 
formed  the  focus  of  the  Art  of  the  Fourteenth  Century. 
In  like  manner  the  frescoes  of  Masaccio  in   the   Bran 
cacci   Chapel,  became  the  the  focus  or  rallying  point   of 
the  Art  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.     In  fact,  this  Holy  re- 
treat became  the  Art  School  for  the  artists  of  the  period. 
It  was  there  that  many  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  century 
met  to  study  and  copy  ;  among  them  being  Perugino.  Bar 
tolommeo,  Andrea  del  Sarto  (the  perfect  painter;,  Raphael 
and  Michael  Angelo.     And  it  was   from   these   paintings 
that  Raphael  copied  the  figure  of  St.   Paul  preaching  at 

*  See  Note  3. 
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Athens,  and  Adam  and  Eve  expelled  from  Paradise,  for 
his  works  in  the  Vatican.  On  both  him  and  Michael 
A.igelo  they  appear  to  have  exerted  an  almost  unlimited 
influence. 

Masaccio  was  born  in  or  about  1401,  and  died  at  the 
early  age  of  27  or  28,  no  man  seems  to  have  known  or 
cared  how  or  where.  An  income  tax  paper  presented  for 
the  second  time  in  1430,  was  returned  with  the  words 
written  thereon  in  an  unknown  hand — "  He  is  said  to, 
have  died  in  Rome.'*  A  mystery  hangs  over  his  death  as 
it  does  over  the  events  of  his  life  ;  but  his  works  form  a 
brilliant  and,  we  may  hope,  a  lasting  memorial  of  his 
genius. 

Mr  Russell  Lowell  says  of  him  :  — 

He   came   to   Florence   long   ago, 

And    painted    here    these    walls    that    shone, 

For   Raphael   and   for   Angelo, 

With    secrets    deeper    than    his    own, 

Then   shrank  into   the   dark   again, 

And    died,    we   know   not   how   or   when. 

The  shadows  deepened,   and  I  turned 

Half  sadly  from  the  fesco  grand  ; 

"  And  is  this,"  mused  I,  "  All  ye  earned, 

"  High-vaulted   brain    and   cunning   hand ; 

That  ye  to  greater  men  could  teach 

The  skill  yourselves  could  never  reach?" 

"  And  who  are  they,"  I  mused,   "  that  wrought 
Through   pathless    wilds,    with    labour    long, 
The  highways  of1  our  daily  thought? 
Who  reared  the  towers  of  earliest  song 
That  lift  us  from  the  crowd   to  peace 
Remote  in  sunny   silences?" 

Out    clanged    the    Ave    Mary    bells, 
And   to   my   heart   this   message   came  : 
"  Each  clamorous  throat  among  them  tells 
What  strong-souled  martyrs  died  in  flame. 
To   make   it  possible   that   thou 
Shouldst   here   with   brother   sinners   bow. 
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Thoughts   that  great  hearts  once   broke   for,    we 

Breathe  cheaply   in   the   common   air ; 

The  dust   we   trample   heedlessly 

Throbbed    once    in    saints    and    heroes    rare, 

Who  perished,  opening  for  their  race 

New  pathways   to   the   common    place. 

Henceforth,    when   rings  the  health   to   those 

Who  live  in  story  and  in  song, 

O   nameless  dead,   that   now  repose 

Safe  in   Oblivion's  chambers   strong : 

One   cup   of   recognition    true 

Shall  silently  be  drained  for  you." 

"Hulking  Tom!" — surely  the  name  will  have  lost  its 
original  significance  for  us.  But  what's  in  a  name  ?  Well, 
much  to  a  crowd  of  sharp-witted,  but  short-sighted  fools  ; 
but  nothing  to  those  who  estimate  a  man  on  the  real  value 
of  his  work  and  character. 

"  Slovenly,"  "  Hulking  Tom  !" — Fools  !  Noble,  mys- 
terious Painter!  Lonely,  indomitable  spirit! — Vale! 

NOTE  i. — Mr.  Browning  has  committed  an  anachronism  in  this 
poem  in  representing  Masaccio  as  picking  up  the  practice  of  Fra 
Filippo  Lippi.  This  would  have  been  impossible.  From  the  most 
reliable  dates,  Masaccio  was  eleven  years  old  when  Lippi  was  born, 
and  died  when  the  latter  was  sixteen ;  and  Masaccio  commenced 
his  frescoes  in  the  Brancacci  chapel,  when  he  was  twenty-one  ;  so 
that,  if  he  did  as  Mr.  Browning  says,  Lippi  at  that  time  must  have 
been  a  boy  of  eight  or  nine  ! 

Further,  from  Vasari's  statement,  just  the  reverse  was  the  truth. 
He  says  :  "  Many  affirmed  that  the  "•  spirit  of  Masaccio  had  entered 
into  the  body  of  Fra  Filippo." 

NOTE  2. — It  frequently  happens  that  people  are  most  determined 
about  those  of  their  opinions  for  which  they  have  least  direct  evi- 
dence. The  absence  of  proof  appears  to  beget  a  desire  for  positive 
assertion;  and  where  history  is  halting  and  tradition  conflicting, 
opinion  steps  in  with  a  bold  front  to  dogmatise  about  its  own 
supposition  of  what  is  the  truth. 

This  peculiarity  of  human  nature  has  been  eminently  disclosed 
by  some  of  those  who  had  undertaken  to  decide  on  the  respective 
painters  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Brancacci  chapel.  The  discussion 
has  become  so  rife  and  determined  in  recent  years  that  critic*  have 
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divided  into  opposite  camps.  So  much  has  this  been  the  case,  and 
so  little  has  it  settled  the  subjects  of  dispute,  that  Mr.  Ruskin  tells 
us  in  ''Modern  Painters,"  that  he  is  almost  afraid  to  mention  the 
frescoes  for  fear  of  some  one  quarrelling  with  him. 

When  the  above  short  paper  was  read  before  the  Manchester 
Literary  Club,  no  contretemps  was  anticipated :  but  as  events 
showed  it  was  not  to  pass  unchallenged.  It  was  contended  on  that 
occasion  that  too  much  had  been  claimed  for  Masaccio.  The  chal- 
lenge was  made  in  the  candid  temper  accorded  by  good-fellowship, 
and  answered  in  the  same  spirit. 

It  would  be  both  .•iselc-.i-  and  tedious  tc  a'tsmpt  an/  discussion 
herein,  and  the  following  must  suffice. 

The  frescoes  in  the  Brancacci  chapel  have  been  variously  assigned 
to  three  painters,  namely,  Masolino,  Masaccio,  and  Filippino  Lippi ; 
and  the  uncertainty  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  deciding  which  arc 
the  works  executed  by  each  artist. 

History  and  tradition  are  both  meagre  and  variable ;  and  there- 
fore opinion  only  remains  as  a  means  of  settling  the  points  in  ques- 
tion. This,  to  be  of  any  value,  should  be  founded  on  a  compara- 
tive study  of  the  works  themselves,  and  of  these  with  others  as- 
signed to  the  same  artists  ;  together  with  what  little  help  history  and 
tradition  can  give.  But  unfortunately  those  who  profess  to  have 
followed  this  method,  the  only  one  now  available,  have  come  to 
different  conclusions. 

The  probable  truth  about  the  matter  is — that  the  frescoes  are  the 
work  of  all  the  three  painters — that  Masolino  was  the  first  to  work 
there,  and  executed  three ;  that  he  was  followed  by  Masaccio,  to 
whom  we  owe  more  than  half ;  and  that  the  rest  (three  and  parts  of 
one  left  by  Masaccio  unfinished),  which  are  assigned  to  Filippino 
Lippi,  were  painted  by  him  from  Masaccio's  designs  or  cartoons. 

Filippino's  use  of  these  cartoons  would  not  prevent  him  putting 
his  own  individuality  into  the  work — and  it  is  just  this  individuality 
which  distinguishes  those  assigned  to  him  from  those  assigned  to  Masaccio. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  Filippino  painted  the  frescoes  themselves,  does 
not  deprive  Masaccio  of  the  merit  due  to  him  as  the  author  of  the  ideas,  the 
invention  and  composition,  displayed  in  those  particular  designs 
from  which  Filippino  worked  ;  unless  Filippino  substituted  his  own, 
which  is  improbable. 

The  illustration  selected  for  this  paper  shows  the  probable  truth 
of  the  last  statement.  This  work  is  acknowledged  to  be  Masaccio's 
with  the  exception  of  the  kneeling  youth  and  five  of  the  figures 
about  the  centre  of  the  fresco,  which  are  given  to  Filippino.  It 
seems  very  unlikely  that  these  were  not  painted  from  the  same  de- 
sign as  the  rest  of  the  picture — the  drawing  or  cartoon  being  always- 
prepared  before  the  fresco  itself  was  begun. 
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This  being  so,  I  do  not  think  the  work  of  Masaccio  has  l>een 
overestimated,  or  his  genius  unfairly  extolled.  The  paper  was  not 
intended  to  be  critical  or  argumentative  ;  otherwise  it  would  have 
been  cast  in  a  very  different  form.  The  object  in  view  was  to  draw 
a  strong  contrast  between  the  advances  shown  in  Masaccio's  paint- 
ings and  the  curious  fact  that  so  j^reat  a  genius — one  who  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  Art  of  Painting — should  have  been,  and  should  con- 
tinue to  be  fcnown  by  a  nickname  so  much  at  variance  with  hi^ 
true  character  and  work. 

NOTE  3. — With  regard  to  the  claims  that  are  made  for  the  ad- 
vances and  discoveries  of  Masaccio,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  he 
was  not  anticipated  by  other  painters.  But  what  they  did  occa- 
sionally, and  as  it  were  by  accident,  he  did  consistently,  and  with 
a  conviction  of  their  truth  and  artistic  value.  What  others  had  only 
dimly  and  falteringly  expressed,  he  saw  clearly,  felt  deeply,  and 
brought  to  a  remarkable  state  of  perfection.  No  greater  praise 
perhaps  can  be  accorded  him  than  is  shown  by  Michael  Angelo 
and  Raphael  having  derived  inspiration  from  his  works,  which  they 
both  studied  and  copied. 
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BY  JOHN  MORTIMER. 

IV/f  Y  Friend  the  Scholar  Gipsy,  writing  to  me  the  other 
day  from  Italy — that  best-beloved  by  him  of  all 
the  lands  through  which  his  pilgrim  feet  have  wandered 
—told  me,  among  other  things,  how  it  was  his  habit  to 
spend  much  of  his  time  rambling  over  the  hills  or  along 
the  coast,  and  always  in  company  with  Dante — his  old 
friend  Dante,  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  him — supreme  for 
him  beyond  all  other  poets,  and  who  was  likely  now  to  be 
his  companion  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  This  confession  of 
poetical  faith  coming  to  me  at  a  time  when  I  was  engaged 
in  the  study  of  a  nineteenth  century  writer  of  society 
verse  had  the  effect  of  inducing  a  sharp  and  suggestive  con- 
trast. On  the  one  hand  was  the  vision  of  the  world-worn 
Dante  who  "  grasped  his  song  and  somewhat  grimly 
smiled,"  and  on  the  other  the  lighter  laughter-loving 
Praed,  who  would  have  taken  it  as  no  offence  if  he  had 
been  described  as  "the  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day." 
Between  the  two  how  wide  a  gulf  is  fixed  !  In  the  domain 
of  poetry  they  are  far  as  the  poles  asunder.  They  are 
representative  of  two  extremes  of  poetical  expression.  Of 
the  one  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that 

He  saw  thro'  life  and  death,  thro'  good  and  ill  ; 
He  saw  thro'  his  own  soul, 
The  marvel  of  the  everlasting  will, 

An  open  scroll, 
Before  him  lay 
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For  the  other  nothing  more  is  claimed  than  that  with 
such  a  modicum  of  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine  as 
he  possessed  he  chose  rather  to  deal  with  the  surfaces  of 
life,  not  caring  to  penetrate  much  below,  and  avoiding 
what  may  be  called  the  deeper  seriousness.  In  view  of 
these  two  extremes  of  poetical  expression  one  might  be 
tempted  here  to  enter  upon  one  of  those  fruitless  efforts  to 
define  the  nature  of  true  poetry  and  its  limitations  in  art, 
but  I  will  refrain.  Moreover,  one  has  no  need  for  a  solemn 
and  serious  prelude  to  what  after  all  is  only  the  light 
comedy  of  poetry.  A  little  consideration,  however,  of  the 
nature  of  what  is  called  Vers  de  Socicte  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  If  I  need  a  brief  and  concise  definition  of  poetry 
which  will  cover  my  case  I  will  chose  that  of  Matthew 
Arnold  who  describes  it  as  a  criticism  of  life.  I  know- 
that  one  may  squabble  endlessly  regarding  the  adequate- 
ness  of  such  a  definition,  but  it  is  good  enough  for  my  pur- 
pose. Life  is  illimitably  varied  in  its  expression  from 
the  lowest  forms  to  the  highest,  and  the  poetical  faculty 
may  be  applied  to  these  in  any  degree.  Dante's  poetry 
was  a  criticism  of  life,  of  the  higher  life,  a  divinely 
austere  criticism  which  finds  its  expression  in  solemn 
epics.  Praed's  poetry  too,  as  I  hope  to  show  you,  was 
also  a  criticism  of  life  in  its  degree,  life  in  its  lightly- 
superficial  aspects,  as  one  has  said.  A  question  of  relative 
value  might  here  suggest  itself,  but  this,  if  you  please,  we 
will  set  aside.  In  any  kind  of  poetry  all  that  is  required 
is  that  what  is  written  shall  be  of  the  best  of  its  kind. 

The  familiar  phrase  Vcrs  de  Socicte  carries  with  it  an 
impression  of  something  light,  trifling  and  evanescent,  the 
term  verse  itself  being  of  doubtful  significance.  Your  writer 
of  society  verse  may  be  a  mere  rhymer  of  measured 
commonplace,  but  he  may  also  be  a  real  poet  if  he  can 
succeed  in  giving  you  an  entirely  new  and  artistic  expres- 
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sion  of  the  phenomena  of  life  within  his  scope,  and  under 
conditions  which  you  feel  to  be  really  poetical.  There  is 
a  book,  familiar  to  many  readers,  entitled  "  Lyra 
Elegantiarum."  in  which  has  been  got  together  the  best 
specimens  of  English  society  verse,  or  vers  d' occasion  as  the 
compiler  elects  to  call  it,  and  if  you  look  into  the  list  of 
authors  5-011  will  find  that  they  are  very  numerous,  and 
include  such  notable  names  as  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Ben 
Jonson,  Herrick,  Pope,  Prior.  Swift,  Cowper,  Coleridge, 
Shelley,  and  even  Wordsworth.  This  is  what  one  would 
call  worshipful  society,  and  your  writer  of  society  verse, 
therefore,  is  in  most  excellent  company. 

Examining  further,  the  nature  of  these  contributions  which 
come  under  this  definition,  you  will  see  that  they  deal  with 
the  lighter  aspects  of  life  expressed  often  with  such  daint}' 
delicac5'  that  the  authors  are  better  remembered  b\-  them 
than  by  their  more  ambitious  efforts.  Songs  of  the 
affections  are  included  in  the  category  such  as  Ben  Jonson' s 
"  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes,"  Herrick's  "  Gather 
ye  rose-buds  while  ye  may,"  Lovelace's  address  to  Althea 
from  prison,  and  George  Withers'  '*  Shall  I  wasting  in 
despair." 

Societ5r  verse  has  a  wide  range,  and  it  is  not  eas5r  to 
define  precisely  the  lines  which  divide  it  from  other  forms 
of  poetr\'.  Generally,  however,  it  may  be  said  of  the 
society  verse  we  are  now  considering  that  it  has  in  the 
main  no  very  serious  purpose  in  view  :  it  seeks  to  amuse 
rather  than  to  instruct.  It  "sports  with  Amatyllis  in 
the  shade,  or  with  the  tangles  of  Nerea's  hair."  It  is  the 
light  wine  of  literature,  and  like  cnampagne,  it  "  sparkles 
near  the  brim."  It  concerns  itself  little  with  outside 
nature,  the  reflective  element  in  that  direction  being 
conspicuously  absent.  It  is  descriptive  and  pictorial  ;  it 
deals  with  human  nature  in  its  lighter  aspects  and  largely 
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with  its  love-makings  and  pleasure-seekings.  Its  province- 
is  comedy  and  not  tragedy,  and  to  this  end  the  writer  6f 
society  verse  succeeds  best  in  his  work  when  he  brings  to 
bear  upon  it — along  with  a  keen  insight  into  human 
nature — the  qualities  of  humour,  playful  irony,  and 
delicately-pointed  satire.  Pathos,  too,  may  mid  its  own 
fitting  place  in  the  expression.  A  writer  of  society  verse 
necessarilv  deals  with  his  immediate  and  contemporary 
surroundings.  He  should  be  able  to  reflect  the  life  about 
him  in  cross  lights,  as  it  were.  If  poetry  of  this  kind  is  to 
have  any  lasting  quality  in  it,  if  it  is  to  be  something  more 
than  ephemeral,  it  must  not  only  be  true  to  itself,  but  be 
conveyed  through  a  medium  which  is  permanently 
attractive.  If  it  is  true  to  itself  it  will  give  us  an  insight 
into  the  ways  of  life  and  the  manners  of  the  time  in  which 
the  poet  lived,  and  if  the  poet  is  a  master  of  his  craft,  a 
perfect  versifier,  the  value  of  his  work  is  thereby  enhanced. 
In  attempting  to  fix  the  place  for  this  kind  of  poetry  in 
our  literature  some  critics  have  found  it  convenient  to 
distinguish  between  poetry  and  verse,  relegating  to  trie 
former  the  serious  and  lengthened  expressions,  such  as 
epics,  odes,  and  the  rest,  and  to  the  latter  the  briefer 
lays,  the  occasional  flights;  but  this  is  not  quite  satis- 
factory, being  based,  in  a  sense,  upon  a  principle  of 
measurement.  It  is  a  matter,  after  all,  really  not  worth 
contending  about.  Poetry  is  poetry  whether  it  exists  in 
the  form  of  an  epic,  or  a  lyric  of  a  few  stanzas.  Both  may 
contain  it  in  its  essence  or  be  devoid  of  it.  Sufficient, 
however,  has  been  said,  of  a  prefatory  kind,  and  one 
may  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  immediate 
subject  in  hand,  with  just  one  other  added  word  as  to  the 
mental  attitude  to  be  assumed.  It  has  been  said  of  the 
poet  that  "you  must  love  him  'ere  to  you  he  will  seem 
worthy  of  your  love,"  and  this  is  true  of  the  society 
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species  if  he  be,  as  in  Praed's  case,  of  the  best  kind. 
You  must  place  yourself  in  sympathy  with  him,  fall  in 
with  his  humour,  be  content  to  limit  yourself  to  his  limita- 
tions, and  seek  for  nothing  beyond. 

A  great  deal  of  society  or  occasional  verse  has  been 
written  by  men  who  are  not  poets  by  profession,  and 
this  was  so  in  Praed's  case.  In  the  serious  business  of 
his  life  he  was  a  man  of  law,  and  eventually  a  politician 
who  came  to  earn  something  of  the  distinction  of  a  states- 
man. At  no  time  perhaps  in  his  life  would  he  have  set 
himself  up  to  be  a  poet.  The  first  collection  of  his  poetry, 
published  in  this  country  and  gathered  from  magazines 
and  annuals  of  his  time,  did  not  appear  until  about  twenty- 
five  years  after  his  death.  It  filled  two  substantial 
volumes,  but  like  many  other  collections  of  the  kind, 
produced  after  an  author's  death,  it  was  too  comprehen- 
sive and  included  a  very  large  quantity  of  youthful  verse 
which  might  have  been  judiciously  left  out.  A  selection 
of  the  best  from  Praed  is  all  that  the  modern  reader 
requires.  In  endeavouring  to  convey  an  impression  of 
Praed's  personality,  along  with  illustrations  of  the  work  he 
has  left  behind  him,  it  will  be  convenient,  in  the  evolution 
of  the  theme,  to  blend  the  two  together.  A  brief  synopsis 
of  biographical  facts,  however,  will  be  necessary. 

The  life  of  Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed  was  a  compara- 
tively brief  one,  extending  to  no  more  than  thirty-seven 
years.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  William  Mackworth 
Praed,  sergeant-at-law,  was  born  in  London  on  the  26th 
July,  1802,  and  died  in  London  on  the  I5th  July,  1839. 
He  lost  his  mother  early,  went  first  to  a  private  school, 
afterwards  to  Eton,  and  then  to  Cambridge,  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1829,  entered  Parliament  in  1830,  remaining 
there  until  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  was  again 
elected  in  1834,  and  became  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
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Control  under  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  lost  his  father  in  1835, 
was  married  in  the  same  year,  and,  as  previously  stated, 
died  in  1839. 

Of  Praed's  life,  as  reflected  in  his  work,  our  first 
impression  of  him  is  as  a  schoolboy.  Like  Hood,  whom  in 
many  poetical  aspects  he  resembled,  he  has  given  us 
reminiscences  of  his  early  days,  indeed,  there  is  one 
brief  song  beginning  thus  : 

I  remember,  I  remember 

How  my  childhood  fleeted  by — 
The  mirth  of  its  December, 

And  the  warmth  of  its  July ; 

which  may  have  given  Hood  the  key-note  to  some  much 
better  verses,  beginning  with  the  same  words.  Praed  went 
to  Eton  in  1814,  but  it  was  after  he  left  Cambridge  that 
he  wrote  these  lines  under  the  motto  "  Floreat  Etona :  " 

Twelve  years  ago  I  made  a  mock 

Of  filthy  trades  and  traffics  : 
I  wondered  what  they  meant  by  stock  ; 

I  wrote  delightful  sapplucs  ; 
I  knew  the  streets  of  Home  and  Troy, 

I  supped  with  Fates  and  Furies — 
Twelve  years  ago  I  was  a  boy, 

A  happy  boy  at  Drury's. 

Twelve  years  ago !  how  many  a  thought 

Of  faded  pains  and  pleasures 
Those  whispered  syllables  have  brought 

From  Memory's  hoarded  treasures ! 
The  fields,  the  farms,  the  bats,  the  books, 

The  glories  and  disgraces, 
The  voices  of  dear  friends,  the  looks 

Of  old  familiar  faces  ! 


Where  are  my  friends  ?  I  am  alone  ; 

No  playmate  shares  my  beaker  : 
Some  lie  beneath  the  churchyard  stone, 

And  some  before  the  Speaker; 
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And  some  compose  a  tragedy, 
And  some  compose  a  rondo, 

\nd  some  draw  sword  for  liberty. 
And  some  draw  pleas  for  .lohn  Doe. 

Tom  Mill  was  used  to  blacken  eyes 

Without  the  fear  of  sessions ; 
Charles  Medlar  loathed  false  quantities 

As  much  as  false  professions ; 
Tom  Mill  keeps  order  in  the  land — 

A  magistrate  pedantic ; 
And  Medlar's  feet  repose  unscanned 

Beneath  the  wide  Atlantic. 


And  I  am  eight-and-twenty  now  ; 

The  world's  cold  chains  have  bound  me : 
And  darker  shades  are  on  my  brow, 

And  sadder  scenes  around  me  : 
In  Parliament  I  rill  my  seat 

With  many  other  noodles, 
And  lay  my  head  in  Jenny n  Street 

And  sip  my  hock  at  Boodle's. 


For  hours  and  hours  I  think  and  talk 

Of  each  remembered  hobby ; 
I  long  to  lounge  in  Poets'  Walk. 

To  shiver  in  the  Lobby ; 
I  wish  that  I  could,  run  away 

From  House,  and  court,  and  levee, 
Where  bearded  men  appear  to-day, 

Just  Eton  boys  grown  heavy. 

That  I  could  bask  in  childhood's  sun 

And  dance  o'er  childhood's  roses, 
And  find  huge  wealth  in  one-pound-one 

Vast  writ  in  broken  noses, 
And  play  Sir  Giles  at  Datchet  Lane 

And  call  the  milkmaids  houris ; 
That  I  could  be  a  boy  again, 

A  happy  boy  at  Drury's. 


Though  it  comes  somewhat  in  the  way  of  a  digression  one 
may  here  c^irattention  to  some  verses  in  Pfaed's  happiest 
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vein,  written  at  this  period,  and  relating  to  "  Childhood 
and  its  Visitors."  A  happy  child  at  play  is  interrupted 
by  many  serious  callers,  and  among  them  : 

The  Muse  of  Pindus  thither  came. 

And  wooed  him  with  the  softest  numbers 
That  ever  scattered  wealth  and  fame 

Upon  a  youthful  poet's  slumbers  ; 
Though  sweet  the  music  of  the  lay, 

To  Childhood  it  was  all  a  riddle, 
And  ''  Oh  !  "  he  cried,  "  do  se  d  away 

That  noisy  woman  with  the  riddle !  " 

Then  Wisdom  stole  his  bat  and  ball, 

And,  taught  him  with  most  sage  endeavours, 
Why  bubbles  rise  and  acorns  fail, 

And  why  no  toy  may  last  for  ever ; 
She  talked  of  all  the  wondrous  laws 

Which  Nature's  open  book  discloses, 
And  Childhood,  ere  she  made  a  pause, 

Was  fast  asleep  among  the  roses. 

At  Eton  Praed  was  regarded  as  in  some  respects  a 
marvellous  boy.  He  was  not  physically  strong,  but  full 
of  vigorous  intellectual  life.  This  found  expression  in 
original  prose  and  verse,  and  through  the  medium  of 
school  magazines,  first  of  a  manuscript  kind  and  after- 
wards in  printed  form,  and  for  outside  circulation.  Of  the 
latter  was  the  famous  Etonian  which  was  commenced 
and  ran  its  course  within  the  last  twelvemonths  of  Praed's 
school  days.  He  was  the  projector  and  guiding  spirit  of 
the  journal,  which  was  published  by  Charles  Knight  and 
contributed  to  by  a  group  of  the  more  brilliant  of  Praed's 
schoolfellows.  Though  Praed's  fame  rests  upon  his 
poetry  some  of  his  early  efforts  were  of  a  prose  kind,  and 
there  is  extant  a  volume  of  his  essays  many  of  which  were 
contributed  to  the  Etonian.  Throughout  them  there  is 

a  lightness  of  vein,  a  playfulness  of  wit,  and  a  buoyancy 
of  spirit,  allied  with  a  gravity  belonging  to  the  youthful 
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sage,  all  very  engaging  in  view  of  the  conditions  of  their 
production,  and  reminiscent  of  "  the  brave  days  when  we 
were  twenty-one,''  though  Praed  had  not  attained  that 
mature  age  when  they  were  written.  In  some  of  his  essays 
you  will  detect  a  flavour  of  the  styles  of  Addison  and 
Steele,  in  illustration  of  wrhich  take  the  first  sentence  of 
the  first  essay  :  "  He  whose  life  has  not  been  one  con- 
tinued monotony  ;  he  who  has  been  susceptible  of  different 
passions  opposite  in  their  origins  and  effects,  needs  not  to 
be  told  that  the  same  objects,  the  same  scenes,  the  same 
incidents,  strike  us  in  a  variety  of  lights,  according  to  the 
temper  and  inclination  with  which  we  survey  them/' 
Some  of  the  titles  of  the  essays  will  suggest  their 
character:  "On  Hair  Dressing,"  "Old  Boots,"  "The 
Country  Curate,"  "  Solitude  in  a  Crowd,"  "  A  Windsor 
Ball,"  and  "  The  best  Bat  in  the  School."  There  is  one  on 
"  Sense  and  Sensibility,"  in  which,  along  with  a  title  of 
one  of  Miss  Austen's  novels,  you  have  a  little  story 
such  as  she  might  have  chosen  to  tell,  and  more  than  an 
echo  of  her  style.  Charles  Lamb  wrote  an  essay  on 
"  The  Inconveniences  resulting  from  being  Hanged,"  and 
Praed  wrote  one  on  "  The  Inconvenience  of  having  an 
Elder  Brother,"  in  which  he  describes  the  miseries  of  a 
man  who  is  constantly  being  mistaken  for  his  elder 
brother,  with  the  result  that  he  is  at  first  courted  and 
fawned  upon,  and  then  treated  as  a  fraud  when  the  error 
is  detected.  One  of  his  experiences  may  be  noted.  He 
says  :  "At  Brighton  I  fell  in  love  with  Caroline  Merton. 
She  was  an  angel,  of  course,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
describe  her  more  particularly.  Her  mother  behaved  to 
me  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  she  was  a  respectable 
old  lady  who  wore  a  magnificent  cap  and  played  casino, 
while  her  daughter  was  waltzing.  Caroline  liked  me,  I 
am  sure,  for  she  discarded  a  dress  because  I  disliked 
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the  colour,  and  insulted  a  colonel  because  I  thought  him 
a  fool.  I  was  in  the  seventh  heaven  for  a  fortnight  ;  I 
rode  with  her  on  the  downs  and  walked  with  her  on  the 
Chain  Pier.  I  drew  sketches  for  her  scrap  book  and 
scribbled  poetry  in  her  album.  I  gave  her  the  loveliest 
poodle  that  ever  was  washed  with  rose-water,  and  called 
out  a  corpulent  gentleman  for  talking  politics  while  she 
played.  Caroline  was  a  fairy  of  a  thousand  spells ;  she 
danced  like  a  mountain  nymph  and  sang  like  a  syren  :  she 
made  beautiful  card  racks  and  knew  Wordsworth  by 
heart  ;  but  to  me  her  deepest  fascination  was  her 
simplicity  of  feeling,  her  independence  of  every  mercenary 
consideration,  her  scorn  of  Stars  and  Garters,  her  penchant 
for  cottages  and  waterfalls.  I  was  already  meditating 
what  country  she  would  choose  for  her  retirement  and 
what  furniture  she  would  prefer  for  her  boudoir,  when  she 
asked  me,  at  an  ill-omened  fancy  ball,  who  was  that 
clumsy  Turk  in  the  green  turban  and  the  saffron  slippers. 
It  was  my  elder  brother.  She  did  not  start  or  change 
colour — well-taught  beauties  never  do — but  she  danced 
that  night  with  the  clumsy  Turk  in  the  green  turban  and 
the  saffron  slippers ;  and  when  I  made  my  next  visit 
she  was  sealing  a  note  of  invitation  to  him  and  had  lighted 
her  taper  with  the  prettiest  verses  I  ever  wrote  in  my 
life. 

If  your  father  was  an  alderman  you  may  nevertheless  be 
voted  comme  ilfaut ;  if  your  nose  is  as  long  as  the  spire  of 
Strasburg,  you  may  yet  be  considered  good  looking ;  if 
you  have  published  a  sermon  you  may  still  be  reputed  a 
wit ;  if  you  have  picked  a  pocket,  you  may  by-and-bye  be 
restored  to  society.  But  if  you  have  an  elder  brother, 
migrate  !  Go  to  Crim  Tartary,  or  to  Cochin  China- 
wash  the  Hottentot — convert  the  Hindoo!  At  home  you 
cannot  escape  the  stigma  that  pursues  you.  You  may 
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have  honesty,  genius,  industry — no  matter  :  you  are  a 
"detrimental"  for  all  that." 

Among  these  papers  there  is  a  clever  and  original 
burlesque  romance  in  the  vein  of  Thackeray,  entitled 
"  The  Knight  and  the  Knave."  Of  this  Mr.  Saintsbury 
truthfully  says,  "  To  say  that  it  reminds  one  in  more  than 
subject  of '  Rebecca  and  Rowena,'  and  that  it  was  written 
some  twenty  years  earlier,  is  to  say  a  very  great  deal." 

In  a  somewhat  lengthy  poem  called  "  Surly  Hall," 
name  of  blessed  memory  to  Eton  boys,  Praed  gives  us 
his  description  of  the  aquatic  sports  on  the  Thames  and 
other  joyous  school  experiences,  following  it  up  with  his 
"  Vale  "  to  that  seat  of  learning,  and  concluding  with  these 
characteristic  lines : 

To  speak  the  plain  and  simple  truth 

I  always  was  a  jesting  youth, 

A  friend  to  merriment  and  fun, 

No  foe  to  quibble  and  to  pun, 

Therefore  I  cannot  feign  a  tear ; 

And  now  that  I  have  uttered  here 

A  few  unrounded  accents,  bred 

More  from  the  heart  than  from  the  head, 

Honestly  felt  and  plainly  told, 

My  lyre  is  still,  my  fancy  cold. 

"  Wearing  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him"  Praed 
passed  from  Eton  to  Cambridge,  there  to  acquire  still 
further  honours  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  particularise 
here.  At  Trinity  he  found  himself  in  company  with 
Macaulay  and  other  bright  spirits  of  a  brilliant  period. 
Among  them  were  some  of  his  old  schoolfellows,  and  of 
these  were  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge  and  Derwent  Cole- 
ridge, who  afterwards  wrote  a  memoir  of  Praed  and 
edited  the  belated  collection  of  his  poems.  In  the  life  of 
Macaulay  we  have  a  picturesque  description  of  the  doings 
of  these  Trinity  men,  Praed  being  referred  to  as  coming 
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there    "  fresh    from    editing    the    Etonian,    a    product    of 
collective  boyish  efforts   unique   in   its  literary  excellence 
and  rarity."     Praed  was  found   to  be  a  most  companion- 
able man,  and  what  is  written  of  Macau  lay  may  serve,  no 
doubt,  as  representative  of  his   manner  of  life  there.      Of 
the    historian    we   are    told    that    "  The   day    and    night 
together  was  too  short  for  one  who  was  entering  on  the 
journey  of  life    amidst    such    a    band    of  travellers.     So 
long  as  a  door  was  open  or    a    light  burning  in  any  of 
the  courts,    Macaulay  was  always  in  the  mood  for  con- 
versation and  companionship.   Unfailing  in  his  attendance 
at  lectures  and  chapel,  blameless  with  regard  to  college 
laws  and  college  discipline,  it  was  well  for  his  virtue  that 
no  curfew  was  in  force  within  the   precincts  of  Trinity. 
He  never  tired   of  recalling  the  days  when   he  supped  at 
midnight  on  milk-punch  and  roast   turkey,  drank  tea  in 
floods  at  an  hour  when  older  men  are  intent  upon  any- 
thing rather  than  on  the    means  of   keeping  themselves 
awake,  and  made  little  of  sitting  over  the  fire  until  the 
bell  rang  for  morning  chapel    in    order    to    see  a  friend 
off  by  the  early  coach.      In   the  licence  of  the  summer 
vacation,  after  some  prolonged  and  festive  gathering,  the 
whole    party  would    pour    out    into    the    moonlight    and 
ramble  for  mile  after   mile   through  the  country,   till  the 
noise    of    their    wide-flowing     talk     mingled    with    the 
twittering  of  the  birds  in  the  hedges."  Then  we  read,  too, 
of    debates   at    the    Cambridge    Union,    in    which    both 
Macaulay  and  Praed   took   prominent  parts  and  opposite 
sides.  There  was  no  "  Hansard  "  to  chronicle  these  debates, 
but  we   are  told    that    "faint    recollections  still   survive 
of  a  discussion  upon  the  august   topic  of  the  character  of 
George  the  Third.      *  To  whom  do  we   owe   it  ? '  asked 
Macaulay,      k  that    while    Europe    was    convulsed    with 
anarchy  and  desolated  with  war,  England  alone  remained 
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tranquil,  prosperous,  and  secure  ?  To  whom  but  the 
*  Good  Old  King  ? '  Why  was  it  that — when  neighbouring 
capitals  were  perishing  in  the  flames,  our  own  was 
illuminated  only  for  triumphs  ?  You  mav  find  the  cause 
in  the  same  three  words  the — *  Good  Old  King.'  Praed, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  allow  his  late  monarch  neither 
public  merits  nor  private  virtues.  '  A  good  man  !  If  he 
had  been  a  plain  country  gentleman  with  no  wider 
opportunities  for  mischief,  he  would  at  least  have  bullied 
his  footman  and  cheated  his  steward.'  ' 

Among  Praed's  essays  is  one  relating  to  this  time, 
entitled  "  The  Union  Club,'"  and  descriptive  of  a  debate, 
possibly  the  one  already  referred  to,  in  which  Macaulay's 
rising  is  thus  heralded  : 

But  the  favourite  comes  with  his  trumpets  and  drums, 

And  his  arms  and  his  metaphors  crossed  ; 
And  the  audience — 0  dear  !— vociferate  "  Hear," 

Till  they're  half  of  them  deaf  as  a  post. 

Then  we  are  told  how  "  the  honourable  gentleman,  after 
making  the  grand  tour  in  a  hand  canter,  touching 
cursorily  upon  Rome,  Constantinople,  Amsterdam,  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  Red  Sea ;  with  two  quotations,  two  or 
three  hundred  similes,  and  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
metaphors,"  proceeds  to  the  substance  of  his  speech, 
in  which  Praed  has  succeeded  in  giving  an  admirable 
imitation  of  Macaulay's  style. 

Bulwer,  afterwards  Lord  Lytton,  was  a  member  of  the 
11  Union  "  at  this  time,  and  figures  in  the  debates.  Of 
his  impression  of  Praed  he  has  given  us  these  lines. 
After  referring  to  the  poet's  great  promise  and  deploring 
his  early  death,  he  says  : 

Granta  beheld  him  with  such  loving  eyes 
Lift  the  light  lance  that  struck  at  every  prize  ; 
What  the  last  news?    The  medal,  Praed  has  won. 
What  the  last  joke  ?     Praed's  epigram  or  pun. 
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And  every  week  that  club-room,  famous  then, 
Where  striplings  settled  questions  spoiled  by  men; 
When  Grand  Macaulay  sat  triumphant  down — 
Heard  Praed's  reply— and  longed  to  halve  the  crown. 

The  milk-punch  of  those  famous  suppers,  already  referred 
to,  was  to  have  its  own  celebration  in  rhyme  under 
the  title  "  The  Modern  Nectar,"  in  which  we  are  told  how 
one  day  Bacchus  came  down  to  the  abodes  of  mortals 
and  lighted  upon 

A  wandering  poet  who  thought  it  his  duty 
To  feed  upon  nothing  but  bowls  and  beauty. 

and  how 

Beneath  a  tree  in  the  sunny  weather, 
They  sat  them  down  and  drank  together. 

The  result  was  that  when  the  carousal  was  over 

The  god  departed  scarcely  knowing 

A  zephyr's  from  a  rose's  blowing, 

A  frigate  from  a  pewter  flagon, 

Or  Thespis  from  his  own  state  waggon ; 

And  rolling  about  like  a  barrel  of  grog, 

He  went  up  to  Heaven  as  drunk  as  a  hog ! 

Arrived  there,  he  thus  delivered  his  drunken  soul, 

"  Now  may  I,"  he  lisped,  "  for  ever  sit, 
In  Lethe's  darkest  and  deepest  pit, 
Where  dullness  everlasting  reigns 
O'er  the  quiet  pulse  and  the  drowsy  brains; 
Where  ladies  jest  and  lovers  laugh, 
And  noble  lords  are  bound  in  calf, 
And  Zoilus  for  his  sins  rehearses 
Old  Bentham's  prose,  old  Wordsworth's  verses. 
If  I  have  not  found  a  richer  draught 
Than  ever  yet  Olympus  quaffed, 
Better  and  brighter  and  dearer  far 
Than  the  golden  sands  of  Pactolus  are. 

And  then  he  tilled  in  triumph  up 

To  the  highest  top-sparkle,  Jove's  brimming  cup; 

And  pulling  up  his  silver  hose, 

And  turning  in  his  tottering  toes, 
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(While  Hebe,  as  usual,  tlie  mischievous  gipsy, 
Was  laughing  to  see  her  brother  tip-;y), 
He  said,  '   May  it  please  your  high  Divinity, 
This  nectar  U— Milk-Punch  at  Trinity!" 

While  Praed  was  at  Cambridge  an  arrangement  was 
made  with  him  by  Charles  Knight  for  the  bringing  out  of 
a  new7  journal  to  be  called  Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine, 
the  contributors  being  undergraduates  of  Praed's  set,  and 
among  them  Macaulay.  This  journal,  as  far  as  Praed  was 
concerned,  only  extended  to  three  or  four  numbers  to 
which  he  contributed  liberally. 

When  he  left  Cambridge  he  returned  to  Eton  as  a 
private  tutor,  and  at  this  time  Knight  induced  him  to 
enter  upon  a  new  journalistic  venture  in  the  shape  of  a 
weekly  paper  which  was  to  be  called  The  Brazen  Head. 
It  only  lasted  for  a  few  weeks,  but  it  was  of  a  humorous 
character,  dealing  with  topics  of  the  time  in  the  form  of 
confabulations  between  the  Friar  and  The  Brazen  Head. 
''  The  Chaunt  of  the  Brazen  Head,"  an  introductory  poem 
in  which  that  oracle  delivers  itself  upon  men  and  things, 
is  one  of  the  happiest  illustrations  of  Praed's  style  in  this 
particular  vein  of  satire.  Here  are  some  extracts  from  it  : 

I  think  whatever  mortals  crave. 

With  impotent  endeavour — 
A  wreath,  a  rank,  a  throne,  a  grave, 

The  world  goes  round  for  ever ; 
I  think  that  life  is  not  too  long, 

And  therefore  I  determine, 
That  many  people  read  a  song 

Who  will  not  read  a  sermon. 

I  think  you've  looked  through  many  hearts 

And  mu^ed  on  many  actions, 
And  studied  man's  component  parts 

And  Nature's  compound  fractions ; 
I  think  you've  picked  up  truth  by  bits 

From  foreigner  and  neighbour  ; 
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I  think  the  world  has  lost  its  wits 
And  you  have  lost  your  labour. 


I  think  that  some  are  very  wise. 

And  some  are  very  funny  ; 
And  some  grow  rich  by  telling  lies, 

And  some  by  telling  money. 

I  think  while  zealots  fast  and  frown, 

And  fight  for  two  or  seven  ; 
That  there  are  tifty  roads  to  town, 

And  rather  more  to  Heaven. 

*     *     *     * 

I  think  that  love  is  like  a  play, 

Where  tears  and  smiles  are  blended  ; 
Or  like  a  faithless  April  day, 

Whose  shine  with  shower  is  ended ; 
Like  Colnbrook  pavement,  rather  rough, 

Like  trade,  exposed  to  losses  ; 
And  like  a  Highland  plaid— all  stuff, 

And  very  full  of  crosses. 

I  think  poor  beggars  court  St.  Giles, 

Rich  beggars  court  St.  Stephen  ; 
And  death  looks  down  with  nods  and  smiles, 

And  makes  the  odds  all  even. 

I  think  that  some  have  died  of  drought. 

And  some  have  died  of  drinking; 
I  think  that  nought  is  worth  a  thought. 

And  I'm  a  fool  for  thinking. 

It  would  seem  that  it  was  during  this  second  residence 
for  two  years  at  Eton  that  Praed  entered  upon  the  full 
flowering  time  of  his  poetical  genius,  and  here  it  will  he 
convenient  to  pause  for  awhile  in  this  record  and  take  a 
brief  survey  of  the  results.  What  one  is  most  concerned 
with  is  the  society  verse  which  he  has  left  us,  hut  in  the 
collected  poems  there  is  much  other  which  scarcely  comes 
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under  that  definition.  Among  his  recreations  he  made 
adventures  into  the  realms  of  fairy,  of  legend,  and  of 
romance,  and  these  tales  are  of  a  more  or  less  lengthy 
kind,  but  eminently  readable  in  their  lightness  and  grace, 
and  delightful  blending  of  the  weird  with  the  whimsical. 
In  the  poem  called  "  Lillian  "  we  have  a  story  of  a  dragon 
of  Arthur's  time,  and  of  the  rescue  of  a  maiden  by  a 
chivalrous  knight.  The  description  of  the  dragon  will  give 
an  illustration  of  the  manner  of  treatment  : 

It  was  a  pretty  monster,  too, 
With  a  crimson  head  and  a  body  blue, 
And  wings  of  a  warm  and  delicate  hue, 
Like  the  glow  of  a  deep  carnation  ; 
And  the  terrible  tail  that  lay  behind, 
Reached  out  so  far,  as  it  twisted  and  twined, 
That  a  couple  of  dwarfs  of  wondrous  strength 
Bore,  when  he  travelled,  its  horrible  length, 
Like  a  duke's  at  a  coronation. 

The  tale  is  one  told  for  children,  and  its  purpose  is  shown 
in  the  concluding  lines  : 

Enough,  my  tale  is  all  too  long 
Fair  children,  if  the  trifling  song 

That  flows  for  you  to-night, 
Hath  stolen  from  you  one  gay  laugh 
Or  given  your  quiet  hearts  to  quaff 

One  cup  of  young  delight. 
Pay  ye  the  Rhymer  for  his  toils 
In  the  coinage  of  your  golden  smiles, 
And  treasure  up  his  idle  verse 
With  the  stories  ye  loved  from  the  lips  of  your  nurse. 

In  "The  Troubadour"  we  have  a  lengthy  and  un- 
finished romance  of  Coeur-de- Lion's  time.  Of  one  lady 
we  have  this  description  : 

She  was  a  very  pretty  nun, 
Sad,  delicate,  and  five-feet-one  ; 
Her  face  was  oval,  and  her  eye 
Looked  like  the  heaven  in  Italy. 
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Among  the  legends  we  have  one  of  "  The  Haunted  Tree," 
another  of  "  The  Drachenfels,"  and  a  third  of  "  The 
Teufel-haus,"  but  over  these  we  may  not  linger,  though 
on  every  page  there  are  temptations  to  do  so.  The  most 
notable,  perhaps,  of  the  poems  in  this  series  is  "The  Red 
Fisherman,"  or  "  The  Devil's  Decoy,"  in  which  the  evil 
one  is  described  as  angling  for  the  souls  of  men  with  the 
appropriate  bait  for  each.  A  dark  and  dismal  pool  is  "  The 
Devil's  Decoy,"  and  an  Abbot  wandering  out  into  the 
moonlight  night  came  upon  the  dreadful  angler  there,  who 

is  thus  described : 

All  alone  by  the  side  of  the  pool 

A  tall  man  sat  on  a  three-legged  stool, 

Kicking  his  heels  in  the  dewy  sod, 

And  putting  in  order  his  reel  and  his  rod ; 

lied  were  the  rags  his  shoulders  wore. 

And  a  high  red  cap  on  his  head  he  bore  : 

His  arms  and  his  legs  were  long  and  bare. 


It  might  be  time  or  it  might  be  trouble 
Had  bent  that  stout  back  nearly  double  ; 
Sunk  in  their  deep  and  hollow  sockets 
That  blazing  couple  of  Congreve  rockets  ; 
And  shrunk  and  shrivelled  that  tawny  skin 
Till  it  hardly  covered  the  bones  within. 

Very  curious  bait  has  the  devil  in  his  iron  box,  including 
a  bishop's  mitre  which  is  thrown  out  to  catch  the 
Abbot  himself.  That  holy  man  is  nearly  caught :  with  a 
sign  of  the  cross,  however,  he  breaks  the  spell  and  the 
devil's  line,  but  is  destined,  as  the  devil  chucklingly  says 
thereafter  to  carry  the  hook  in  his  mouth.  Hitherto  he 
had  been  a  fluent  speaker  in  sermon  and  prayer: 

In  preaching  he 

Had  kept  the  Court  an  hour  awake, 
And  the  King  himself  three-quarters. 
But  ever  from  that  hour,  'tis  said. 
He  stammered  and  he  stuttered. 
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He  stuttered  o'er  blessing,   he  stuttered  o'er  ban, 

He  stuttered  drunk  or  dry  ; 

And  none  but  he  and  the  Fisherman 

Could  tell  the  reason  why  ! 

For  the  writing  of  society  verse,  Praed  was  admirably 
equipped.  You  recognise  in  him  a  society  man  of  the 
first  quality  :  he  was  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman.  He  had 
outward  graces  which  made  him  acceptable  everywhere, 
and  he  moved  in  the  best  society  of  his  time.  As  has  been 
already  said  the  trend  of  his  life  was  not  to  literature  in 
any  professional  sense,  but  rather  to  law  and  politics. 
Poetry  was  not  his  pursuit  but  his  recreation,  and  yet  in 
the  power  of  expressing  himself  in  melodious  and 
harmonious  numbers  he  is  in  his  own  line,  unsurpassed. 
In  reviewing  his  powers  of  observation  on  men  and 
manners  he  reminds  you  of  Thackeray,  and  when  you 
come  to  sum  up  what  he  has  written  you  are  impressed 
with  its  \vholesomeness  and  freedom  from  all  that  is 
coarse  or  offensive.  Prior  was  the  great  predecessor  of 
Praed,  but  if  you  compare  the  two  you  will  see  what  a 
marked  advance  has  been  made,  and  must  give  the  palm 
for  purity  to  Praed. 

A  great  deal  of  his  society  verse  deals  with  scenes  that 
are  gay  and  festive.  There  is  much  dancing  in  it,  and  the 
music  of  the  fiddles  keeps  time  to  the  accompaniment  of 
flying  feet.  He  is  the  poet  of  the  ball  room.  Of  the  loves 
that  are  light  and  evanescent  we  have  a  sample  in  "  The 
Belle  of  the  Ball-room  "  : 

I  saw  her  at  the  County  Ball, 

There,  when  the  sounds  of  flute  and  fiddle, 
Gave  signal  sweet  in  that  old  hall, 

Of  hands  across  and  down  the  middle ; 
Her's  was  the  subtlest  spell  by  far 

Of  all  that  set  young  hearts  romancing, 
She  was  our  queen,  our  rose,  our  star, 

And  then  she  danced — 0,  Heaven  her  dancing  ! 
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She  talked — of  politics  or  prayers, 

Of  Southey'sprose.or  Wordsworth's  sonnets, 
Of  danglers  -  or  of  dancing  boars  ; 

Of  battles— or  the  last  new  bonnets. 

*     *     *     * 

Through  sunny  May,  through  sultry  June, 

I  loved  her  with  a  love  eternal ; 
I  spoke  her  praises  to  the  moon, 

I  wrote  them  in  the  Sunday  Journal. 

*     *     *     * 

She  warbled  Handel,  it  was  grand  ; 

She  made  the  Catalini  jealous  ; 
She  touched  the  organ,  I  could  stand 

For  hours  and  hours  to  blow  the  bellows. 


We  parted  ;  months  and  years  rolled  by  ; 

We  met  again  four  summers  after. 
Our  parting  was  all  sob  and  sigh, 

Our  meeting  was  all  mirth  and  laughter  ; 
For  in  my  heart's  most  secret  cell 

There  had  been  many  other  lodgers  ; 
And  she  was  not  the  ball-room's  belle, 

Bat  only — Mrs.  something  Kogers. 

Another  of  these  partners  of  the  dance  is  one  whose  talk 
is  persistently  of  the  weather  : 

At  Cheltenham  where  one  drinks  one's  fill 

Of  folly  and  cold  water  ; 
I  danced  last  year  my  first  quadrille 

With  old  Sir  Geoffrey's  daughter. 

And  well  my  heart  might  deem  her  one 

Of  life's  most  precious  flowers ; 
For  half  her  thoughts  were  of  its  sun, 

And  half  were  of  its  showers. 

*     *     *     * 

I  vowed  that  last  new  thing  of  Hook's 

Was  vastly  entertaining  ; 
And  Laura  said — "  I  doat  on  books, 

Because  it's  always  raining !  " 
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Then,   among  other  things,  he  tried  her  with  the  drama, 
but— 

What  cared  she  for  Medea's  pride. 

Or  Desdemona's  sorrow  ? 
Alas  !  my  beauteous  listener  sighed. 

''  We  must  have  rain  to-morro\v  "  ! 

Again,  he  tells  her  tales  of  other  lands  : 

I  laughed  at  Li-bon's  love  of  wars  ; 

Vienna's  dread  of  treason  ; 
And  Laura  asked  me  -Where  the  glass 
Stood  at  Madrid  last  season. 

Whatever  the  subject  may  be  it  is  always  the  same — 

The  horrid  phantoms  come  again. 
Rain,  hail,  and  snow,  and  vapour. 

Flattery  is  equally  ineffective  : 

I  envied  gloves  upon  her  arm, 

And  shawls  upon  her  shoulder  ; 
And  when  my  worship  was  most  warm 

She  "  Never  felt  it  colder." 
I  don't  object  to  wealth  or  land ; 

And  she  will  have  the  giving 
Of  an  extremely  pretty  hand, 

Some  thousands  and  a  living. 
She  makes  silk  purses,  broiders  stools, 

Sings  sweetly,  dances  finely. 
Paints  screens,  subscribes  to  Sunday  schools, 

And  sits  a  horse  divinely  ; 
But  to  be  linked  for  life  to  her — 

The  desperate  man  who  tried  it, 
Might  marry  a  barometer 

And  hang  himself  beside  it ! 

In  these  light  lays  of  the  loves  of  the  ball-room  the  poet 
makes  use  of  a  form  of  rhythm,  an  eight-lined  stanza, 
exquisitely  musical,  and  frequently  used  by  him  elsewhere. 
So  subtly  is  the  musical  form  wedded  to  the  words  that 
one  scarce  knows  in  which  is  the  greater  charm. 

This  eight-lined  stanza  is  never  so  effective  as   in  his 
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"  Letter  of  Advice,"  written  by  Miss  Medora  Trevilian  to 
Miss  Araminta  Vavasour : 

You  tell  me  you're  promised  a  lover, 

My  own  Araminta,  next  week ; 
Why  cannot  my  fancy  discover 

The  hue  of  his  coat  and  his  cheek  ? 
Alas !  if  he  look  like  another — 

A  vicar,  a  banker,  a  beau — 
Be  deaf  to  your  father  and  mother 

My  own  Araminta,  say  "  No  !  " 

*  *     *     * 

Remember  the  thrilling  romances 

We  read  on  the  bank  in  the  glen  ; 
Remember  the  suitors  our  fancies 

Would  picture  for  both  of  us  then. 
They  wore  the  red  cross  on  their  shoulder, 

They  had  vanquished  and  pardoned  their  foe — 
Sweet  friend,  are  you  wiser  or  colder  ? 

My  own  Araminta,  say  "  No!  " 

If  he  wears  a  top-boot  in  his  wooing, 

[f  he  comes  to  you  riding  a  cob, 
If  he  talks  of  his  baking  or  brewing, 

If  he  puts  up  his  feet  on  the  hob, 
If  he  ever  drinks  port  after  dinner, 

If  his  brow  or  his  breeding  is  low, 
If  he  calls  himself  "  Thompson"  or  "  Skinner," 

My  own  Araminta,  say  "  No  !  " 

*  *     *     * 

He  must  walk — like  a  god  of  old  story 

Come  down  from  the  home  of  his  rest ; 
He  must  smile — like  the  sun  in  his  glory 

On  the  buds  he  loves  ever  the  best ; 
And  oh !  from  its  ivory  portal, 

Like  music,  his  soft  speech  must  flow  ! 
If  he  speak,  smile,  or  walk  like  a  mortal, 

My  own  Araminta,  say  "  No  !  " 

I  am  entirely  sympathetic  with  Mr.  Saintsbury  when  he 
says  of  this  poem,  "  I  really  do  not  know  how  many  times 
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I  have  read  it,  but  I  never  can  read  it  to  this  day 
without  being  forced  to  read  it  out  loud  like  a  schoolboy 
and  mark  with  accompaniment  of  handbeat,  the  lines." 

In  his  "  Good  Night  to  the  Season,"  he  has 
lengthened  the  stanza  to  twelve  lines,  of  which  this  may 
be  taken  as  a  sample  : 

Good  night  to  the  season  !  another 

Wi  1  come  with  its  trifles  and  toys, 
And  hurry  away  like  his  brother. 

In  sunshine,  and  odour  and  noise. 
Will  it  come  with  a  rose  or  a  briar? 

Will  it  come  with  a  blessing  or  curse? 
Will  its  bonnets  be  lower  or  higher  ? 

Will  its  morals  be  better  or  worse? 
WTill  it  find  me  grown  thinner  or  fatter  ? 

Or  fonder  of  wrong  or  of  right ; 
Or  married — or  buried?  no  matter  ; 

Good  night  to  the  season,  good  night! 

Of  his  "Every  Day  Characters"  the  most  charming 
portrait  Praed  has  given  to  us  is  of  "  The  Vicar,"  the  most 
worthy  and  reverend  Dr.  Brown,  the  friend  of  his  youth. 
Along  with  other  delightful  characteristics,  the  description 
of  him,  tells  how 

His  talk  was  like  a  stream  which  runs 

With  rapid  change  from  rocks  to  roses ; 
It  slipped  from  politics  to  puns, 

It  passed  from  Mahomet  to  Moses ; 
Beginning  with  the  laws  that  keep 

The  planets  in  their  radiant  courses, 
And  ending  with  some  precept  deep, 

For  dressing  eels  or  shoeing  horses. 

*     *     *     * 
He  did  not  think  all  mischief  fair, 

Although  he  had  a  knack  of  joking ; 
He  did  not  make  himself  a  bear, 

Although  he  had  a  taste  for  smoking ; 
And  when  religious  sects  ran  mad, 

He  held,  in  spite  of  all  his  learning  ; 
That  if  a  man's  belief  is  bad, 

It  will  not  be  improved  by  burning. 
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There  is  a  serious  side  in  Praed's  poetry,  where  the 
tricksy,  whimsical,  humorous  spirit  gives  place  to  the 
expression  of  tender  sentiment,  which  sometimes  deepens 
into  pathos.  Here  are  some  lines  which  remind  one  of 

Clough : 

As  o'er  the  deep  the  seaman  roves 

With  cloud  and  storm  above  him  ; 
Far,  far  from  all  the  smiles  he  loves 

And  all  the  hearts  that  love  him. 
'Tis  sweet  to  find  some  friendly  mast 

O'er  that  same  ocean  sailing, 
And  listen  in  the  hollow  blast 

To  hear  the  pilots'  hailing. 

On  rolls  the  sea  !  and  brief  the  bliss, 

And  farewell  follows  greeting ; 
On  rolls  the  sea  !  one  hour  is  his 

For  parting  and  for  meeting  ; 
And  who  shall  tell,  on  sea  or  shore, 

In  sorrow  or  in  laughter, 
If  he  shall  see  that  vessel  more 

Or  hear  that  voice  hereafter  ? 

Praed  lost  his  mother  when  he  was  very  young,  and 
there  are  some  lines  in  "  The  Troubadour,"  entitled  "  My 
Mother's  Grave,"  which  have  a  pathetic  interest.  Of  his 
dim  recollection  of  her,  he  says  : 

Not  in  the  waking  thought  by  day, 

Not  in  the  sightless  dream  by  night, 
Do  the  mild  tones  and  glances  play 

Of  her  who  was  my  cradle's  light ; 
But  in  some. twilight  of  calm  weather 

She  glides,  by  fancy  dimly  wrought ; 
A  glittering  cloud,  a  darkling  beam, 

With  all  the  quiet  of  a  thought, 
And  all  the  passion  of  a  dream 

Linked  in  a  golden  spell  together. 

On  this  serious  side,  too,  one  likes  to  know  that  he  had 
a  deep  affection  for  his  sister,  to  whom,  on  the  eve  of  a 
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college  examination,  he  addressed   some  verses   in  which 
he  affectionately  describes  her  as  his  Patron  saint  : 

St.  Mary's  tolls  her  longest  chime,  and  slumber  softly  falls 

On  Granta's  quiet  solitudes,  her  cloisters  and  her  halls ; 

But  trust  one  little  rest  is  theirs,  who  play  in  glory's  game, 

And  throw  to-morrow  their  last  throw  for  academic  fame, 

Whose  hearts  have  panted  for  this  hour ;  and  while  slow  months  went  by, 

Beat  high  to  live  in  story — half-a-dozen  stories  high. 


And  some  were  born  to  be  the  first,  and  some  to  be  the  last ; 
I  cannot  change  the  future  now  ;  I  will  not  mourn  the  past ; 
But  while  the  firelight  flickers  and  the  lonely  lamp  burns  dim, 
I'll  fill  one  glass  of  claret  till  it  sparkles  to  the  brim, 
And  like  a  knight  of  chivalry  first  vaulting  on  his  steed. 
Commend  me  to  my  Patron  Saint  for  a  blessing  and  good  speed  ! — 

One  more  illustration  of  this  pathetic  side  and  then  one 
must  hurry  on  to  a  close.  There  is  a  poem  called 
"Josephine,"  in  which  Praed  handles  a  very  delicate 
subject  in  a  very  delicate  manner ;  and  suggestive,  by  way 
of  contrast,  of  some  very  different  forms  of  treatment  of  the 
same  kind  of  experience,  which  one  has  met  with  in 
more  modern  verse  of  a  similar  type.  Josephine  is  a 
"  light  of  love,"  and  of  her  we  read  thus  : 
She  did  not  speak  of  ring  or  vow, 

But  filled  the  cup  with  wine  ; 
And  took  the  roses  from  her  brow 

To  make  a  wreath  for  mine  ; 
And  bade  me  when  the  gale  should  lift 

My  light  skiff  o'er  the  wave, 
To  think  as  little  of  the  gift 

As  of  the  hand  that  gave  ; — 
"  Go  gaily  o'er  the  sea,  love, 

And  find  your  own  heart's  queen  ; 
And  look  not  back  to  me,  love, 
Your  humble  Josephine  !  " 

To  that  heart's  queen,  when  found,  the  singer  says  : 

Alas  !  your  lips  are  rosier, 
Your  eyes  of  softer  blue. 
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And  I  have  never  felt  for  her 

As  I  have  felt  for  you  ; 
Our  love  was  like  the  bright  snow-flakes, 

Which  melt  before  you  pass ; 
Or  the  bubble  on  the  wine  which  breaks 

Before  you  lip  the  glass  ; 
You  saw  my  eyelids  wet,  love. 

Which  she  has  never  seen  ; 
But  bid  me  not  forget,  love, 

My  poor  Josephine ! 

There  is  no  further  space  to  deal  with  some  other 
aspects  of  Praed's  poetry  in  the  serious  vein.  He  wrote 
lays  in  the  style  of  Macaulay,  and  of  these  are  "  Sir 
Nicholas  at  Marston  Moor,"  and  "The  Covenanter's 
Lament  for  Bothwell  Brigg,"  and  in  "  Time's  Song"  we 
have  an  evidence  of  a  deep  seriousness  of  the  reflective 
kind  which  never  found  adequate  expression.  Neither  can 
one  dwell  upon  the  further  incidents  of  his  life.  As  already 
stated,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  and  went  on  circuit. 
Crabb  Robinson  met  him  once.  Under  date  October 
24,  1831,  he  says:  "At  the  Bury  Quarter  Sessions  I  was 
invited  to  dine  at  the  '  Angel '  by  the  Bar,  but  I  refused 
the  invitation,  and  only  went  up  in  the  evening  :  then, 
however,  I  spent  a  few  hours  very  agreeably.  Austen  was 
the  great  talker,  of  course.  Scarcely  anything  but  the 
Reform  Bill  talked  of,  and  Praed,  the  M.P.  and  new 
member  of  the  circuit  since  my  retirement,  was  the  only 
oppositionist.  He  spoke  fluently  and  not  ill  against  the 
Bill."  Then  follows  this  note  of  a  later  date  :  "  Praed  died 
young.  In  one  particular  he  was  superior  to  all  the 
political  young  men  of  his  time — in  taste  and  poetical 
aspirations.  His  poems  have  been  collected.  I  am  not 
much  acquainted  with  them,  but  they  are  at  least  works 
of  taste.  Praed  had  the  manners  of  a  gentleman." 

After  Praed  had  entered  Parliament  he  made  rapid 
progress,  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
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ton,  a  place  in  the  Government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
was  spoken  of  by  Lord  John  Russell  as  a  rising  statesman. 
It  is  interesting  to  us  in  Cottonopolis  to  know  that  his 
maiden  speech  was  on  the  subject  of  the  cotton  duties. 
He  wTote  leaders  for  the  Morning  Post,  and  political  matter 
and  satirical  verse,  of  a  humorous  kind,  in  the  interests  of 
the  party  to  which  he  belonged.  We  are  not  much  con- 
cerned with  this  kind  of  verse,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  omit  reference  to  some  "  Stanzas  to  the  Speaker 
Asleep."  That  ever  hard-worked  functionary  had  fallen 
asleep  during  a  debate  in  the  reformed  Parliament,  and 
the  poet  addresses  him  thus  : 

Sleep  ;  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  surely  fair 

If  you  don't  in  your  bed,  that  you  should  in  your  chair  ; 

Longer  and  longer  still  they  grow, 

Tory  and  Kadical  "  Aye  "  and  "  No," 

Talking  by  night  and  talking  by  day ; 

Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker  ;  sleep,  sleep,  while  you  may  ! 

*  *     *     * 

Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker  ;  Cobbett  will  soon 

Move  to  abolish  the  sun  and  the  moon  ; 

Hume,  no  doubt,  will  be  taking  the  sense 

Of  the  House  on  a  saving  of  thirteen-pence ; 

Grattan  will  growl,  or  Baldwin  bray  ; — 

Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker ;  sleep,  sleep,  while  you  may  ! 

*  *     *     * 

Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker ;  sweet  to  men 

Is  the  sleep  that  conieth  but  now  and  then ; 

Sweet  to  the  sorrowful,  sweet  to  the  ill, 

Sweet  to  the  children  that  work  in  a  mill ; 

You  have  more  need  of  sleep  than  they; — 

Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker ;  sleep,  sleep,  while  you  may ! 

Among  one's  literary  loves,  as  writers  of  society  verse, 
Praed,  Thackeray,  and  Hood  are  grouped  together.  In 
their  outlook  upon  life  they  had  all  much  in  common, 
equally  alike,  too,  as  authors  and  as  men,  they  com- 
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mand  our  admiration  and  regard.  There  is  in  all  of  them 
the  same  high  tone,  the  same  absence  of  all  that  is  mean. 
Of  Hood,  especially,  one  is  constantly  reminded  in  turning 
over  the  pages  of  Praed.  In  the  subject  matter  and 
style  of  much  of  their  poetry  there  is  a  strong  resemblance, 
but  one  need  not  stay  to  appraise  their  separate  values. 
In  their  domestic  relations,  too,  there  existed  the  same 
happy  conditions.  Praed's  married  life  lasted  but  four 
years,  and  a  few  days  before  his  end  came  he  addressed 
some  lines  to  his  wife,  which,  in  depth  of  feeling,  remind 
one  of  similar  affectionate  utterances  of  the  other  poet, 
and  reveal  to  us  something  of  the  underlying  seriousness, 
sweetness,  and  tenderness  of  Praed's  otherwise  humourous 
and  buoyant  nature.  With  these  benedicto;  v  lines,  the 
last  written  by  this  society  poet,  regarding  on:;  who  must 
have  been  to  him  of  all  human  society  the  nearest  and 
dearest,  one  may  fittingly  bring  this  imperfect  dissertation 
to  a  close : 

Dearest,  I  did  not  dream,  four  years  ago, 

When  through  your  veil  I  saw  your  bright  tear  shine  ; 
Caught  your  clear  whisper,  exquisitely  low, 

And  felt  your  soft  hand  tremble  inlo  mine, 
That  in  so  brief— so  very  brief  a  space, 

He,  who  in  love,  both  clouds  and  cheers  our  life. 
Would  lay  on  you,  so  full  of  light,  joy,  grace, 

The  darker,  sadder  duties  of  the  wife, — 
Doubts,  fears,  and  frequent  toil  and  constant  cave 

For  this  poor  frame,  by  sickness  sore  bestead ; 
The  daily  tendance  on  the  fractious  chair, 

The  nightly  vigil  by  the  feverish  bed. 

Yet  not  unwelcomed  doth  this  morn  arise, 

Though  with  more  gladsome  beams  it  might  have  shone  : 

Strength  of  these  weak  hands,  light  of  these  dim  eyes. 
In  sickness,  as  in  health — bless  you.  My  Own  ! 


THE   ABUSE    OF    WORDS. 
BY  ARTHUR  W.  Fox. 

HTHE  following  pages  are  penned  in  no  spirit  of 
pedantry,  than  which  few  faults  are  more  repulsive 
to  the  true  critic.  But  in  the  face  of  a  gradually-increas- 
ing vocabulary  of  slang,  and  a  continually  growing  ten- 
dency to  use  words  in  a  sense  far  removed  from  their 
legitimate  meaning,  a  timely  protest  would  seem  to  be 
needed.  Slang  itself  is  too  vast  a  subject  to  be  discussed 
in  a  brief  space,  and  the  condemnation  of  its  indiscrimi- 
nate abuse  will  be  left  to  the  conscience  of  the  person  who 
is  guilty  of  its  enormities.  But  the  second  misuse  of  lan- 
guage is  of  graver  import ;  a  word  is  the  expression  of  a 
thought,  or  a  part  of  a  thought ;  hence  it  follows  that  a 
loose  use  of  words  implies  a  corresponding  laxity  in 
thinking  power.  In  a  scientific  age  such  inexactness  is 
to  be  deprecated ;  for  science  is,  or  professes  to  be,  the 
doughty  champion  of  exact  ideas.  Literature,  it  may  be 
urged,  is  more  than  the  interpreter  of  science,  and  it  is 
good  for  the  world  that  by  means  of  sound  literature  it 
can  soar  above  the  narrow  limits  of  science.  But  as 
literary  form  is  the  indispensable  characteristic  of  good 
literature,  it  becomes  of  no  mean  importance  to  exercise 
extreme  care  in  the  use  of  words.  It  may  be  true  that 
it  is  impossible  to  use  words  in  their  strict  etymological 
sense  alone,  for  most  words  have  a  derived  as  well  as  an 
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etymological  meaning.  But  this  much  must  be  said— 
that  the  root-meaning  of  a  word  is  commonly  a  faithful 
guide  to  its  comparatively  correct  use,  while,  to  say  the 
least,  it  serves  to  prevent  indiscriminate  abuse. 

Jane  Austen  points  the  moral  of  the  foregoing  remarks 
in  her  own  inimitable  fashion  in  Northangcr  Abbey. 
Henry  Tilney  is  discussing  with  Catherine  Morland  that 
once  famous  novel,  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  when  with 
true  girlish  inexactness  of  language  she  exclaims  :— 

"  But  it  is  a  nice  book,  and  why  should  I  not  call  it  so?"  ••  Very 
true  "  said  Henry,  "  and  this  is  a  very  JWT  d:v/ ;  and  we  :i?e  taking  a 
very  nice  walk  ;  and  you  are  two  very  H/C.V  young  ladies.  Oh  !  it  is 
a  very  ni-c  word  indeed;  it  does  for  everything.  Originally,  perhaps, 
it  was  applied  only  to  express  neatness,  propriety,  delicacy,  or  refine- 
ment ;  people  were  nice  in  their  dress,  in  their  sentiments  or  in  their 
choice.  But  now  every  commendation  on  every  subject  is  comprised 
in  that  one  word." 

Most  readers  would  most  unhesitatingly  and  not  un- 
justly set  down  the  foregoing  sentiments  of  Henry  Tilney 
to  a  nice  priggishness.  But  even  a  prig  can  speak  the 
truth,  and  the  naked  truth  (pace  the  immortal  Mrs. 
Hominy)  sometimes.  Few  words  have  been  so  much 
abused  as  the  unlucky  word  nice.  Like  charity  it  has 
been  made  "  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins,"  if  the  word 
sin  may  be  fitly  applied  to  wanton  perversion  of  speech. 
How  meagre  is  that  imagination,  how  slipshod  that  style 
of  conversation,  which  is  content  with  one  adjective  to 
express  the  fitness  of  the  weather,  the  charms  of  a  young 
girl,  the  geniality  of  a  kindly  man,  the  excellence  of  a 
good  dinner,  the  merits  of  a  pleasant  book,  the  beauty  of 
a  flower,  the  sweetness  of  a  song,  the  quality  of  a  musical 
voice,  the  loveliness  of  a  picture,  the  cheerful  appearance 
of  a  handsome  room,  the  sturdy  vigour  of  a  forest  tree,  the 
convenience  of  a  comfortable  house,  and  the  delight  of  a 
happily-spent  evening,  to  say  nothing  of  a  thousand  more 
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of  the  objects  and  events  of  daily  life  !  The  very  essence 
of  the  word  nice  is  neatness  and  good  taste.  Surely, 
then,  it  is  not  legitimate  to  extend  its  meaning  to  cover 
all  pleasant  sensations  experienced  by  mankind  ''from 
China  to  Peru."  If  the  word  be  used  at  all  its  use 
should  be  nice — that  is,  in  a  sense  strictly  appropriate  to 
the  noun  with  which  it  is  used. 

But  nice  is  not  the  only  word  which  is  made  the  state 
of  thought,  or  the  ill-fitting  shoe  of  a  slipshod  mind. 
Young  ladies  especially  have  a  habit,  which  would  be 
reprehensible  in  any  less  charming  beings,  of  using 
wholly  inadequate  words  to  express  totally  inappropriate 
ideas.  There  is  that  wretched  word  sweet,  which  alter- 
nates with  the  word  nice,  and  which  once  had  a  meaning 
of  its  own  in  relation  to  the  senses  of  taste,  hearing,  and 
smell.  Now  we  can  find  a  sweet  house  which  is  not 
built  of  gingerbread  :  a  sweet  dress,  which  is  not  made  of 
sugar;  a.  sweet  picture,  which  is  not  painted  with  honey; 
a  sweet  landscape,  which  is  not  composed  of  pastry ;  and 
once  I  have  heard  the  word  applied  to  the  most  rugged 
sea-cliff  in  the  west  of  Ireland.  When  a  perpendicular 
crag  of  nearly  two  thousand  feet  in  height  can  be  called 
sweet,  even  by  ripe  girlish  lips,  it  is  time  to  enter  a  stern 
protest.  A  sweet  precipice  is  something  new  in  nature, 
and  no  extension  of  metaphor  can  excuse  such  a  horrible 
barbarism.  Similarly,  in  speaking  of  the  bodice  of  a 
dress,  it  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  the  fair  wearers  style 
it  a  body  !  "  Was  it  the  girl  with  the  blue  body  ?"  queried 
one  dainty  damsel  of  another.  She  met  with  her  deserts 
in  the  comparatively  crushing  retort,  "I  don't  know; 
I  haven't  seen  her  body."  Those  who  have  greater  experi- 
ence of  female  society  than  the  present  writer  will  be  able 
to  add  illustrations  of  a  no  less  perverse  misuse  of  words, 
which  would  be  intolerable  in  men,  and  which  are  only 
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endured  by  reason  of  the  charms  of  the  utterer.  Hut  a 
nice  use  of  words  lends  an  additional  attraction  to 
feminine  conversation,  and  those  who  enjoy  its  pleasures 
would  do  well  to  note  and  correct  the  undisciplined  eccen- 
tricities of  feminine  epithets. 

Another  verbal  sufferer  is  the  word  tasty,  which  is  too 
often  misused  to  take  the  place  of  tasteful.  A  tasty  dish 
is  both  toothsome  and  intelligible  ;  but  what  meaning  can 
be  attached  to  a  tasty  girl?  The  King  of  Borrioboolah 
Gha,  after  licking  his  blubbery  lips  and  smoothing  down 
his  "  capacious  aumbrie,"  might  remark  in  his  own 
expressive  language  to  his  elegant  Queen,  "  The  pale-face 
stranger  was  a  tasty  girl."  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  he 
would  have  been  quite  correct  in  his  epithet.  But  to 
misapply  the  word  tasty  to  a  neatly-trimmed  hat,  to  a 
well-fitting  and  becoming  dress,  to  the  suitable  furniture 
of  a  room,  and  to  a  human  being  of  either  sex,  affords 
an  admirable  illustration  of  a  "nice  derangement  of 
epitaphs."  Who  wants  to  eat  a  hat  or  a  dress,  or  neat 
furniture  ?  Who,  save  a  cannibal,  or  the  devil,  seeks  to 
devour  a  man  or  a  woman  ?  Yet  a  word  which  can  justly 
be  applied  to  piquancy  of  flavour,  and  to  that  alone,  is 
frequently  used  of  all  these  inappropriate  objects.  An 
adjective  is  meant  to  describe  the  noun  to  which  it  relates. 
It  is  therefore  of  some  importance  to  consider  whether  the 
two  words  suit  one  another  before  setting  them  together. 
Ill-suited  marriages  of  words  produce  discordance  of  ideas, 
and  they  are  the  source  of  more  than  one  bastard 
metaphor  and  of  many  a  needless  confusion.  When,  for 
example,  a  kindly  maiden  calls  another  "A  nasty  thing," 
and  such  expressions  are  heard  in  the  best  regulated 
families,  does  she  realise  the  exact  sense  of  her  expression, 
and  would  she  use  it  if  she  did?  The  words  mean  "a 

filthy  slut,"  neither  more  nor  less  ;  and  though  filthy  sluts 
G 
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and  slatterns  too  are  to  be  found  in  our  land,  let  us  hope 
that  they  are  not  so  common  as  the  use  of  the  words  "  a 
nasty  thing." 

Literary  men,  who  are  precisians  in  such  matters,  have, 
however,  certain  cant-words  of  which  they  are  unduly 
fond,  and  which  they  would  do  well  to  vary  now 
and  then.  There  is  one  word,  which  is  dear  to  most  of 
us,  the  word  quaint.  For  myself  I  own  its  fascination, 
and  I  can  only  say  of  myself,  what  Prospero  said  of 
Ferdinand,  "  Poor  worm,  thou  art  infected."  The  word 
is  a  singular  w7ord  :  it  seems  to  express  more  than  it 
actually  does,  and  it  does  express  more  than  appears  on 
the  surface.  It  has  a  line  antique  bouquet  about  it,  like  old 
port  with  a  bee's  wing.  But  it  has  its  limitations ;  and 
even  port  itself,  if  it  be  kept  too  long,  is  apt  to  lose  its 
flavour.  Nor  is  quaint  a  synonym  with  curious,  as  some 
would  insist.  Many  things  may  be  curious  without  being 
quaint.  A  calf  with  two  tails  might  justly  be  called 
curious,  but  it  could  not  be  called  quaint.  Neither  does 
quaint  exactly  correspond  with  odd  ;  odd  numbers  are  not 
of  necessity  quaint.  Nor  again  can  it  take  the  place  of 
the  compound  word  old-world ;  the  mummy  of  Ramses  the 
the  Great  is  old-world,  but  it  is  not  quaint.  Yet  we  find 
the  word  used  to  describe  a  phrase  or  simile  which  is  out 
of  the  common,  a  child  which  is  old-fashioned,  a  costume 
which  is  odd,  and  a  host  of  dissimilar  objects  or  beings, 
each  of  which  is  distinguished  by  only  one  of  the  attributes 
combined  in  the  word  quaint.  There  are  fewer  quaint 
fancies  and  less  quaint  language  in  literature  than  we  are 
apt  to  imagine.  There  are  fewer  quaint  costumes  and 
fewer  quaint  children  in  life  than  might  be  supposed.  The 
original  meaning  of  the  word  itself  is  neat,  trim,  well-made. 
The  derived  sense  combines  into  one  comprehensive  sum- 
mary of  six  letters  the  attributes  of  curious,  odd,  uncom- 
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mon,  old-world,  pithy,  and  fanciful '.  That  George  Herbert 
possesses  all  of  these  characteristics  in  his  poetry  would 
seem  to  be  true.  But  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow  that 
every  unusual  metaphor  or  phrase  of  his  is  quaint.  The 
word  is  a  compound  of  many  simples,  and  it  is  an  abuse 
of  language  to  use  it  loosely  to  denote  only  one  of  these 
simples. 

Many  other  long-suffering  words  might  be  cited  to 
emphasise  the  need  for  greater  care  in  the  use  of  language  ; 
but  the  six  already  discussed  will  be  enough  to  illustrate 
the  point  at  issue.  It  is  the  function  of  literary  men 
to  consider  the  production  of  literature  from  every  side. 
Is  it  not  then  of  much  importance  to  devote  some  atten- 
tion to  the  exact  use  of  words,  and  to  take  care  that  they 
are  made  to  express  not  merely  the  thought  of  the  writer, 
but  what  they  themselves  mean  ?  The  examples  of  mis- 
use have  been  chosen  from  their  frequency  in  conversation 
both  literary  and  ordinary :  they  might  have  been  multi- 
plied an  hundredfold,  but  "  Multiplication  is  vexation,"  we 
are  told,  and  in  the  present  case  perhaps  it  is  unnecessary. 
Pedantry  and  hypercriticism  have  not  been  defended  : 
they  are  two  loathly  fiends,  which  the  high  priest  of 
literature  would  do  well  to  exorcise.  But  exactness  in 
the  employment  of  words  need  never  degenerate  into 
pedantry,  still  less  soar  into  hypercriticism.  It  is  a 
worthy  aim  for  all  men  of  letters  and  would-be  men  of 
letters,  and  it  affords  the  most  important  distinction 
between  literature  and  journalism.  The  man  of  letters 
desires  to  convey  in  the  most  effective  fashion  to  the 
reading  public,  what  he  means,  neither  more  nor 
less.  The  object  of  the  journalist  is  to  produce  an  effect 
for  the  time  being.  Compare  the  style  of  Huxley  with 
the  leading  articles  in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and  the  dis- 
tinction becomes  sufficiently  obvious.  There  is  no  better 
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discipline  for  the  literary  man  than  to  weigh  well  the 
sense  of  each  word  before  he  sets  it  down,  lest  he  in  his 
turn  should  be  "  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting."  There  are  few  faults  so  irritating  as  want  of 
precision  in  words  :  the  great  stylists  of  all  ages  have 
taken  extreme  care  in  this  important  matter.  To  them 
words  have  been  sacred  things,  and  they  have  used  them 
with  a  due  sense  of  their  own  responsibility.  They  may 
have  failed  often,  but  it  is  their  success  surely,  which  is 
worthy  of  imitation  rather  than  their  faults.  It  remains 
then  for  men  of  letters  in  the  present  day  to  take  care  of 
their  words,  lest  these  very  words  rise  up  in  judgment 
against  them  before  the  censorious  court  of  a  critical 
posterity. 


ROBIN     HOOD. 
BY  GEO.  A.  SHAW. 

'In    this  our  spacious  isle,  I  think  there  is  not  one, 
But  he  of  Robin  Hood  has  heard,  and  Little  John  ; 
And  to  the  end  of  time  the  tales  shall  ne'er  be  done, 
Of  Scarlock,  George  a  Green,  and  Much    the  Miller's  son. 
Of  Tuck    the  merry  Friar,   which  many  a  sermon  made, 
In  praise  of  Robin  Hood,   his  outlaws,   and  his  trade. 

Drayton's  "  Polyolbion." 

During  the  two  or  three  centuries  immediately  following 
the  Norman  invasion  of  England,  a  continual  struggle  was 
taking  place  between  the  conquering  and  the  conquered 
races,  and  for  many  years  Anglo-Saxons  who  could  not  or 
would  not  emigrate  sought  refuge  in  the  forests  with  their 
families,  and  if  they  were  rich  and  powerful,  with  their 
servants  and  vassals. 

These  banded  themselves  into  companies,  and  by  strata- 
gem endeavoured  to  take  back  from  their  oppressors  what 
had  been  wrested  from  them  by  force. 

These  refugees  or  unconquered  remnants  of  a  conquered 
nation  are  spoken  of  as  brigands,  thieves,  and  outlaws  by 
historians  friendly  to  the  conquest.  "Each  day,"  they  say, 
"  was  committed  a  number  of  thefts  caused  by  the  natural 
villainy  of  the  people  and  the  immense  riches  of  the  coun- 
try." But  on  the  other  hand,  the  native  population  re- 
garded the  invaders  as  their  natural  enemies,  and  con- 
sidered that  in  seizing  their  goods  and  chattels,  they  were 
merely  recovering  their  lawful  properties. 
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The  laws  made  by  the  Normans  were  to  the  Saxons 
mere  words,  and  had  no  sanctity  in  their  estimation,  and 
the  condition  of  affairs  against  which  they  fought  was  one 
produced  by  tyranny  and  oppression.  Thus  it  came  about 
that  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  the  word  "  outlaw  "  ceased  to 
have  a  degrading  significance,  and  was  employed  to  indi- 
cate an  occupation  which  in  those  days  was  by  no  means 
despised. 

In  the  old  ballads  and  romances  the  bold  outlaw  is  al- 
ways surrounded  by  a  haze  of  freedom,  geniality,  and 
generosity.  He  is  shown  to  us  as  the  gayest  and  bravest 
of  men,  who  was  the  king  of  the  forest,  and  feared  not  the 
king  of  the  country.  The  vast  wooded  tracts  in  the  pro- 
vince of  York  were  the  haunt  of  a  numerous  band,  who 
had  for  their  chief  one  Sewyn,  the  son  of  Sigg. 

Also  about  this  time  Hereward  the  Wake,  gathered 
together  his  little  group  of  followers  at  the  Camp  of 
Refuge,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  waged  a  harrassing  warfare 
against  the  governors  of  the  neighbouring  towns  and  for- 
tresses. 

The  news  of  his  brilliant  achievements  spread  over  Eng- 
land, and  his  adventures  were  celebrated  in  popular  ballads 
chanted  throughout  the  country. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  life  in  England  just  prior 
to  the  time  when  Robin  Hood  is  supposed  to  have  existed. 
Perpetual  terror  reigned  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other,  and  every  man  kept  his  house  filled  with  arms 
and  barred  like  a  town  in  a  state  of  siege. 

Possession  was  then  regarded  as  being  rather  more  than 
nine  points  of  the  law. 

The  earliest  mention  we  have  of  Robin  Hood  is  made 
by  the  Scottish  historian,  John  of  Fordun,  who  in  his 
*'  Scotichronicon,"  written  about  1340,  gives  us  a  little 
insight  into  the  social  and  political  circumstances  of  the 
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celebrated  outlaw  chieftain.  After  describing  the  final  de- 
feat of  Simon  de  Montford,  at  the  battle  of  Evesham 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  Fordun  says :— "Then 
from  amongst  the  dispossessed  and  banished  arose  that 
most  famous  cut-throat  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  with 
their  accomplices,  whom  the  foolish  multitude  are  so  ex- 
travagantly fond  of  celebrating  in  tragedy  and  comedy, 
and  the  ballads  concerning  whom,  sung  by  the  jesters  and 
minstrels,  delight  them  beyond  all  others."  He,  however, 
mitigates  the  epithet  of  "cut-throat"  by  adding  a  little 
further  on,  "  of  whom,  however,  are  some  praiseworthy 
facts  narrated."  Fordun  was  a  veracious  chronicler,  and 
had  travelled  all  over  England  for  the  purpose  of  collect 
ing  materials  for  his  work,  examining  with  care  and  dili 
gence  its  literature  and  traditions,  so  that  we  may  takt 
these  statements  as  being  a  very  fair  approximation  to  the 
truth. 

The  next  mention  of  our  hero  in  point  of  antiquity  oc- 
curs in  Langland's  poem,  "  The  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman" 
when  the  character  of  "  Sloth  "  says  :  — 

I  kan  not  perfitly  my  paternoster  as  the  priest,  it  sayeth, 

But  I  kan  rimes  of  Robin  Hode  and  Randolph  Earl  of  Chester. 

Beyond  this  no  reference  has  been  made  to  Robin  Hood 
by  the  historical  writers  of  the  nth,  12th,  and  1 3th  cen- 
turies, so  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  materials  on  which 
to  build  a  connected  story  of  his  life  must  of  necessity  be 
drawn  from  the  ballads  of  the  period. 

A  well-known  writer  on  folklore  says*  : — "  These  ballads 
are  full  of  incident  and  human  character ;  they  reflect  the 
manners  and  feelings  of  remote  times ;  they  delineate 
much  that  the  painter  has  not  touched,  and  the  historian 
forgotten  ;  they  express  without  acrimony  a  sense  of  public 
injury  or  of  private  wrong ;  nay,  they  even  venture  into  the 

*  Allan  Cunningham,  "  Wright's  Store  of  Knowledge." 
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regions  of  fancy,  and  give  pictures  in  the  spirit  of 
romance." 

Of  the  many  ballads  dealing  with  this  subject, 
"  The  Little  Geste  of  Robyn  Hood"  is  the  most  prominent. 
It  was  printed  in  London  by  Wynken  de  Worde,  about 
the  year  1489,  but  as  far  as  is  known  at  present  the 
original  manuscript  is  not  in  existence,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  at  what  time  it  was  written,  though  the 
probabilities  are  that  it  dates  from  about  the  time  of 
Chaucer.  It  consists  of  eight  fyttes  or  cantos, 
and  contains  in  all  nearly  2,000  lines,  descriptive  of  the 
exploits  of  the  famous  outlaw  and  his  companions.  Usu- 
ally each  fytte  is  composed  of  one  ballad  complete  in  it- 
self, though  in  some  instances  the  division  is  not  so  dis- 
tinct, one  story  running  on  into  the  next  canto.  The  first 
anecdote  refers  to  the  meeting  of  "  Robin  Hood  and  the 
Knight."  The  opening  stanzas  give  a  general  account 
of  Robin  Hood's  station  in  life,,  the  district  he  frequented, 
and  the  companions  with  whom  he  associated. 

Thus  the  ballad  opens  : 

Lythe   and  listen,    gentylmen, 

That    be    of    free    bore    blode, 

And   I    shall   tell   you   of    a   good   yeoman, 

His  name  was  Robyn  Hode. 

Robyn  was  a  proude   outlaw, 
Whyles  he  walked  on  ground, 
An  outlaw  of  better  courtesy, 
Than  Robyn  was  never  found. 

Robyn   stode   in   Bernysdale, 
And  lened  hym  on  a  tree, 
And  by   hym   stode   Little  John, 
A  good  yeoman  was  he. 

Barnsdale  is  the  name  of  the  extensive  tract  of  country 
lying  between  Doncaster  and  Pontefract.  It  is  crossed 
by  the  great  north  road — Watling  Street — whereon  is 
situated,  just  after  leaving  the  former  town,  the  spring 
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known  as  Robin  Hood's  Well.  To  the  west  lies  Wake- 
field,  and  beyond  this  again  is  the  Priory  of  Kirklees,  to 
which  we  shall  have  to  refer  later  on.  We  are  told  in  the 
ballad  that  Robin,  on  a  certain  bright  spring  day,  deter- 
mines that  he  will  not  partake  of  food  until  some  deed  is 
done  which  will  enable  him  to  pay  for  his  dinner.  So  it 
is  decided  that  some  baron,  knight,  or  squire,  who  could 
well  afford  to  lose  a  little  of  this  world's  riches,  must  be 
waylaid  and  plundered. 

Here  the  writer  of  the  ballad,  by  way  of  explanation, 
makes  some  general  remarks  on  Robin's  "modus  operandi." 
He  tells  us  that  whilst  living  the  life  of  an  outlaw,  Robin 
was  still  an  holy  man,  regularly  attending  chapel,  and 
above  all  things  entertaining  an  overwhelming  respect  for 
the  mass  of  Our  Lady.  For  the  love  of  her  he  laid  down 
the  rule  that  on  no  account  would  he  attack  a  party  under 
the  protection  of  which,  any  of  the  weaker  sex  were  travel- 
ling. Similarly  was  the  law  laid  down  that  he  would  never 
pillage  any  husbandman,  or  good  yeoman,  or  any  knight, 
or  squire,  who  was  a  good  fellow,  and  not  overburdened 
with  money.  Bishops  and  Archbishops  and  wealthy- 
Abbots  he  considered  fair  game,  and  as  for  the  Sheriff  of 
Nottingham,  there  was  no  man  in  the  world  for  whom 
Robin  entertained  such  an  unholy  regard,  probably  on 
account  of  some  early  poaching  affair  in  Sherwood  Forest. 
But  to  return  to  the  story  set  forth  in  the  ballad.  Robin 
despatches  his  faithful  followers  to  Watling  Street  to  see 
whom  they  can  entertain  in  a  manner  probably  more  pres- 
sing than  welcome.  They  have  not  long  to  wait  before 
a  horseman  is  seen  coming  towards  them,  and  at  his  ap- 
proach he  is  called  upon  to  halt.  After  preliminary  greet- 
ings are  exchanged  he  is  courteously  invited  to  dine  with 
Robin  Hood  in  Barnsdale.  He  accepts  with  some  feelings 
of  trepidation,  for  Robin's  character  has  forerun  his  invita- 
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tiou.  The  dinner  is  served  with  much  hospitality,  and  at 
its  close,  Robin  gently  hints  that  it  is  hardly  the  correct 
thing  for  a  poor  yeoman  such  as  he  is  to  pay  for  the  dinner 
of  a  wealthy  knight. 

Said   Robin  to  pay   before   we  part, 
Methinks   it   is   but   right, 
For   goodly    manners   would    never    let, 
A  yeoman  pay  for  a  knight. 

But  the  knight  is  sore  stricken  with  poverty  and  hard- 
ships, and  makes  known  to  his  host  his  well-nigh  penniless 
condition,  for  he  has  not  in  his  coffers  more  than  ten  shil- 
lings. More  than  this,  he  owes  £400  to  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Mary's,  and  the  debt  must  be  paid  that  very  day,  or  the 
Abbot  will  seize  what  little  property  he  has  managed  to 
retain.  Then  the  generous  side  of  Robin's  character  comes 
out,  and  not  only  does  he  refrain  from  taking  anything 
from  him,  but  supplies  him  with  money  and  clothing,  and 
bids  him  adieu. 

Then  as  the  Knight  went  on  his  way, 
This    game    he    thought    full    goode, 
And   when   he   looked    in    Bernysdale, 
He  blessed  Robyn  Hood. 

The  knight  now  lives  carefully  at  home,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  he  has  accumulated  the  ,£400  wherewith  to  re- 
pay his  outlaw  benefactor,  "under  the  greenwood  tree." 

This,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  incidents  utilized  by 
Thomas  Love  Peacock  in  his  idyll  "  Maid  Marian." 

Comprising  the  third  fytte  is  the  ballad  of  "  Little  John 
and  the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham." 

The  scene  is  changed  from  Barnsdale  to  Sherwood,  and 
Robin  Hood  hears  that  his  arch  enemy,  the  Sheriff,  has 
proclaimed  an  archery  contest,  over  which  he  is  to  preside 
in  person. 

Under  an  assumed  name  Little  John  enters  the  contest, 
and  carries  off  the  prize.  The  Sheriff  is  so  pleased  at  his 
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skill  in  archery,  that  he  retains  him  in  his  service,  much 
to  his  eventual  loss,  for  Little  John  awaits  his  opportunity, 
and  when  the  Sheriff  is  out  hunting1,  he  carries  off  all  his 
plate  and  £300  in  cash. 

Not  content  with  this,  he  seeks  the  Sheriff  in  the  forest, 
and  tells  him  that  he  knows  the  haunt  of  a  right  fair  hart, 
of  a  green  colour,  and  a  herd  of  seven  score  deer. 

The  Sheriff  is  delighted,  and  puts  himself  under  the 
guidance  of  his  supposed  faithful  servant.  Little  John  at 
once  conducts  him  into  the  presence  of  Robin  Hood  and 
his  followers  in  green.  Robin  invites  him  to  supper,  and 
to  the  Sheriff's  intense  disgust  he  finds  that  the  viands  are 
being  served  up  on  his  own  silver  plate.  Much  to  Robin's 
credit  be  it  said  that  he  was  sent  back  to  Nottingham  with- 
out any  personal  injury  being  done  to  him. 

In  the  fourth  fytte  we  are  once  more  conducted  to  Barns- 
dale,  and  again  the  scene  of  the  adventure  is  Watling 
Street,  where  Robin  and  his  friends  seize  two  monks,  who, 
with  a  body  of  archers  as  an  escort,  are  conveying  a  large 
sum  of  money  from  London  to  the  Abbey  of  St  Mary's. 
At  the  sight  of  the  monks  Robin  thinks  that,  at  last,  St. 
Mary's  will  repay  the  money  he  lent  to  the  poor  squire  just 
a  twelvemonth  ago,  and  accordingly  he  interrogates  them 
as  to  the  amount  of  cash  they  have  with  them.  "  We  have 
but  twenty  marks,"  say  they.  Then  said  Robin,  "  If  this 
be  true,  not  only  will  I  take  nothing  from  you,  but  I  will 
double  what  you  have." 

But  an  examination  of  the  treasure  bags  reveals  the 
presence  of  £800,  which  Robin  appropriates,  together  with 
their  personal  belongings,  and  sends  them  on  their  \vay» 
poorer  but  more  truthful  priests. 

The  fifth  fytte  refers  to  an  adventure  with  the  Sheriff  of 
Nottingham,  who  has  organised  another  shooting  contest, 
the  prize  to  be  a  silver  arrow  with  a  golden  head,  and 
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feathers,  and  the  target  a  thin  white  wand.  Robin  Hood 
(in  disguise)  successfully  competes  and  secures  the  prize, 
but  just  as  he  is  about  to  return  to  the  shelter  of  Sherwood 
Forest,  a  report  runs  through  the  assemblage  that  the 
prize-winner  is  none  other  than  the  famous  outlaw. 

A  fight  ensues,  in  which  Little  John  is  wounded,  and 
has  to  be  carried  off  the  field  by  Much  the  Miller's  son. 
They  seek  refuge  in  the  castle  of  the  knight  whom  Robin 
had  previously  befriended,  and  for  his  hospitality  to  the 
outlaws,  Sir  Richard  at  the  Lea,  as  he  is  named,  is  appre- 
hended by  the  Sheriff,  and  imprisoned  at  Nottingham. 
But  Robin  comes  to  the  rescue,  and  piercing  the  Sheriff 
with  an  arrow,  strikes  off  his  head.  Then  with  his  merry 
men  he  attacks  the  guard,  overcomes  them,  and  so 
liberates  the  knight.  Together  they  take  shelter  in  the 
greenwood  until  such  time  as  they  can  get  the  grace  of 
"  Edward  our  comely  King." 

The  seventh  and  part  of  the  eighth  fyttes  are  taken  up 
with  an  account  of  how  the  King,  on  a  visit  to  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  finds  his  forests  invaded  by  outlaws,  and 
his  deer  almost  exterminated. 

His  wrath  against  Robin  Hood  and  his  men  is  great, 
and  he  seeks  to  devise  a  means  whereby  he  can  discover 
their  whereabouts. 

He  is  advised  by  a  forester  to  assume  the  disguise  of  a 
monk,  and  he  will  lead  him  to  the  haunt  of  the  outlaws 
whom  he  seeks.  This  he  does,  and  on  his  approach  Robin 
seizes  the  King's  horse  and  demands  money  as  a  ransom. 
But  the  fictitious  Abbot  pleads  that  he  has  but  ^"40  in  his 
possession,  as  he  had  been  living  for  a  week  with  the  King 
at  Nottingham,  and  had  had  a  very  expensive  time. 

Robin,  however,  takes  the  £4.0,  and  giving  one-half  to 
his  men,  courteously  returns  the  remainder  to  its  original 
owner.  The  Abbot  then  informs  the  outlaw  that  he  is  the 
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bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  King  inviting  Robin  to  spend 
a  few  days  with  him  in  Nottingham.  Our  hero  accepts 
the  invitation  joyfully,  saying 

I  love  no  man  in  all  the  world 
So  well  as  I  love  my  King. 

After  they  have  all  partaken  of  a  goodly  meal,  Robin 
and  Sir  Richard  at  the  Lea  begin  to  suspect  that  the 
Abbot  is  not  quite  what  he  is  supposed  to  be,  but  that  he 
is,  in  fact,  the  King  of  England. 

Thereupon  Robin  and  all  his  company  fall  on  their 
knees  and  beg  for  mercy  and  pardon.  The  King  grants 
their  prayer  on  condition  that  they  will  leave  their  lawless 
life  behind  them  and  serve  him  at  his  court  in  London. 

Yea,  'fore  God,  then  said  the  Kynge, 
Thy  petition   I   grant  thee  ; 
With    that    thou    leave   the   greenewood, 
And  all  thy  company. 

To  this  Robin  agrees  and  all  is  forgiven,  and  clad  in 
Lincoln  green,  the  little  band  rides  into  the  town  of  Not- 
tingham with  King  and  Outlaw  at  its  head.  The  ballad 
concludes  with  the  pardoning  of  Sir  Richard,  and  the 
restoration  to  him  of  all  his  lands. 

Our  hero  goes  to  Court,  but  the  life  does  not  suit  him, 
and  he  constantly  yearns  to  be  back  again  in  bonny  Sher- 
wood and  Barnsdale. 

Alas,    alas,    sayd    Robyn    Hood, 
Alas,    and    well-a-day, 
If  I  dwell  longer  with  the  King, 
My   sorrow    will    me   slay. 

So  he  obtains  permission  from  the  King  to  return  to 
Barnsdale,  and  before  many  days  are  past  he  is  back  again 
in  his  old  haunts. 

For  a  further  period  of  twenty-two  years  he  remained 
the  head  of  the  Sherwood  and  Barnsdale  outlaws.  And 
being  sick,  he  went  to  the  nunnery  of  Kirklees  to  be  bled 
by  his  cousin,  the  prioress. 
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Now,  Robin  in  his  place  grew  sick, 
And  where  he  stood  he  said  : 
To-morrow  I  must  to  Kirkesley  go, 
And  skilfully  be  bled. 

But  the  prioress  proved  a  traitress,  and  failed  to  tie  up 
the  vein,  so  that  he  bled  to  death. 

Throughout  the  ballad  there  is  no  mention  of  any  defi- 
nite date,  but  we  have  a  clue  to  the  period  in  which  the 
incidents  are  supposed  to  occur  in  the  reference  in  the 
sixth  fytte,  to  "  Edward  our  comely  King." 

Now,  as  Edwards  the  First  and  Third  never  visited  the 
districts  in  which  the  scenes  are  laid,  and  Edward  the 
Second  did,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  latter  is 
the  "comely  King"  referred  to.  In  the  autumn  of  1323 
Edward  the  Second  visited  amongst  other  places  York, 
Richmond,  Jervaulx  Abbey,  Liverpool,  Newcastle-under- 
Lyne,  Nottingham,  and  although  it  seems  rather  improb- 
able that  he  would  indulge  in  such  unkingly  acts  as  he  is 
represented  to  have  done,  still  it  is  quite  within  the 
realms  of  possibility  that  he  did  in  some  manner  come  into 
contact  with  Robin  Hood. 

Then,  again,  the  incident  with  regard  to  R.obin  Hood 
entering  the  King's  service  is  confirmed  in  a  remarkable 
manner  by  entries  in  the  "Journal  de  la  Chambre "  of 
Edward  the  Second,  where  the  name  of  Robin  Hood 
occurs  several  times  as  having  received  a  payment  of  3d. 
per  day  as  one  of  the  King's  porters.  The  first  entry  is 
under  the  date  Ap.  25,  1324,  and  runs  as  follows:  — 

"  To  Henry  Law,  Will  de  Shene,  John  Petimari,  Robyn  Hod, 
Simon  Hod,  Robert  Traske,  and  others  for  services  of  these  29 
porters,  from  the  23rd  day  of  March  to  the  21  st  day  of  April,  in 
all  28  days,  at  $d.  per  day  each,  £10  35." 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  Robin  Hood  was  in  the 
service  of  the  King  in  March,  1324,  and  as  Edward  II. 
was  in  Nottingham  about  Christmas  of  1323,  it  appears 
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quite  justifiable  to  assume  that  the  Robin  Hood  mentioned 
in  this  entry  was  none  other  than  our  hero  of  the  Lincoln 
green. 

Throughout  these  entries  the  erratic  character  of  the 
man  is  plainly  seen,  for  instance,  on  May  i/th,  when  the 
other  porters  were  paid  in  full  Robin  Hood  has  5  days 
deducted  for  absence,  and  on  June  3Oth  nothing  whatever 
is  paid  him.  On  August  2ist  he  again  loses  eight  days, 
and  when  the  next  pay-day  comes  round,  he  has  nothing 
at  all  to  draw,  for  he  had  been  absent  all  the  time.  And 
so  this  goes  on  until  finally  on  November  22nd  we  find  an 
entry  to  the  effect  that  Robyn  Hod  had  left  the  King's 
service,  thus  agreeing  moderately  well  with  the  account 
given  in  the  "  Lytell  Geste,"  where  it  is  stated  that  Robin 
Hood  was  in  the  service  of  the  Court  for  a  period  of  15 
months. 

In  addition  to  the  "  Lytell  Geste,"  many  shorter  ballads 
were  built  up  on  the  groundwork  of  Robin's  adventures. 

Of  these  the  most  ancient  is  "  Robin  Hood  and  the 
Monk."  It  runs  thus  :  — 

In  somer,  when  the  shawes  be  sheyne, 
And  leves  be  large  and  longe, 
Hit   is   fulle   mery  in    feyre   foreste, 
To   here   the    foulys   songe. 

To  see  the  dere  draw  to  the  dale, 
And   leve   the  hilles  hee, 
And  shadow  him  in  the  leves  greene, 
Under  the  greenwood  tree. 

Hit  befel  on  Whitsuntide, 
Early  in  a  May  mornyng, 
The  son   up  very   faire  gan   shyne, 
And  the  briddis  merrie  gan  syng 

On  this  particular  May  morning  Robin,  who,  as  before 
stated,  was  a  good  and  holy  man,  had  a  great  desire  to 
attend  the  mass  at  St.  Mary's  Church  in  Nottingham,  and 
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not  even  the  Sheriff  and  all  his  men  shall  cause  him  to 
forego  his  devotions. 

So  Robin  goes,  but  he  is  recognised  and  betrayed  by  a 
monk,  who  at  once  informs  the  Sheriff  of  his  presence 
there. 

Rise   up,    he    said,    them   proude    Sheriff, 
Buske    thee,    and   make    thee   bowne, 
For   I    have   spyed    the    Kynge's   felone, 
For  soothe   he   is   in    this   towne. 

The  Sheriff  goes  to  St.  Mary's,  and  finds  his  friend 
Robin  at  prayer.  But  Robin,  not  to  be  caught  napping, 
is  soon  on  the  defensive,  and  slays  twelve  men  with  his 
own  hand,  and  breaks  his  sword  over  the  head  of  the 
Sheriff.  Little  John  comes  to  the  rescue,  and  all  escape 
to  have  their  revenge  later  on  by  capturing  the  traitorous 
monk,  and  cutting  off  his  head. 

The  ballad,  "  Robin  Hood  and  the  Curtail  Friar,"  is 
worthy  of  notice,  as  it  is  the  only  one  of  any  antiquity 
which  gives  us  a  hint  as  to  the  origin  of  the  character  of 
Friar  Tuck.  This  is  evidently  from  the  same  source  as 
the  preceding  ballad,  the  first  verse  being  practically  a 
paraphrase  of  the  former's  opening  stanza. 

In   somer   time,    when    leves  grow  green, 
And   flowers   are   fresh   and   gay, 
Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men, 
They   were   disposed   to   play. 

And  whilst  at  play  Will  Scadlock  challenges  Robin  to 
fight  a  certain  curtail  Friar  of  Fountain's  Abbey,  who  was 
renowned  for  his  strength  and  skill  with  bow  and  quarter- 
staff.  Robin  accepts  the  challenge,  and  sets  out  to  seek 
his  opponent. 

And    coming    unto    Fountain    Dale, 
No   farther    would   he   ride, 
There  he  was  'ware  of  the   curtail   Friar, 
Walking   by   the   water   side. 
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The  Friar  had  on  a  harnesse  good, 
On  his  head  a  cap  of  steel, 
Broad   sword   and  buckler  by   his   side, 
And  they  became  him  weele. 

Robin  demands  that  the  curtail  friar  shall  carry  him  over 
the  water  lest  he  thrash  him,  and  the  friar  obeys.  Hut 
when  he  lands  his  burden  on  the  other  side  he  declares 
that  Robin  shall  carry  him  back.,  which  he  does,  and  the 
situation  is  pretty  much  as  it  was  in  the  beginning.  Robin 
thinks  it  time  to  get  the  upper  hand,  and  in  a  tone  of 
authority  orders  the  friar  to  once  more  carry  him  across. 
The  friar  consents,  but  when  he  gets  in  the  middle  he 
throws  Robin  into  the  stream. 

This  brings  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  both  set  to  in  really 

good  earnest,  and  fight  from  ten  in  the  morning  to  four 

in  the  afternoon,  when  Robin  has  to  declare  himself  beaten. 

1  he  two  make  friends,  and  Robin  persuades  the  friar  to 

join  the  party  of  which  he  is  the  head. 

This  ballad  accounts  for  the  introduction  of  Friar  Tuck 
into  the  story,  although  he  is  not  mentioned  by  name,  nor 
was  he  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  1 5th  century. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  surname  of  "  Tuck"  was 
applied  generally  to  a  certain  order  of  friars,  who  were 
distinguished  by  having  their  garments  "tucked"  or  rolled 
round  the  waist  by  means  of  a  cord  or  girdle,  and  Chaucer 
says  of  the  Reve  in  the  Canterbury  Tales : 

Tucked  he  was  as  is  a  friar  about. 

But  this  merely  by  the  way.  Like  Friar  Tuck,  Maid 
Marian  was  not  an  original  character  in  the  Robin  Hood 
cycle,  for  she  does  not  receive  any  notice  until  about  lOoo, 
when  she  appeared  on  the  stage  in  two  plays  written  by 
Anthony  Mundy  and  Henry  Chettle,  namely,  '  The 
Downfall  and  Death  of  Robert  Earl  of  Huntingdon." 

Here  she  is  represented  to  be    Matilda,    daughter    of 
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Robert  Lord  Fitzwater,  and  that  she  assumed  the  name  of 
Maid  Marian  when  she  became  the  companion  of  Robin 
Hood  in  his  forest  life. 

In  connection  with  these  plays,  there  is  an  interesting 
memorandum  in  the  account-book  of  Phillip  Henslowe, 
the  proprietor  of  the  Rose  Theatre  on  the  Bank  Side. 

Lent  unto  Roberte  Shawe,  on  the  i8th  of  November,  1598,  to 
lend  unto  Mr.  Chettle,  upon  the  mending  of  the  first  part  of 
Robert  Hood,  the  sum  of  IDS. 

Robin  Hood  must  have  been  sadly  in  need  of  repair  at 
this  time,  for  further  on  is  another  entry :  —  •"  For  the 
mending  of  Robin  Hood  for  the  Corte,"  a  note  which 
also  points  to  the  fact  that  a  performance  of  one  or  other 
of  these  plays  was  given  before  Royalty.  The  chief 
characters  represented  are  King  Richard  the  First,  Prince 
John,  Robert  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  afterwards  Robin  Hood, 
Little  John,  Friar  Tuck,  Will  Scarlet,  Arthur  a  Bland,  a 
tanner  of  Nottingham,  Much,  the  Miller's  Son,  Queen 
Elinor,  and  Matilda,  daughter  of  Earl  Fitzwater,  after- 
wards Maid  Marian. 

In  the  opening  of  the  drama  the  hero  is  betrothed  to 
Matilda,  and  between  the  two  exists  a  strong  affection. 
Elinor  the  Queen  is  in  love  with  Robert,  and  John  the 
Prince  with  Matilda. 

To  quote  the  lines  of  the  play :  — 

Those  two  that  seek  to  part  these  lovely  friends 
Are  Elinor  the  Queen,  and  John  the  Prince, 
She  loves   Earl   Robert,    he   Maid    Marian, 
Butvainly  for  their  dear  affect  is  such, 
As  only  death  can  sunder  their  true  loves. 

Earl  Robert  is  proclaimed  an  outlaw  by  his  uncle, 
Gilbert  Hood,  Prior  of  York,  and  the  Sheriff  of  Notting- 
ham proposes  to  sieze  him  whilst  at  a  feast  given  in  honour 
of  Matilda.  ,News  is  brought  to  Robin,  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Little  John  he  escapes,  taking  with  him 
Matilda,  as  he  tells  her 
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To  clear  these  clouds, 

And  with  the  sunny  beams  of  thy   bright   eyes, 

Drink  up  the  mists  of  sorrow  that  ari.»e. 

And  so  on  through  the  play  the  threads  of  the  incidents 
recorded  in  the  "Lytell  Geste"  are  spun  into  a  dramatic 
production,  but  the  times,  places,  and  characters  are  altered 
and  transposed  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  actors'  art. 
The  play  contains  many  good  points,  and  the  sayings 
are  frequently  crisp  and  neat,  as  for  example,  Prince  John, 
referring  to  Earl  Robert,  says  :  — 

Now  is  this  comet  shot  into  the  sea, 
Or  lies  like  slime  upon  the  sullen  earth. 
Come,  he  is  dead,  else  we  should  hear  of  him. 

Again  :  — 

A  sudden  puff  of  wind,  a  lightning  flash, 
A   bubble   on   the   stream   doth   longer   dure, 
Than  doth  the  purpose  of  their  promise  bide. 

And  the  outlawed  Earl  breathes  a  spirit  of  contentment 
when  he  exclaims  :  — 

For  what  in  wealth  we  want,  we  have  in  flowers, 
And  what  we  lose  in  halls,  we  have  in  bowers. 

In  the  end  Robin  Hood  is  pardoned  by  Richard  of  the 
Lion  Heart,  and  marries  Matilda,  his  Maid  Marian,  and  so 
the  curtain  is  rung  down.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this 
work  the  period  of  Robin  Hood's  life  is  located  at  the 
close  of  the  I2th  century.  Now  whatever  was  the  exact 
date  at  which  Robin  Hood  lived,  I  can  find  no  authority 
whatever  for  placing  him  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First. 

With  regard  to  the  characters — the  assumption  that 
Robin  Hood  was  an  outlawed  Earl  of  Huntingdon  is 
equally  unfounded,  and  here  it  may  be  interesting  to  note 
that  the  real  Earl  of  Huntingdon  at  this  period  was  David, 
brother  of  William  King  of  Scotland 

Equally  unsupported  is  Maid  Marian's  pedigree,  al- 
though there  are  some  grounds  for  supposing  that  Robin 
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Hood's  wife's  name  was  Matilda,  for  in  the  Wakefield 
Court  record  one  Robertus  Hood,  whose  wife's  name  was 
Matilda,  is  mentioned  in  1316  as  having  been  concerned 
in  some  land  transactions  with  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Staynton.  Also  that  some  time  after  this  an  Elizabeth 
Staynton  was  Prioress  of  Kirklees,  so  that  it  seems  quite 
possible  that  there  was  some  connection  between  the  two 
families,  as  is  alluded  to  in  the  closing  stanzas  of  the 
"Lytell  Geste." 

The  characters  of  Little  John  and  Will  Scarlet  are  not 
very  much  distorted,  and  the  entry  of  Friar  Tuck  is  not 
without  justification,  but  the  introduction  of  Queen  Elinor 
and  other  royalties  into  this  simple  pastoral  conception  is 
quite  unwarrantable,  inasmuch  as  not  only  is  it  improbable 
that  they  were  associated  with  Robin  Hood,  but  there  is 
not  the  slightest  possibility  that  such  was  the  case. 

Coming  now  to  more  modern  times,  Thomas  Love 
Peacock's  idyll,  "  Maid  Marian,"  claims  our  attention.  It 
is  a  charming  little  work,  telling  us  in  poetical  prose  the 
incidents  recorded  in  the  ballad  rhymes.  It  was  written 
and  published  about  the  same  time  that  "  Ivanhoe  "  eman- 
ated from  the  pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Although  not  strictly  comparable  from  a  literary  point  of 
view,  these  two  works  have  much  in  common  ;  in  fact, 
were  it  not  pretty  well  established  that  "  Maid  Marian" 
was  actually  written  prior  to  the  publication  of  "  Ivanhoe" 
the  author  of  the  former  might  possibly  have  been  accused 
of  plagiarism,  so  closely  do  some  of  the  episodes  resemble 
each  other. 

But,  whilst  Scott  treated  the  subject  as  an  epic,  Peacock 
endeavoured  to  paint  a  word  picture  wherein  sylvan  beauty 
and  pastoral  simplicity  should  be  the  predominant  features. 

Just  one  quotation  from  the  many  gems  which  are  freely, 
scattered  through  the  work.  Brother  Michael,  the  counter- 


part  of  Friar  Tuck,  and  of  Scott's  Clerk  of  Copmaiihurst, 
in  one  of  his  rhyming  moments,  thus  comments  on  Kohin 
Hood  and  Maid  Marian:  — 

The  slender  beech  and  the  sapling  oak 

That  grow   by   the   shadowy   rill 
You  may  cut  down  both  at  a  single  stroke 
You  may  cut  down  which  you  will. 
But  this  you  must  know  that  as  long  as  they  grow, 
Whatever    change    may    be, 
You  never  can  teach,  either  oak  or  beech 
To   be   aught   but    a   greenwood    tree. 

Still  later  than  Peacock  is  Bullfinch,  who  in 
his  work  on  Mythology,  has  treated  the  subject 
more  or  less  fully  and  in  his  description  of  Robin 
Hood's  death  he  adheres  strictly  to  the  accounts  given  in 
the  old  ballads.  This  being  so,  it  is  distinctly  apropos, 
and  I  may  perhaps  be  forgiven  if  I  present  it  as  a  closing 
extract :  — 

Robin  returned  to  Sherwood  Forest,  and  there 
met  his  death.  For  one  day,  being  wounded  in  a 
fight,  he  fled  out  of  the  battle  with  Little  John,  and  being 
at  some  distance,  Robin  Hood  said  to  his  lieutenant,  "Now, 
truly,  I  cannot  shoot  even  one  shot  more,  for  the  arrows 
will  not  fly.  For  I  am  sore  wounded.  So  1  will  go  to  my 
cousin  the  abbess,  who  dwelleth  near  here  at  Kirkley  Hall, 
and  she  shall  bleed  me  that  I  may  be  well  again."  So 
Robin  left  Little  John  and  went  his  way  to  Kirkley ;  and, 
reaching  the  hall,  his  strength  nearly  left  him,  yet  he 
knocked  heavily  at  the  door.  And  his  cousin  came  down 
first  to  let  him  in.  And  when  she  saw  him  she  saw  that 
it  was  her  cousin,  Robin  Hood,  and  she  received  him  with 
a  joyful  face.  Then  said  Robin:  "  You  see  how  weak  I 
am  ;  therefore,  I  pray  you  to  bleed  me  that  I  may  be  whole 
again."  And  his  cousin  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led 
him  to  an  upper  room,  and  laid  him  on  a  bed,  and  she 
bled  him.  But  the  treacherous  woman  tied  not  up  the 
vein  again,  but  left  him,  so  that  his  life  began  to  flow  from 
him.  And  he,  finding  his  strength  leaving  him,  sought  to 
escape  ;  but  he  could  not,  for  the  door  was  locked,  and 
the  casement  window  was  so  high  that  he  might  not  leap 
down  from  it.  Then  knowing  that  he  must  die,  he  reached 
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forth  his  hand  for  his  bugle  horn,  which  lay  by  him  on  the 
bed,  and  setting  his  horn  to  his  mouth  he  blew  weakly, 
though  with  all  his  strength,  three  blasts  upon  it.  And 
Little  John,  as  he  sat  under  the  tree  in  the  greenwood, 
heard  his  blowing,  and  said.  "  Now  must  Robin  be  near 
unto  death,  for  his  blast  is  very  weak."  And  he  got  up 
and  ran  to  Kirkley  Hall  as  fast  as  he  might.  And  coming 
to  the  door,  he  found  it  locked  ;  but  he  broke  it  down,  and 
so  came  to  Robin  Hood.  And,  coming  to  the  bed,  he  fell 
upon  his  knees  and  said,  "  Master,  I  beg  a  boon  of  thee — 
that  thou  lettest  me  burn  down  Kirkley  Hall  and  all  the 
nunnery."  "  Nay,"  quoth  Robin,  for  never  in  my  life  did  I 
hurt  a  woman,  or  man  in  woman's  company,  nor  shall  it 
be  when  I  die.  But  for  me>  give  me  my  long  bow,  and  I 
will  let  fly  an  arrow,  and  where  you  shall  follow  the  arrow 
there  bury  me.  And  make  my  grave  long  and  broad, 
that  I  may  rest  easily,  and  place  my  head  upon  a  green 
sod,  and  place  my  bow  at  my  side."  And  these  words 
Little  John  readily  promised  him,  so  that  Robin  Hood  was 
pleased.  And  they  buried  him  as  he  had  asked,  an  arrow 
shot  from  Kirkley  Hall. 

To  my  mind  the  closing  hours  of  the  outlaw's  life  could 
not  have  been  more  sympathetically  described  than  they 
have  been  by  Bullfinch.  He  endeavoured  to  write  in 
sweet,  simple,  and  concise  English  the  closing  chapters  to 
one  of  England's  sweetest  and  simplest  romances,  and  I 
think  he  succeeded. 

The  May  Games  and  the  Morris  Dance  have  always 
been  closely  associated  with  Robin  Hood  and  his  compan- 
ions, and  have  undoubtedly  been  largely  instrumental  in 
spreading  the  story  of  their  adventures,  and  in  naming 
localities  after  their  chief.  I  do  not  here  allude  to  the  dis- 
tricts, say  of  Barnsdale  and  Sherwood,  for  here  I  do  believe 
the  outlaw  really  lived  ;  but  to  such  outlying  places  as  are 
too  distant  for  us  to  suppose  Robin  Hood  ever  visited,  and 
which  are  scattered  over  almost  every  county  in  as  great 
a  profusion  as  the  chairs,  tables,  and  cauldrons  dedicated 
to  King  Arthur  and  the  devil. 

For   instance,   we    frequently    find    mention    of    Robin 
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Hood's  Bay,  Robin  Hood's  Hill,  his  Butts,  his  mark,  or  his 
Pennystone.  These  were  the  places  resorted  to  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Morris  Dance,  when  the  people  went 
a-Maying. 

Two  in  particular — his  butts  and  his  mark — have  a  re- 
markable significance,  when  we  consider  that  Robin  Hood, 
the  chief  character  of  the  Morris,  may  also  be  regarded  as 
the  patron  saint  of  archery.  Then  again,  one  man  would 
undertake  the  same  character  year  after  year,  and  so 
would  become  known  by  the  name  of  the  person  he  repre- 
sented. As  a  result  of  this  we  have  a  multiplication  of 
cottages  and  graves  said  to  have  been  occupied  either  be- 
fore or  after  death,  by  one  or  other  of  the  principals. 

The  place  of  burial  of  Little  John  is  claimed  by  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  Scotland 

Mr.  Hall,  in  "Friendship's  Offering,"  tells  us  that  a  grave 
in  Hathersage  Churchyard  known  to  the  inhabitants  as 
the  one  containing  the  remains  of  Little  John,  was  opened 
by  a  curious  person  many  years  ago,  and  several  bones  of 
an  uncommonly  large  size  were  found  therein,  which,  so 
says  tradition,  could  have  belonged  to  none  other  than 
Robin  Hood's  faithful  follower.  A  Scottish  historian  re- 
cords how  his  bones  were  found  in  the  Kirk  of  Pette,  and 
adds :  "  He  has  been  fourteen  feet  of  height,  which  shows 
how  strong  and  square  people  grew  in  our  region  before 
they  became  effeminate  with  intemperance  of  mouth."  An 
Irish  writer  further  relates  that  Little  John  fled  to  Ireland 
for  safety  after  the  death  of  Robin  Hood.  The  fates 
seemed  to  have  pursued  him  across  the  water,  for  we  are 
afterwards  told  that  he  was  publicly  executed  for  robbery 
on  Abor  Hill,  Dublin. 

That  the  Robin  Hood  or  May  Games  had  a  wonderful 
hold  on  the  people  is  shown  by  an  anecdote  in  Bishop 
Latimer's  twelfth  sermon  preached  before  Edward  the 
Sixth. 
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The  good  bishop  was  riding  on  a  journey  homeward 
from  London,  and  thinking  to  make  the  best  use  of  his 
time,  sent  word  overnight  that  he  would  preach  at  a  cer- 
tain church  on  the  morrow,  that  being  a  holiday  But  his 
sorrow  and  surprise  were  great,  for  when  he  arrived  at  the 
church  next  day,  he  found  it  empty  and  the  doors  fast 
locked. 

"  I  tarried  there  half-an-hour  and  more,"  he  says,  "  and 
at  last  the  key  was  found,  and  one  of  the  parish  came  to 
me  and  said  :  '  Sir,  this  is  a  busy  day  with  us,  we  cannot 
hear  you,  for  it  is  Robin  Hood's  day.  The  parish  has 
gone  abroad  to  gather  for  Robin  Hood,  I  pray  you  hinder 
them  not'  I  thought  my  rochet  should  have  been  re- 
garded, though  I  were  not ;  but  it  would  not  serve  ;  I  was 
fain  to  give  place  to  Robin  Hood's  men." 

Such  is  a  scanty  review  of  the  chief  points  in  the  litera- 
ture of  Robin  Hood,  and  with  these  before  us  what  con- 
clusion can  we  arrive  at  with  regard  to  his  life  history 
and  his  characteristics? 

To  briefly  recapitulate.  What  we  do  know  is  this  : 
That  John  of  Fordun  mentions  him  as  having  lived  about 
1265,  but  no  definite  date  is  given.  Next  there  is  the 
ballad  evidence  from  which  we  gather  that  he  lived 
through  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  and  the  early  years  of 
Edward  III. 

This  is  supported  by  the  entries  in  the  "  Journal  de  la 
Chambre,"  where  it  is  stated  that  he  was  in  the  service  of 
the  King  in  1324  or  1325. 

After  he  left  the  Court  the  ballads  say  that  he  lived  for 
a  further  period  of  20  years,  which  would  bring  the  date  of 
his  death  to  about  1345.  Then,  supposing  that  he  lived 
to  the  age  of  80,  he  would  be  born  about  1265.  So  that 
Fordun's  general  statement  agrees  as  well  as  can  be  ex- 
pected with  the  accounts  given  in  the  "Lyttel  Geste"  and 
other  ballads. 
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My  opinion  is  that  Robin  Hood  was  a  fnan  born  of 
parents,  who  were  perhaps  retainers  of  Simon  cle  Mont- 
ford.  After  de  Montford's  defeat  in  the  battle  of  Evesham 
his  followers  refused  to  bow  to  the  laws  of  his  victorious 
enemy,  and  so  they  became  outlaws  and  wanderers. 

Amongst  surroundings  such  as  these  young  Robin  would 
be  brought  up,  scorning  servitude,  and  knowing  no  laws 
but  his  own  desires.  Skilful  with  the  bow,  he  would  soon 
come  to  look  upon  the  stock  of  the  woods  as  rightful  food 
for  his  arrows.  Then  we  can  imagine  him  being  punished 
for  some  trivial  offence,  and  determining  to  be  revenged 
on  the  wealthy  ruling  classes. 

His  motto  was :  "Take  from  the  rich  and  give  to  the 
poor,"  and  although  hunted  by  the  authorities,  he  was 
secretly  beloved  by  the  people  who  were  frequently  the 
recipients  of  his  kindness.  And  so  his  name  has  been 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  as  a  benefac 
tor,  and  the  minstrels  have  tuned  their  harps  and  sung  of 
the  noble  and  generous  deeds  of  Robin  Hood  the  outlaw. 

And  now  just  a  word  on  behalf  of  England's  legendary 
heroes  generally,  on  behalf  of  those  ghosts  of  bygone  ages, 
whose  personalities  have  provided  food  for  some  of  our 
highest  conceptions  in  romantic  literature. 

Their  antecedents  are  too  frequently  not  understood  at 
all,  and  if  partially  understood,  then  as  often  misunder- 
stood. They  are  looked  upon  as  hackneyed  and  thread- 
bare subjects,  but  frequently  that  which  seems  most  com- 
mon in  literature  is  that  which  is  least  comprehended. 
Such  is  the  case  with  Robin  Hood — ins  true  historical 
value  has  become  lost  beneath  a  crust  of  popularism.  To 
him  do  we  owe  all  the  romance  of  the  county  of  Notting- 
ham, and  yet  how  few  of  the  visitors  to  the  district  of 
Sherwood  Forest  think  or  care  one  jot,  why  he  was  an  out- 
law, or  for  what  cause  he  fought. 
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When  all  of  us  are  dead,  laid  at  rest,  and  forgotten,  the 
names  of  our  national  heroes  will  still  remain  in  England's 
homes  as  bright  stars  of  romance  in  a  sky  of  cloudless 
commonplace.  And  it  is  for  a  better  understanding  of 
the  depths  of  our  favourite  legends  that  I  plead. 

Let  us  understand  the  historical  character  of  the  men  on 
whom  these  legends  were  based,  and  then,  and  not  till 
then,  shall  we  fully  appreciate  the  romances  which  have 
been  woven  about  their  lives. 


THE  POETRY  OF    LORD  DE  TABLEY. 
BY  TINSLEY  PRATT. 

T^HE  announcement  of  the  forthcoming  issue  of  an 
unpublished  prose  work  by  the  late  Lord  de  Tabley 
has  set  the  wise  ones  talking,  and  the  irrepressible  para- 
graphist  has  been  in  evidence.  The  work  in  question  is 
called  "  The  Flora  of  Cheshire,"  and  it  will  be  provided 
with  a  biographical  introduction  by  Sir  Mount-Stuart 
Grant  Duff.*  Amongst  other  comments  on  the  poetical 
work  of  the  noble  author  which  have  found  their  way  into 
the  papers  the  following  claims  attention  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Academy:  "  The  deceased  poet  laboured, 
I  fancy,  under  a  disadvantage  in  being  known  to  the 
public  successively  as  *  William  Lancaster'  (the  pseudonym 
under  which  he  published  at  least  three  volumes  of  verse), 
the  Hon.  J.  Leicester  Warren,  and  Lord  de  Tabley.  The 
British  nation  is  easily  befogged  over  people — such  as 
poets — in  whom  it  takes  no  particular  pleasure  or  pride  ; 
and  no  sooner  had  it  got  accustomed  somewhat  to 
'  Leicester  Warren '  than  Lord  de  Tabley  came  along  to 
complete  its  bewilderment.  Late  in  life  the  poet  secured 
some  measure  of  recognition,  but  his  vogue  is  not  likely 
to  spread  or  to  last  long."  This  piece  of  gratuitous  smart- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  A  cademy  need  cause  no  surprise 
•Sinoe  published  by  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
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in  the  mind  of  the  reader  when  one  remembers  that  an 
eager  public  accepts  as  its  ideal  the  turgid  deliverances  of 
;a  Davidson,  or  discovers  its  latest  Keats  in  the  person  of  a 
!Le  Gallienne.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  belittle  these 
estimable  writers,  but  if  one  cannot  accept  them  quite  at 
their  own  value  possibly  the  fault  is  in  one's  self.  Perhaps 
'the  Academy  might  have  added  that  Lord  de  Tabley  had 
certainly  not  learned  that  ingenious  method  of  self- 
advertisement  which  is  so  dear  an  acquisition  to  the  little 
gods  of  song  who  have  so  lately  discovered  a  nine  days' 
lease  of  Parnassus,  and  without  which  the  stock-in-trade 
of  no  poet-journalist  would  be  complete.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  very  certain  evidence  in  the  poems  them- 
selves that  Lord  de  Tabley  courted  seclusion,  and  looked 
with  considerable  aversion  upon  the  huckster  methods 
attending  the  publication  of  poetry  in  recent  years.  He 

himself  says  : 

The  balm  of  popular  success 

Ignored  his  inconspicuous  head, 
The  unction  of  the  daily  press 

In  inky  blessings  ne'er  was  shed. 

He  preferred  rather,  if  one  may  be  permitted  to  adapt  a 
line  of  Keats',  to  leave,  if  not  exactly  "  great  verse,"  at 
least  very  "  noble  verse  unto  a  little  clan,"  and  if  that 
audience  to-day  is  small,  it  is  certainly  not  lacking  in 
appreciation  of  the  retiring  poet  whom  it  delights  to 
honour. 

If  one  were  to  take  the  measure  of  a  poet  by  the  rules 
laid  down  by  those  who  demand  of  a  writer  in  verse  that 
his  work  should  be  moulded  by  the  events  and  thought 
of  his  time,  and  that  it  should  partake  of  the  nature  of  his 
environment,  Lord  de  Tabley  would  certainly  fail  of  his 
due  measure  of  appreciation,  but  the  same  law  would 
exclude  from  the  roll  of  fame  not  a  few  poets  wrhom  the 
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world  has  chosen  to  regard  as  divine  singers.  The 
influences  of  his  time  have  left  little  or  no  mark  <>n  the 
poetry  of  Lord  cle  Tabley,  except  perhaps  to  cause  the 
introduction  of  an  occasional  note  of  bitterness  into  his 
lines,  for  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  felt  keenly  the  lack 
of  appreciation  shown  by  the  reading  public  towards  his 
work  for  very  many  years,  and  if  a  tardy  recognition  came 
to  him  in  the  end,  doubtless  it  came  too  late  to  be  of  any 
appreciable  value. 

My  intention  is  to  deal  only  with  the  two  volumes  of 
poems  published  a  few  years  back  by  Mr.  John  Lane, 
which  contain  both  old  and  new  pieces,  and  were 
apparently  the  examples  of  his  work  by  which  their 
author  wished  to  be  known.  Possibly  the  lack  of  appre- 
ciation shown  by  the  public  towards  his  muse  may  be  due 
in  some  measure  to  his  choice  of  subject — many  of  his 
more  lengthy  pieces  being  inspired  by  the  rich  stores  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  and  dealing  with  such 
mythical  personages  as  Phaethon,  Orpheus,  Zeus,  Circe. 
Pandora,  Pan,  Aphrodite,  and  others.  Lord  de  Tables- 
defends  his  choice  in  these  words  :— 

I  see  the  maids 

Pierian  weeping  round  their  Hippocrene. 
The  ploughshare  of  this  sordid  Present  cleaves 
And  cuts  the  sacred  well,  and  boorish  feet 
Crush  in  its  sides.     I  think,  that  never  more 
Can  one  stoop  down  and  drink  :  and  rising  up, 
Flushed  with  a  tingling  inspiration,  sing 
Beyond  himself,  and  in  a  huckster  age 
Catch  some  faint  golden  shadow  into  his  page 
From  that  great  day  of  Hellas  and  Hellas'  gods  ; 
Which  these  wise  critics  of  the  City  of  Smoke 
Sneer  at  as  wrack  and  lumber  of  the  tombs. 

And  again,  in  4k  Echoes  of  Hellas"  he  tells  us  : 

O  !  Chc'ir  of  Tempe,  mute  these  many  years, 
()  fountain  lutes  of  lyric  Hippocrene, 
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On  whose  polluted  brink  no  muse  is  seen. 

No  more,  between  the  gleaming  vales,  one  hears 

Apollo's  footfall,  or  the  sobbing  tears 

Of  Daphne  budding  finger  tips  of  green. 

No  nymphs  are  bathing  with  their  huntress  Queen 

In  the  warm  shallows  of  the  mountain  meres. 

Great  Pan  is  dead  :  he  perished  long  ago. 

His  reedy  pipes  these  uplands  never  heard 

What  trembling  sounds  from  yonder  coppice  come  ? 

Some  ravished  queen,  who  tells  the  dale  her  woe  ? 

Nay,  since  the  maids  Pierian  here  are  dumb, 

The  nightingale  is  nothing  but  a  bird. 

But  the  subject  matter  of  Greek  myth  and  legend  need 
not  necessarily  be  ranked  as  "  lumber  of  the  tombs."  For 
when  the  attributes  of  the  poet,  such  as  were  possessed  in 
no  small  degree  by  Lord  de  Tabley,  are  added  to  the 
proficiency  of  the  scholar  the  final  result  of  such  combina- 
tion cannot  fail  to  be  a  work  of  beauty.  Has  not  Mr.  John 
Davidson  recently  told  us  that  the  poetry  of  the  future  is 
to  derive  its  inspiration  from  the  woman  in  unwomanly 
rags,  "  insisting  to  be  sung  ?  "  And  has  he  not  further 
told  us  that  the  poet's  pen  is  henceforth  fated  to  depict 
all  that  is  ugly  and  loathsome  in  the  life  around  us,  in  all 
its  naked  realism,  or  words  to  that  effect  ?  Truth  is  not 
necessarily  beauty,  although  Keats  has  declared  that  it  is. 
It  is,  therefore,  especially  necessary  that  we  should  keep 
a  firm  hold  upon  the  beautiful  mythology  of  Greece  if  we 
have  any  lurking  desire  to  escape  for  a  brief  season  from 
the  sordid  influences  of  the  present  time. 

Setting  aside,  however,  these  poems  on  classical  subjects 
there  is  still  left  a  fine  body  of  verse  of  quite  another 
character.  The  exquisite  "  Ode  to  Fortune"  is  a  piece 
which,  once  read,  cannot  easily  be  forgotten.  Again,  in 
such  pieces  as  "  The  Wine  of  Life,"  *'  A  Song  of  Dust," 
"  Amaranth,"  and  "  A  Song  of  faith  forsworn,"  Lord  de 
Tabley  touches  a  note  of  passion  such  as  is  unknown  in 
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the  pages  of  the  little  army  of  singers  of  the  present  day. 
Without  employing  the  sonnet  "  key,"  Lord  de  Tahley 
not  infrequently  unlocks  his  heart  in  the  lyric  form,  and 
perhaps  his  worst  fault  as  a  poet  is  the  persistency  with 
which  he  harps  upon  the  dark  side  of  life  and  circum- 
stance. Yet,  notwithstanding  this  defect  there  is  sufficient 
high  quality  in  the  work  he  has  left  us  to  deserve  a  lasting 
place  in  our  poetical  literature.  Perhaps,  if  there  is  no 
very  striking  originality  in  his  poetry,  Lord  de  Tahley 
never  descends  to  a  conscious  imitation  of  his  poetical 
masters,  but  occasionally  one  can  trace  the  influence  of 
Tennyson,  and  more  rarely,  that  of  Milton.  He  has  an 
irritating  fondness  for  the  word  "  daedal,"  and  one  could 
have  wished  perhaps  that  he  had  not  seen  tit  to  associate 
poetry  with  ale-firkins,  as  in  the  following  passage, 
although  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  has  the  countenance 
of  no  less  a  poet  than  Shakespeare  in  this  : 

:  He  came  no  king  of  beer  to  crowd 

The  jostling  streets  with  barrelled  drays. 

No  huckster  full  of  promise  loud 

To  sing  the  mighty  Mammon's  praise. 

But  whatever  his  shortcomings,  Lord  de  Tabley's  verse 
is  never  slip-shod,  and  those  who  can  appreciate  the 
delicate  workmanship  of  such  poets  as  William  Watson 
and  Robert  Bridges  cannot  surely  afford  to  overlook  the 
poetic  accomplishment  of  Lord  de  Tabley.  Perhaps  when 
we  have  recovered  from  the  dose  of  realism  with  which  Mr. 
Davidson  threatens  us  we  may  turn  with  renewed  /est  to 
him  and  to  such  writers  as  those  whom  the  Muse  has 
verily  inspired. 


SONNET. 

In    Imitation    of  A.  IT.,    an    Anonymous 
Elizabethan  Poet. 

"  THE  more  I  have  the  more  I  still  desire," 

Love  doth  but  feed  the  flame  that  Love  has  lit  ; 
Nor  Time  nor  Tears  may  wane  or  weary  it ; 
Or  Death  prevail  against  the  Sacred  Fire. 
Though  my  heart  burn  as  burns  an  ardent  pyre — 
Still  must  I  love — and  crave  more  love  from  thee ; 
And  should  Excess  e'en  set  my  Spirit  free 
What  joy  were  mine  thus  bravely  to  expire  ! 
Yet  want  I  Life — to  wish  and  want  the  more  ; 

Want  I  the  World— to  lay  it  at  thy  feet ; 
Want  I  the  Stars — to  cull  their  Heav'nly  lore 

Wherewith  to  veil  thee  in  a  Glory  meet ; 
Want  I  Eternity — wherein  to  pour 

From  raptured  lips  the  praises  of  my  Sweet. 

W.  R.  CREDLAND. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   COUNCIL   ON    THE    THIRTY- 
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HPHE  Session  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  now  com- 
pleted, has  been  full  of  varied  interest  and  attraction, 
and  the  Council  feel  that  they  can  warmly  congratulate  the 
members,  not  only  on  the  maintenance  of  the  high  level  of 
accomplishment  of  the  last  few  sessions,  but  on  the  enhanced 
value  and  importance  imparted  to  the  work  of  the  Club  by  the 
activity  of  its  Foreign  Section.  A  most  satisfactory  and 
encouraging  revelation  of  the  vitality  of  the  Club  was  made 
on  each  occasion  when  the  offers  of  papers  sent  in  were  con- 
sidered by  the  Council.  It  has  at  times  been  somewhat 
difficult  to  fill  the  syllabus,  especially  that  of  the  first  half  of 
the  session,  but  throughout  the  present  session  the  proffered 
supply  has  been  so  much  greater  than  the  requirement  that, 
to  their  regret,  the  Council  have  b:en  compelled  to  postpone 
papers  which  would  doubtless  have  proved  interesting  and 
valuable.  The  papers  read  before  the  Club  have  teen 
numerous  and  always  interesting,  and  several  of  them  have 
possessed  fine  literary  qualities.  They  have  been  diversified, 
in  the  usual  charming  manner,  by  the  contributions  of  the 
musical  members,  who  have  thereby  added  greatly  to  the 
pleasure  of  an  enjoyable  session.  Though  the  Club's  literary 
work  has  never  failed  to  receive  commendation  from  the 
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Press,  when  printed  in  the  Manchester  Quarterly,  yet  the 
magazine  has  not  so  far  obtained  any  hold  upon  the  public, 
because  no  adequate  effort  has  ever  been  made  to  bring  it 
under  their  notice.  The  printer  and  publisher  have  now  been 
changed,  and  the  Council  are  confident  that  the  new  arrange- 
ments will  considerably  increase  the  circulation  of  the 
magazine.  The  addition  to  the  membership  of  the  Club  has 
not  been  maintained  at  the  rate  of  recent  years,  and  it  would 
seem  desirable  that  members  should  make  known  its  attractions 
and  advantages  to  their  friends. 

Twenty-one  ordinary  meetings  have  been  held,  at  which 
twenty-three  papers  and  thirty-seven  short  communications 
were  read. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  papers  : — 
1898. 
Oct.  10.     With  Jonson  at  Hawthornden REV.  A.  W.  Fox. 

„    17.     Shakspeare's  London    J.  B.  OLDHAM. 

„    24.     Tuscan  Art L.J.OPPENHEIMER. 

,,    31.     Castile  and  Aragon    C.  H.  BELLAMY. 

Nov.    7.     The  Scottish  Jacobites THOS.NEWBIGGING. 

„    14.     Modern  Opera    EGBERT  PEEL. 

„    21.     Southey's  Thaldba W.  V.  BURGESS. 

,,    28.     Charles  Dibdin N.  DUMVILLE. 

Dec.    5.     Anthony  Trollope FREDK.  BARKER. 

,,    12.     The  French  Pyrenees    JOHN  WALKER. 

1899. 
Jan.    9.     Conversations  of  James  Northcote ERNEST  FLETCHER. 

„    16.     Theocritus  REV.  A.  W.  Fox. 

„    23.     Tim  Bobbin  and  the  Machine  Riots  of  1812 . . .  .Tnos.  KAY. 

„    30.     Enormity  of  Fiction J.  D.  ANDREW. 

Feb.    6.     Shylock  v.  Antonio    J.  T.  FOARD. 

,,      6.    Book  Illustration    ED.  IRELAND. 

,,    13.     Winthrop  M.  Praed  JOHN  MORTIMER. 

„    20.     Arthur  O'Shaughnessy LAURENCE  CLAY. 

„    27.     Robin  Hood     GEO.  A.  SHAW. 

Mar.   6.     Ivan  Vazoff     JOSEPH  ANGELOFF. 

„      6.     Omar  Khayyam K.H.FUNDUKLIAN. 

„    13.    Art  of  the  Last  Century    W.  NOEL  JOHNSON. 

,,    20.     Brandes'  and  Lee's  Lives  of  Shakspeare J.  T.  FOARD. 

The  short  communications  were  as  follows  : — 

1898. 

Oct.  10.  Hollingworth's  Mancuniemis  THOS.  DERBY. 

„    10.  Three  Poems TINSLEY  PRATT. 

,,    17.  Three  Sonnets    ABM.   STANSFIELD. 

,,    17.  Art  of  Clarence  Whaite    J.  E.  PHYTHIAN. 

„    24.  Omar  Khayyam GEO.  MILNER. 

„    31.  Tragedy  As  It  Was  Written     REV.  A.  W.  Fox. 
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1898. 

Nov.     7  William  Van  tier  Velde     K.  E.  MINTOS. 

,,    14.  William  Sanderson,  a  Lancaster  Poet  T.  CAXX  HI..IU-. 

„    21.  Mary  Cox  :  Her  Hook   Ei>.  MF.III  Kit. 

„    21.  Hilly  Bolton     J.  J.  GI.KAVK. 

„    28.  On  Reading     W.  K.  CKKI»LAXI». 

Dec.    5.  A  Word  for  the  Waits  Tiiim.N KWHICK>IX«J. 

„     5.  Thackeray  and  the  Law    KixiAit  ATTKIXK. 

„    12.  Down  the  Danube W.  V.  Brings*. 

1899. 

Jan.    9.  Evolution  of  the  Essay W.  V.  HriuiKiM. 

„    16.  Dialect  Verses     I\s.  BUIKKLKY. 

,,    16.  Theocritus'  Song  of  the  Cyclops TIXKI.KY  I'HATT. 

„    16.  Sonnet ABM.  STANKKIF.I.H. 

,,    23.  Byrom's  Poems THUS.  DKHHY. 

,,    30.  Humorous  Verses RKV.  A.  W.  Fox. 

,,    30.  Sonnet  on  Edmund  Spenser    ABM.   KTANHFIKI.H. 

„    30.  A  Song  Cycle N.  P.  THAMSKX. 

,,    30.  "  Hulking  Tom  "   W.  NOKI.  JOHXSOX. 

,,    30.  A  Poet  and  One  of  the  Muses JAS.  BKIKKI.KY. 

,,    30.  A  Dragon-fly  in  the  City  JOHN  MOUTIMKU. 

Feb.    6.  Sand  Dunes  of  Anglesea EKNKST  FI.KTCHKI:. 

,,    13.  Sonnet J.  A.  GOOHACUK. 

,,    13.  Notes  on  Masaccio L.J.OI'I-FMIF.IMKR. 

,,    13.  Poetry    of  Lord  de  Tabley  TIXSLKY  Pit  ATT. 

„    20.  Notice  of  J.  H.  E.  Partington THUS.  KA v. 

„    20.  Romance  of  Commerce JOHN  WIMOCK. 

,,    27.  Sonnet C.  E.  TYUKK. 

„    27.  Abuse  of  Words RKV.  A.  W.  Fox. 

Mar.  13.  Modern  Society  and  Literature    W.  J.  FLKMIXO. 

„    13.  The  Bury  Simnel ALKX.  TAYI.OH. 

,,    20.  Persephone  in  Hades    TIXSLKY  PICATT. 

„    20.  C.  J.  L.  Almquist J.  F.  L.  SANDIIACII. 

The  papers,  short  communications,  and  the  papers  read  in 
the  Foreign  Section,  numbering  together  76,  may  be  thus 
classified:  Art  and  Music,  10  ;  Bibliography,  3  ;  Biography, 
8;  Criticism,  23  ;  History, 6;  Poetry  and  Drama,  20  ;  Humour, 
2 ;  Travel,  4. 

FOREIGN    LITERATURE    SECTION. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  papers  which   have   been   read 

before  this  section  during  the  session  : — 

1898. 

Oct.  12.  Sonnets  on  Uhland    ARM.  STAXSFIKI.H. 

,,    12.  J.  P.  Richter's  Dream  of  the  (lend  Christ   AHM.  STANSHKI.H. 

„    26.  A  Dutch  Humorist— Multituli I.  F.  L.  S\XI»HAI-II. 

Nov.   9.  Gustaf  Geijerstam ALF.  SrnrM.\niKH. 

,,    23.  Sonnet  on  Goethe Aim.   ST\XSMKI.I». 

,,    23.  Verses:  "  The  Idle  Singer  '' TIXSLKY  PKATT. 

,,    23.  Carlyle  on  his  Contemporaries    FKKPK.  BAIIKKR. 

Dec.    7.  Sonnet AMM.  fc»TAXsFiKi.r». 

,,      7.  Omar  Khayyam TIXSLKY  Pi:  \  rr. 

,,    14.  Sonnet  on  the  Danube AMM.   STAXSFIKLK 

„    14.  Viktor  Rydberg J.  G.  A.  KIIOMN. 
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1899. 

Jan.  25.  Henrik  Ibsen J.  F.  L.  SAXDP.ACIT. 

Feb.  22.  Heinrich  Heine ALF.  SCHUMACHER. 

Mar.    1.  Gray,  from  a  French  point  of  view     Aim.    STANSKIKI.H. 

,,      8.  Maurus  Jokai J.  F.  L.  SAXDHACH. 

„    22.  Alphonse  Daudet    C.  T.  NEKDHAM. 

LIBRARY. 

The  Library  contains  580  volumes,  consisting  principally 
of  books  by  members  of  the  Club,  with  the  addition  of  some 
works  of  reference,  and  a  number  of  volumes  by  local  authors 
or  of  local  interest. 

Amongst  the  gifts  to  the  Library  and  to  other  collections  of 
the  Club  have  been  Mr.  Alan  Monkhouse's  novel,  "  A 
Deliverance  "  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Newbigging's  "  Essays  at  Even- 
tide "  ;  Mr.  W.  R.  Credland's  "  Days  Off"  ;  "  Miscellaneous 
works  of  Tim  Bobbin  "  (1818),  George  Borrow's  "Ballads," 
and  "  Etchings  by  W.  M.  Thackeray,"  presented  by  Mr. 
George  Thomas  ;  and  an  excellent  photographic  portrait  of 
Mr.  John  Page,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Club,  presented  by 

his  daughter. 

EXCURSION. 

The  annual  excursion  of  the  Club  was  made  on  Saturday, 
June  1 8th.  The  district  selected  for  the  visit  included  Sand- 
bach,  Little  Moreton  Hall,  and  Brereton  Hall.  The  day 
was  very  wet,  but  the  members  succeeded  in  enjoying  the 
trip,  the  whole  programme  being  bravely  carried  through. 

THE  MANCHESTER  QUARTERLY. 

In  accordance  with  the  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
Club  with  the  late  John  Heywood  for  the  printing  and  pub- 
lication of  the  Manchester  Quarterly,  and  of  the  annual 
volume  of  "  Papers,"  the  executors  of  Mr.  Heywood  gave  the 
Council,  in  September,  1898,  due  notice  of  their  intention  to 
terminate  the  agreement.  Arrangements  have  now  been 
made  with  Messrs.  Sherratt  and  Hughes,  booksellers  and 
publishers,  St.  Ann's  Street,  Manchester,  to  undertake  the 
printing  and  publishing  of  the  Quarterly  and  to  sell  it  at  the 
reduced  price  of  6d.  per  copy.  Under  the  new  terms  the 
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January  number  of  the  Quarterly  has  been  produced.  It  is  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Council  satisfactory,  and  the  circulation 
of  the  magazine  has  considerably  increased. 

PORTRAIT  01-  THE  HONORARY  SECRETARY. 

The  Council,  thinking  it  desirable  that  a  portrait  of  Mr.  \V. 
R.  Credland,  who  has  acted  as  honorary  secretary  of  the  Club 
during  the  last  twelve  years,  should  be  painted  as  a  mark  of 
the  Club's  esteem  and  appreciation  of  his  long  and  useful 
services,  issued  circulars  to  the  members  asking  for  subscrip- 
tions for  this  purpose.  The  replies  were  so  prompt  and 
numerous  that  the  work  was  at  once  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Reginald  Barber,  vice-president  of  the  Manchester  Ac  .demy 
of  Fine  Arts.  After  the  completion  of  the  portrait  i:  was 
shown  in  the  Autumn  Exhibition  of  1898,  held  in  the  Man- 
chester Art  Gallery,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Club  on 
February  13,  1899,  was  formally  unveiled  and  presented  to 
the  Club. 

CONVERSAZIONI. 

The  session  was  opened  on  Monday,  October  3,  1898,  by 
a  conversazione  held  in  the  Club's  rooms.  An  interesting 
collection  of  water-colour  and  other  drawings  by  the  President 
and  some  of  the  members  was  shown,  and  an  enjoyable  pro- 
gramme of  music  and  song  was  provided  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  John  Wilcock.  After  referring  to  the  proposed  work 
of  the  session  as  foreshadowed  by  the  syllabus,  Mr.  Milner 
spoke  on  the  desirability  of  encouraging  and  directing  the  taste 
for  reading.  The  session  was  terminated  by  a  conversazione 
held  in  the  Club's  rooms  on  Monday,  April  loth,  1899. 

In  addition  to  the  conversazioni,  live  papers  were  read, 
which  enabled  the  musical  members  of  the  Club  to  add  to 
the  pleasure  of  its  proceedings.  These  papers  were  Mr. 
Thomas  Newbigging's  "  Scottish  Jacobites,"  Mr.  Robert 
Peel's  "Modern  Opera,"  Mr.  X.  Dumville'i  "Charles 
Dibdin,"  Mr.  N.  P.  Thamsen's  "  Song  Cycle,"  and  Mr.  (i. 
A.  Shaw's  "  Robin  Hood." 
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CHRISTMAS    SUPPER. 

The  annual  Christmas  supper  was  held  on  Monday, 
December  19,  1898.  Mr.  George  Milner,  the  President,  was 
in  the  chair,  and  about  120  members  and  friends  met  to 
celebrate  the  occasion.  The  usual  observances  and  mum- 
mings  were  performed  with  great  ceremony  and  truth  of 
historic  detail.  Father  Christmas  was,  as  usual,  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  B.  A.  Redfern.  A  number  of  original  con- 
tributions in  prose  and  verse  helped  to  make  the  proceedings 
delightful  and  memorable. 

IN     MEMORIAM. 

The  losses  by  death  during  the  year  have  been  William 
Hardcastle,  Edwin  Law,  and  John  Page. 

MEMBERSHIP     AND     FINANCE. 

The  Club  has  lost  12  members  by  death,  resignation,  or 
being  struck  off  the  roll,  and  16  new  members  have  been 
elected.  The  number  now  enrolled  is  228.  The  treasurer's 
statement  shows  an  income  of  ^255  95.  id.,  and  an  expendi- 
ture of  £212  93.  yd.,  being  a  balance  of  income  over  expendi- 
ture of  ^"42  195.  6d. 
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TREASURER'S   STATEMENT,    1898-9. 

CHARLES  W.  SUTTON,  Treasurer  in  Account  with  the  Manchester 

Literary  Club. 
gr.  (Jr. 
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£      x.    «/. 
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Printing       and 
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It 

,'iti        li        '1 
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Expenses  :— 
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Proceedings. 


EXCURSION. 

SANDBACH. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  18,  1898. — On  this  day  the  members,  to 
the  number  of  about  forty  ladies  and  gentlemen,  took  their 
annual  excursion.  The  starting  point  was  Holmes  Chapel, 
where  a  time-honoured  function  was  once  more  observed,  that 
of  calling  to  greet  Mr.  Samuel  Gradwell,  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  club,  in  his  flower-surrounded  retreat  at  Rose 
Hill.  Thence,  through  the  wet,  the  party  drove  to  the  Bear's 
Head  Hotel,  Brereton,  where  a  substantial  lunch  was  duly 
considered.  Rain  fell  freely  during  the  repast,  but  it  cleared 
a  little  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  was  then  decided  to  carry  out 
the  programme  and  visit  Sandbach,  to  inspect  the  ancient 
crosses  in  the  market  place  and  the  Old  Hall,  now  an  inn  ; 
proceeding  thence  to  Little  Moreton  Hall,  and  returning  by 
way  of  Brereton  Hall,  which  the  party  had  been  kindly  in- 
vited to  inspect  by  the  proprietor. 

This  was  duly  and  bravely  undertaken,  and  had  the  weather 
been  fine  a  most  delightful  time  would  have  been  passed.  But 
nothing  could  damp  the  ardent  spirits  of  some  of  the  members, 
or  the  admiration  and  enthusiasm  of  others,  when  that  fine 
old  specimen  of  Tudor  domestic  architecture,  Little  Moreton 
Hall,  was  reached.  It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  money  is  being 
judiciously  spent  on  keeping  the  hall  in  repair.  Brereton  Hall 
greatly  interested  those  members  having  artistic  and  anti- 
quarian tastes,  and  much  regret  was  expressed  that  the  limited 
time  at  their  disposal  prevented  anything  but  the  most  casual 
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glance  at  its  antiquities  and  treasures.  Damp,  but  cheerful, 
the  party  arrived  back  in  Manchester,  and  as  they  separated, 
assured  each  other  that  they  had  had  a  delightful  day. 


OPENING    CONVERSAZIONE. 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  3,  1898. — The  opening  conversazione 
of  the  thirty-seventh  session  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club 
was  held  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Aytoun  Street.  The  club-room 
was  so  overcrowded  that  a  hearty  invitation  was  given  to  the 
younger  members  of  the  company  to  promenade  the  adjoining 
corridors  during  the  intervals.  An  interesting  little  collection 
of  water-colour  drawings  by  Mr.  George  Milner  of  scenes  in 
the  mountainous  regions  of  the  English  Lake  district,  Scot- 
land, Wales,  and  Norway,  was  on  view ;  and  Mr.  E.  E. 
Minton,  another  member  of  the  club,  exhibited  a  large 
landscape  picture.  The  musical  and  literary  arrangements 
for  the  evening  were  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  Wilcock.  The 
programme  included  an  original  composition  by  Mr.  B.  A. 
Redfern,  entitled  "  Our  Harvest  " ;  songs  from  Mrs.  Fred 
Lee,  Miss  Clara  Broadbent,  Mr.  Oliver  Heys,  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Patterson,  humourist ;  pianoforte  solos  by  Miss  Alma  Foster- 
Jackson  ;  and  humourous  recitations  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Roe.  Mr. 
Kedfern's  contribution  appeared  on  the  printed  programme 
as  follows  :— 

When  smiling  Spring  set  wide  the  door, 
And  bade  us  go  where  Nature  stands 
With  billowy  breast  and  bounteous  hands  ; 
Great  was  oar  glee.     And  thence  for  more 
Than  five  long  moons,  we've  laid  up  store, 
Have  sown,  reap'd,  glean'd  the  fertile  lands, 
— Or  haply  have  but  plough'd  the  sands — 
And  shall  we  grieve  that  Summer's  o'er, 
That  Winter  frowns  ?  Nay,  all  in  vain 
His  warning  chills  and  waning  light ! 
Glad  with  our  spoils  of  fruit  or  grain, 
Or  flowers  with  dew  and  sunshine  bright — 
We've  come  together  once  again, 
And  Harvest  Home  begins  to-night. 

The  PRESIDENT  (Mr.  George  Milner)  recapitulated  the  prin- 
cipal subjects  which  would  occupy  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers during  the  first  half  of  the  session.  One  of  these  was  on 
reading,  and  the  formation  of  a  home  library,  concerning 
which  a  communication  was  promised  by  Mr.  Credland.  He 
noted  this  with  pleasure.  The  public  generally,  and  the 
student  especially,  needed  guidance  in  reading  and  direction 
into  right  channels.  Danger  was  threatening  the  rising 
generation  on  two  sides.  Everybody  could  now  read,  but  what 
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was  it  that  everybody  read  ?  Were  not  time  and  energy  being 
frittered  away  by  aimless  fluttering  among  the  cheap  illus- 
trated magazines,  which  were  all  bits,  scraps,  and  catching 
fragments  not  much  better  than  the  "  big  gooseberry  "  column 
of  a  newspaper  ;  cohesion  and  consecutiveness  being  supplied 
only  by  longer  doses  of  fiction,  of  which  the  best  thing  one 
could  say  was  that  it  was  harmless.  He  noticed  the  other 
day  with  some  alarm  that  Mr.  John  Morley  had  been  recom- 
mending the  London  School  Board  to  establish  what  he 
called  newspaper  classes.  In  the  hands  of  a  very  competent 
teacher  the  newspaper  could  be  made  a  valuable  text-book, 
but  for  all  that  it  was  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction.  The 
other  danger  to  which  he  alluded  came  from  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. We  were  properly  and  wisely  paying  great  attention 
to  technical  education.  It  was  all  needed,  but  we  must  re- 
member that  large  and  capable  minds,  men  of  grasp  and 
power,  would  not  be  produced  if  fed  upon  technical  educa- 
tion alone.  On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  we  had  to  guard 
against  enervating  the  youthful  mind  by  feeble  trivialities  ; 
and  on  the  other  against  deadening  it  by  the  process  of 
choking  with  undigested  facts.  As  a  counterbalancing  and 
complimentary  influence  there  was  nothing  like  wide  and 
liberal  reading  in  a  good  library  and  among  the  really  great 
books.  Carlyle  was  still  right.  Our  library  was  the  best 
university,  and  our  most  useful  professors  were  the  professors 
of  books.  It  was  pleasant  to  think  that  Manchester  bade  fair 
to  become  famous  as  a  city  of  libraries.  The  other  day,  in 
an  old  dictionary  of  1765,  he  saw  the  following  entry  : — 
"  Manchester,  a  fine  town  in  Lancashire,  noted  for  the  manu- 
facture of  fustian."  We  made  fustian  yet,  literary  as  well  as 
the  other  they  would  perhaps  say,  but  we  were  not  so  cele- 
brated for  the  cotton  kind  as  we  were  formerly.  A  well-known 
fellow  citizen,  a  great  supporter  of  libraries  and  technical  edu- 
cation, told  him  after  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Library 
Association,  that  he  firmly  believed  Manchester  would  here- 
after be  better  known  to  the  world  by  its  libraries  than  by  its 
shirtings  and  madapollams.  Let  us  hope  we  might  be  able 
to  retain  our  prosperity  in  one  direction  while  we  achieved  a 
new  and  desirable  eminence  in  the  other. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  10.  1898. — The  first  ordinary  business 
meeting  of  the  Session.  MR.  GEO.  MILNER,  the  President,  took 
the  chair. 

Mr.  THOMAS  DERBY  read  a  short  paper  on  Hollingworth's 
"  Mancuniensis  ;  or,  an  History  of  the  Towne  of  Manchester." 
The  original  manuscript  of  this  work  is  in  the  Chetham  Library, 
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and  as  the  author  died  in  1656,  it  must  have  been  written 
more  than  two  centuries  ago,  but  was  not  printed  until  1839. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  did  not  discover  for  us 
more  fully  his  fellow  citizens  and  what  manner  of  nu*n  they 
were,  rather  than  so  largely  to  occupy  his  pages  with  the 
religious  disputations  which  seem  to  have  constituted  the  chief 
interest  of  his  day.  and  generation.  Yet  his  book  is  really 
interesting,  and  there  are  many  suggestive  little  notes  which 
help  us  to  realise  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  towns- 
folk of  Manchester  and  of  their  interests  during  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  author  was  zealous  for 
the  honour  of  the  town,  of  which  he  was  probably  a  native, 
and  misses  no  opportunity  of  recording  facts  that  tell  for 
its  credit. 

MR.  TINSLEY  PRATT  contributed  three  original  poems 
entitled  uGrasmere,"  "An  Address  to  the  Shade  of  Burns 
after  reading  Mr.  Henley's  essay  on  the  Poet,"  and  "  In 
Derwent  Dale." 

The  REV.  A.  W.  Fox  read  the  principal  paper,  entitled 
"  With  Jonson  at  Hawthornden." 


FOREIGN  LITERATURE  SKCTION. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  12,  1898. — MR.  JOSEPH  ANC.ELOFF, 
the  President,  was  in  the  chair. 

MR.  ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD  contributed  the  following 
original  sonnets  on  the  German  poet,  Uhland. 

TO  UHLAND. 
I. 

0  sweet-voiced  Singer  in  the  glorious  quire 

Of  German  singers,  heard  in  every  land; 

Nor  less  renowned  among  the  mighty  band 
That  roused,  in  German  hearts,  the  patriot  tire  ! 
Of  thy  sweet  singing,  Bard,  we  never  tire  ; 

For  in  thy  magic  verse  there  is  a  calm 

That  to  the  weary  spirit  bringeth  balm. 
And  all  must  praise  what  all  the  world  admire. 

A  lover  of  the  past,  as  of  to-dav. 

Tby  spirit  revelled  in  the  Old  liomance, 

And  lordly  castles,  knights  and  ladies  guy. 

And  deeds  of  daring  done  with  sword  and  lance. 
Breathe  in  thy  page  ;  but  oft  the  swelling  rhyme 
Is  filled  with  yearnings  of  the  present  time  ! 

II. 

Thine  is  the  voice  of  soothing  that  we  need  ; 

Thine  is  the  soul  of  pity  that  we  love; 

Thy  spirit  is  the  halcyon,  or  the  dove  ; 
Thou  bringest  healing  unto  hearN  that  bleed  ; 
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And  in  a  time  of  stress,  'tis  well,  indeed — 
When  the  hoarse  raven's  cry  is  in  the  air, 
And  loftiest  souls  are  weltering  in  despair, 
To  read  thy  verse  ;  yea,  it  is  well,  indeed ! 
And  from  my  soul  1  thank  thee,  Suabian  bard, 

That  when  the  storm  was  high  and  clouds  were  dark, 
Thy  muse  could  lift  her  white  wings  heavenward, 

Like  to  the  dove,  or  sky-aspiring  lark 
That  trills  his  joy -notes  out  from  heaven's  blue  cope, 
And  bids  the  world  below  look  up,  and  hope ! 

Mr.  STANSFIELD  also  read  a  translation  of  J.  P.  F.  Richter's 
"  Dream  of  the  Dead  Christ."  This  "  Dream,"  considered 
by  many  to  be  Richter's  masterpiece,  forms  part  of  his 
romance  "  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn  Pieces,"  and  was  ably 
rendered  by  Mr.  Stansfield  into  English  blank  verse. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  17,  1898. — The  chair  was  taken  by 
MR.  GEO.  MILNER,  the  President. 

MR.  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING  presented  a  copy  of  the  sixth 
edition  of  his  "  Hand-book  for  Gas  Engineers." 

MR.  ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD  sent  some  original  sonnets,  and 
one  of  them  on  the  burial  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  was  read  by  the  PRESIDENT. 

MR.  J.  E.  PHYTHIAN  read  a  short  paper  on  "  A  Phase  of  the 
Art  of  Clarence  Whaite." 

MR.  J.  B.  OLDHAM  contributed  the  principal  paper  on 
Shakspere's  London.  He  attributed  Shakspere's  historical 
knowledge  of  the  fifteenth  century  largely  to  contempor- 
aneous London.  He  illustrated  his  points  by  maps  and  quo- 
tations from  old  writers,  and  quoted  passages  from  Stow's 
"  Survey  of  London  "  in  explanation  of  lines,  scenes,  and 
expressions  in  Shakspere's  plays. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  24,  1898. — The  President,  MR.  GEO. 
MILNER  occupied  the  chair. 

MR.  ALAN  MONKHOUSE  presented  a  copy  of  his  novel, 
entitled  "  A  Deliverance." 

MR.  GEO.  MILNER  read  a  short  paper  on  Omar  Khayyam, 
in  which  he  spoke  of  the  extraordinary  attention  which  was 
just  now  being  paid  to  the  Persian  poet,  and  to  Edward 
FitzGerald's  so-called  translation.  The  latest  theory  with 
regard  to  this  interesting  literary  discussion  was  that  of  Mr. 
Heron- Allen,  who,  in  a  book  recently  published  by  him, 
pointed  out  that  FitzGerald  had  allowed  ideas  and  passages 
from  other  Persian  poets  to  influence  him,  and  had  even  in- 
corporated many  such,  bodily  in  his  rendering  of  Omar's 
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quatrains.  Therefore,  this  translation  of  hi?  became,  in  reality, 
an  embodiment  of  most  of  FitzGerald's  studies  in  Persian 
poetry. 

Mr.  L.  J.  OPPENHEIMER  read  the  principal  paper  on  Tus- 
can Art.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  fine  and  interest- 
ing  series  of  photographs  shown  by  the  oxy-hydrogen 
lantern. 


FOREIGN    LITERATURE    SECTION. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  26,  1898. — The  chair  was  occupied 
by  the  president,  Mr.  JOSEPH  ANGELOFF.  Mr.  J.  F.  L.  Sand- 
bach  read  a  paper  entitled  "  A  Dutch  Humorist — Multatuli." 

"MULTATULI." 

Edward  Douwes  Dekker,  generally  known  by  the 
pseudonym  of  "  Multatuli,"  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in 
March,  1820.  In  1840  he  obtained  a  government  appoint- 
ment in  Java,  where  he  met  the  lady  who  afterwards  became 
his  wife.  He  threw  up  his  post  of  Assistant  Resident  at 
Lebuk  because  the  Governor-General  ignored  his  representa- 
tions in  reference  to  the  extortion  and  tyranny  exercised  by 
the  Dutch  Government.  On  his  return  to  Holland  in  1856  he 
produced  his  novel,  "  Max  Havelaar,"  in  which  he  embodied 
his  experiences  in  Java.  This  book  established  his  reputation 
as  a  man  of  letters.  His  other  well-known  works  were 
"  The  Book  of  Ideas "  and  two  dramas,  "  The  Bride  of 
Heaven"  and  "The  School  for  Princes."  He  died  at 
Mainz  in  February,  1887.  Multatuli  held  a  very  peculiar 
position  in  the  literature  of  Holland,  being  as  isolated  among 
the  Dutch  as  Heine  was  among  the  Germans.  He  was  per- 
haps the  greatest  humorist  that  Holland  had  produced,  but 
his  humour  was  largely  mixed  with  satire  ;  he  was  as  un- 
Dutch  as  it  was  possible  for  a  man  born  in  the  Netherlands 
to  be.  Of  a  nervous  and  imaginative  temperament,  he  was 
the  direct  antithesis  of  the  bourgeois  Dutchman  of  his  day. 
To-day  in  Holland  Multatuli  is  a  name  to  conjure  with,  a 
synonym  for  life,  thought,  progress,  revolt  against  conven- 
tion, for  everything  that  may  be  called  modernity. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  31,  1898.  Mr.  GEORGE  MII.NER,  the 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox  read  a  short  paper  on  "  Tragedy  as 
it  was  written." 
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Mr.  C.  H.  BELLAMY  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  Castile 
and  Aragon."  Beginning  with  an  historical  sketch  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  which  when  united  formed  the  nucleus  of  modern 
Spain,  he  continued  with  a  descriptive  account  of  San 
Sebastian,  Burgos,  Toledo,  Segovia,  Saragossa,  Madrid, 
Tarragona,  and  Barcelona,  with  their  cathedrals,  churches, 
castles,  and  museums.  A  bull  fight  at  Barcelona  was  also 
graphically  described.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  series 
of  lantern  slides  from  recent  photographs  taken  by  the  reader 
of  the  paper. 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  7,  1898.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
GEORGE  MILNER. 

Mr.  E.  E.  MINTON  read  a  paper  on  "  William  Van  der 
Velde,  the  Younger,"  marine  painter  to  Charles  II. 

Mr.  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING  read  the  paper  of  the  evening  on 
"  The  Scottish  Jacobites,  their  battles,  songs,  and  music." 
The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  Jacobite  songs, 
sung  by  Messrs.  Butterworth,  Derby,  and  Wilcock,  accom- 
panied on  the  piano  by  Mr.  W.  Noel  Johnson. 


FOREIGN    LITERATURE    SECTION. 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  9,  1898.  Mr.  JOSEPH  ANGELOFF, 
the  President,  was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  ALFRED  SCHUMACHER  read  a  paper  on  "  Gustaf 
Geijerstam.  " 

GUSTAF    GEIJERSTAM. 

Geijerstam  was  born  at  Jonarsbo,  Sweden,  in  1858.  He' 
took  his  degree  at  Upsala  University  in  1879,  after  which  he 
settled  down  in  Stockholm  and  commenced  his  career  as  an 
author,  and  since  that  time  he  has  occupied  himself  with  the 
production  of  numerous  novels,  novelettes,  and  comedies. 
He  belongs  to  the  newer  realistic  school,  and  his  works 
deal  principally  with  the  labouring  classes.  His  purpose  in 
his  earlier  works  was  the  description  of  popular  life  from 
the  realistic  point  of  view,  and  he  did  not  attempt  to  com- 
bine this  with  idealism.  He  has  also  written  several 
polemical  pamphlets  dealing  with  the  "  Strindberg  "  question, 
a  question  that  has  caused  considerable  controversy  in 
Swedish  literary  circles.  In  his  novels  Geijerstam  deals 
chiefly  with  the  aspirations  of  the  younger  generation  and 
the  condition  of  the  industrial  population.  His  best  romances 
are  "  The  Medusa's  Head,"  "  The  Fight  for  Love,"  and 
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"  Sunreef,"  and  these  show  considerable  power  lx>th  from  a 
psychological  and  an  artistic  point  of  view.  Many  of  his 
novels  have  been  translated  into  the  French,  German, 
Russian,  and  Dutch  languages.  The  reader  had  made  a 
translation  of  Geijerstam's  "Sunreef"  into  English,  and  he 
gave  a  resume  of  this  work,  quoting  some  of  the  more 
characteristic  chapters  in  full.  The  scene  of  this  novel  is 
laid  on  one  of  the  many  islands  that  surround  the  Swedish 
coast ;  it  is  a  very  simple  tale,  simply  told,  but  with  a 
keen  eye  for  the  characteristics  of  the  lower  classes. 
Geijerstam  not  only  analyses,  but  vividly  represents  these 
fisher  folk  with  all  their  thoughts,  feelings,  prejudices,  and 
superstitions,  and  the  book  is  all  the  more  attractive  inasmuch 
as  the  author  is  in  very  evident  sympathy  with  his  characters. 
There  is  considerable  humour  as  well  as  pathos  in  the 
story. 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  14,  1898. — The  chair  was  occupied  by 
the  President,  Mr.  GEO.  MILNER. 

MR.  T.  CANN  HUGHES  contributed  a  short  paper  on  William 
Sanderson,  a  Lancaster  poet  and  journalist. 

MR.  ROBERT  PEEL  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  Modern 
Opera."  The  paper  was  illustrated  with  vocal  and  instru- 
mental selections,  from  several  of  the  most  admired  operas. 
The  instrumentalists  were  Messrs.  Harold  and  Samuel  Stott, 
Robert  Peel,  Walter  Hudson,  J.  Gibson,  C.  T.  Dewhirst,  H. 
Noppen,  and  W.  N.  Johnson,  and  the  solos  were  sung  by 
Messrs.  Butterworth,  Dumville,  Derby,  and  Wilcock. 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  21,  1898. — The  President,  Mr.  GEO. 
MILNER,  occupied  the  chair. 

MR.  EDMUND  MERCER  read  a  short  paper  entitled  "  Mary 
Cox — Her  Book."  The  book  in  question  was  an  old  vellum- 
covered  manuscript  book  of  recipes,  in  various  handwritings, 
and  from  it  Mr.  Mercer  built  up  a  fanciful  little  history  of 
Mary  Cox  and  her  life  story. 

BILLY    BOLTON. 

MR.  J.  J.  GLEAVE  contributed  a  brief  account  of  a  Yorkshire 
worthy,  "  Billy  Bolton,"  who  was  an  itinerant  grinder,  con- 
juror, and  minstrel,  and  whose  career  amongst  the  secluded 
dales  of  Wharfe  and  Aire  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  Words- 
worth's "Old  Cumberland  Beggar"  and  Scott's  "  Edie 
Ochiltree."  He  was  born  in  1796,  and  died  in  1881.  A 
memorial  cross  has  been  erected  over  his  grave  in  St.  Wilfrid's 
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churchyard,  Burnsall.  His  character,  though  tinged  with 
eccentricity,  had  a  strong  colouring  of  originality  and  true 
worth.  As  can  easily  be  imagined  his  visits  to  the  quiet 
Yorkshire  dales  and  granges  were  looked  forward  to  with 
pleasure  by  both  old  and  young.  One  of  his  lyrics  is  given  in 
Dixon's  "  Ancient  Ballads  and  Songs  of  the  Peasantry  of 
England." 

SOUTHEY'S  "  THALABA." 

Mr.  W.  V.  BURGESS  read  the  principal  paper  on  Southey's 
"  Thalaba  "  and  its  appeal  to  the  five  senses.  This  particular 
epic  illustrates  more  fully  than  any  of  the  others,  not  only  the 
point  in  view,  but  also  the  distinct  and  qualifying  character- 
istic which  pervades  all  the  most  important  of  Southey's  pro- 
ductions. Scenic  splendours  and  exquisite  delineations  of  ex- 
ternal objects  are  abundant  throughout  the  work,  but  that 
faculty  which  penetrates  within  the  mystery  of  the  arcana 
of  man's  inner  life  is  nowhere  evident.  Thus  the  poet, 
failing  to  excite  our  deeper  emotions,  strives  to  present 
material  things  in  such  a  manner  that  they  shall  strike  upon 
the  senses  with  no  uncertain  force.  This  object  has  been 
accomplished,  not  by  obscure  hints  at  unchanging  physical 
law,  nor  by  a  pantheistic  investiture  of  materialities  with 
spiritual  attributes,  but  by  the  sheer  compelling  force  of  a 
genius  whose  power  lay  in  pourtraying  natural  scenery  and 
sensations  with  unsurpassable  imagery  and  language. 
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WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  23,  1898. — The  chair  was  occupied 
by  MR.  JOSEPH  ANGELOFF,  the  President. 

MR.  ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD  read  the  following  original 
Sonnet  on  Goethe  : — 

GOETHE. 

As  in  the  forest-bounds  the  oak  tree  tall 

Spreads  his  huge  arms,  and  casts  his  shadow  wide, 
Of  giant  trees  the  mightiest  tree  of  all— 

A  leafy  heaven  wherein  the  sweet  birds  hide, 
And  with  their  songs  enchant  the  listening  ear — 

So  towers  Goethe  above  the  illustrious  band 
Of  German  singers — poet  without  peer, 

A  name  renowned  in  every  Christian  land. 
Master  of  science,  arts,  and  melody  ! 

Wisest  of  moderns,  yet  in  form  a  Greek, 
Mingling  the  old  and  new  most  wondrously ; 

Of  thy  full  meed  of  merit  who  shall  speak? 
Ripe  in  all  knowledge — whom  we  "Master"  call- - 
Thou  art  the  greatest  German  of  them  all ! 
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MR.  H.  TINSLEY  PRATT  read  a  short  original  poem  entitled 
"  The  Idle  Singer,"  stanzas  to  the  memory  of  William 
Morris. 

MR.  FREDERICK  BARKER  read  a  paper  on  Carlyle  on  his 
Foreign  and  English  contemporaries.  He  showed  how  the 
philosophy  of  Goethe  and  the  style  and  method  of  Jean  Paul 
Richter  had  largely  influenced  the  writings  of  Carlyle. 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  28,  1898.- -MR.  GEO.  MILNER,  the 
President,  took  the  chair. 

MR.  W.  R.  CREDLAND  read  a  paper  on  "  Reading,  and  the 
Formation  of  a  Home  Library." 

CHARLKS    DIBDIN. 

MR.  N.  DUMVILLE  read  the  principal  paper  on  Charles 
Dibdin.  So  long  as  the  English  language  is  spoken,  Dibdin 
will  be  remembered  through  his  songs.  Though  many  of 
them  may  be  commonplace,  yet  they  are  manly  and  healthy ; 
there  is  nothing  mean  or  vicious  in  their  construction.  He 
always  wrote  on  the  side  of  virtue,  humanity,  constancy,  love 
of  country,  and  courage.  His  first  appearance  in  Man- 
chester was  in  January,  1788,  when  he  gave  three  per- 
formances at  the  Bull's  Head  Hotel.  The  number  of  his 
works  amounts  to  eighty-six  plays  and  pantomimes,  besides 
about  twenty  pieces  written  and  performed  by  himself,  and 
his  songs  have  been  variously  estimated  at  900  and  1.500. 

The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  selection  of  Dibdin's  songs, 
which  were  sung  by  Messrs.  Dumvillc,  \Yilcock,  Derby, 
Booth,  Butterworth,  Ireland  and  Hollins. 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  5,  1898. — The  chair  was  occupied  by 
MR.  JOHN  MORTIMER,  Vice-president. 

Mr.  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING  presented  a  copy  of  his  "  Essays 
at  Eventide,"  and  MR.  \V.  R.  CREDLAND  gave  a  copy  of  his 
book  entitled  "  Days  Off." 

JAMES    STANDING. 

The  CHAIRMAN  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  R.  STANSI-IELD,  of 
Southport,  addressed  to  MR.  GEO.  MILNER,  and  informing 
him  that  subscriptions  were  being  obtained  in  Todmorden  and 
the  neighbourhood  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  memorial  to 
MR.  JAMES  STANDING,  a  dialect  poet  and  former  member  of 
the  Club,  and  inviting  the  co-operation  of  the  members  of  the 
Literary  Club. 
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MR.  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING  contributed  a  short  paper 
entitled  "  A  Word  for  the  Waits." 

MR.  EDGAR  ATTKINS  read  a  note  on  Th  ickeray's  early  con- 
nection with  the  law. 

MR.  JAMES  BRIERLEY  read  the  following  verses. 

GOD  BLESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 
A  CANVASSER'S  DKKAM. 

The  month  of  municipal  strife— October,  came  again  ; 

Once  more  I  took  my  canvass  books  and  met  the  driving  rain, 

To  tight  for  right,  the  public  weal,  our  candidate  and  fame. 

And  he  whose  name  we  burnish'd  now  was  Gascoyne  Norman  Coke, 

Who  yearned  to  join  the  jolly  band,  our  municipal  folk. 

Within  the  Council  Coke  declared  he'd  really  like  to  be, 

For  fat  and  feast  of  civic  life  would  suit  him  to  a  "  T  "  ; 

Besides,  the  Lord  Mayoi's  wine  would  save  the  water  and  his  tea ; 

So  I  canvassed  for  thi-i  candidate  and  strict  economy. 

Kach  night  I  canvassed,  drank  to  Coke  and  smoked  my  cigarette  ; 

Critil  the  clock  struck  something  I'm  permitted  to  forget, 

Though  in  domestic  memories  those  chimes  are  sounding  yet. 

One  night  when  barmey  sleep  had  stunned  the  sensitive  auricular 

And  harmonised  familiar  sounds  by  discords  in  particular, 

I  floated  to  a  land  of  dreams ;  or  rather,  be  it  said, 

The  land  of  dreams  came  floating  down  and  settled  on  my  bed, 

And  dream  fiends  came  with  one  X-rays,  and  looking  through  my  body 

Found  rheumatism  in  the  joints,  which  came  by  drinking  toddy  ; 

They  made  me  sign  the  temperance  pledge  and  called  my  liquor  shoddy. 

One  evil  sprite  then  bound  me  tight,  and,  standing  near  my  head, 

Recited  Austin's  poetry;  then  looked  if  I  were  dead. 

He  felt  my  pulse — what,  still  alive  !  then  I'll  return  below, 

Resign  my  high  commission  there— I  feebly  uttered  "  Go." 

He  seized  the  poet's  works  and  said,  "  Alf  Austin,  fare  thee  well, 

I'll  place  thy  works  in  gentle  heat,  but  where  I  need  not  tell. 

He  fled— but  I  had  suffered  long  ;  it  seemed  one  endless  night, 

And  all  my  locks,  which  erst  were  red,  became  a  snowy  white, 

And  here  I  pause,  but  not  because  the  dreadful  vision  fails, 

It  is  that  he  who  thirsts  may  drink,  "  God  bless  the  Prince  of  Wales." 

And  now  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  blest  there's  not  another  theme 

To  stay  the  sad  recital  of  this  ever-changing  dream  ; 

Half  sleeping  and  half  waking  I,  did  curse  each  wicked  sprite, 

Altho'  I  strongly  disapprove  of  swearing  in  the  night ; 

Then  slept  the  sleep  of  canvassers  who  love  a  party  fight, 

Deep  in  that  sleep  I  thought  I  went,  where  oft  I'd  met  before 

Our  brave  and  jolly  candidate  and  canvassers,  a  score, 

And  found  that  our  committee  room  was  multiplied  by  four, 

That  pencils,  lamps,  and  canvass  books  were  piled  upon  the  floor, 

While  mottoes  blazed  around  the  room  in  colours  as  of  yore  ; 

I  thought  the  slop- tap  Inn,  tho'  tied,  came  floating  past  the  door — 

We  canvassers  were  thirsty  then,  and  rushed  for  one  glass  more  ; 

Again  the  loyal  impulse  wild  each  thirsty  soul  assails, 

Hurrah !  we've  found  the  slop-tap  Inn,  "  God  bless  the  Prince  ef  Wales." 

Impelled  by  fate  I  now  relate  with  tears  what  next  befel, 
Should  I  refuse,  the  tragic  muse  would  come  the  tale  to  tell. 
High  on  a  chair,  with  graceful  air,  our  double  X  debater 
Was  on  all  local  questions  great,  on  social  matters  greater  ; 
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This  evening  Coke  excelled  himself,  because  it  was  hisnathur ; 

His  periods  all  were  rounded  off,  and  then  his  peroration 

Brought  down  enthusiastic  cheers — the  loudest  in  the  nation  ; 

And  here  the  Mayor,  the  gre.it  Lord  Mayor,  the  Corporation  gem, 

That  shines  upon  the  Councillors  and  blinds  the  Aldermen, 

Came  in  that  vault  with  civic  sword,  and  cut  Coke's  abdomen  ; 

Out  gushed  the  blood  upon  the  Moor,  the  great  Lord  Mayor  said  "Why! 

I've  let  the  saw-dust  out  of  him,  I  wonder  will  he  die." 

The  stream  was  long,  the  stream  was  wide,  it  covered  all  the  Moor ; 

"  Saw-dust,"  each  politician  cried,  and  Coke  was  seen  no  more. 

Now  on  that  dais,  that  means  chair,  where  late  our  hero  stood 

Before  he  ran  himself  away  in  granulated  wood, 

The  great  Lord  Mayor,  upon  that  chair  placed  Albert  Kdward  Guelph, 

And  said,  "Here  is  you)  candidate,  the  Prince  of  Wales  himself, 

And  he  will  now  address  you,  while  I  fetch  the  Burgess  Roll.'' 

The  Prince  said,  "  Gentlemen,  I  come,  I  come,  to  head  the  poll. 

I  come  to  toast  the  canvass  men,  and  whilst  I've  heads  and  tails, 

I'll  pay  for  drinks  of  fourpenny." — "  God  bless  the  Prince  of  Wales  '' 

The  drink  flowed  round,  the  drink  flowed  down,  the  Prince  held  up  his  glass: 

"  Here's  health  to  every  canvass  man  and  every  canvass  lass, 

And  let  the  case  be  what  it  may  your  candidate  is  brass ; 

What  rules  the  world  ?  the  sword,  the  pen  ;  ah,  no,  it  is  the  canvass  men." 

0  we  were  glorious  in  that  vault,  and  ever  could  have  been, 
For  ever  drinking  with  a  Prince  is  happiness  serene ; 

But  oft  when  happiness  essays  to  bless  the  human  race 

There  is  a  black  enamelled  friend  who  knows  the  time  and  place, 

And  he  instils  into  the  drink  while  foaming  in  the  pot, 

Disloyal  thoughts  and  wicked  words  a  gentleman  would  not. 

Out  spake  I  then  to  Wales  and  said,  "Whatever  do  you  mean  ; 

Are  you  in  truth  our  candidate,  or  am  I  in  a  dream, 

And  where  is  Gascoyne  Norman  Coke,  0  king,  in  embryo, 

He  was  a  model  candidate  and  one  of  us  you  know ; 

Who  got  the  Mayor  to  shed  his  blood  and  make  the  sawdust  flow? 

Three  cheers  for  Coke,  our  candidate  ;  I  swear  upon  my  soul 

That  whether  he's  alive  or  dead  our  Coke  shall  head  the  poll." 

The  Prince  replied  with  swelling  pride,  that  "  Mr.  Norman  Coke 

No  longer  was  our  candidate  because  he  didn't  smoke." 

He  bade  me  fetch  the  voters  up,  himself  would  head  the  poll. 

And  then  he  threw  right  at  my  head  the  City  Burgess  Roll ; 

1  tried  to  go,  I  tried  to  move  my  left  leg  and  my  right ; 
But  all  my  efforts  were  not  viewed  just  in  a  proper  light, 
For  anger  painted  Edward's  face  a  German-silver  white  ; 

His  panting  chest  burst  wide  his  vest,  because  it  was  too  tight. 

In  fear,  I  asked  to  be  excused  until  some  other  night; 

At  this  the  Prince  grew  furious,  took  out  his  half-penny  lead, 

And  wrote  down  in  his  pocket-book  "  Thou'rt  numbered  with  the  dead  ;  " 

Then  flourished  round  and  round  a  knife  ;  and  my  blood  began  to  freeze 

When  I  saw  the  mighty  weapon  he  had  stolen  from  off  a  cheese, 

And  he  screamed  "  that  hundred  thousand  voters  if  you  please  "  ; 

Then  he  made  a  rush  towards  me,  and  he  seized  me  by  the  hair, 

And  we  struggled  till  I  wakened,  and  his  highness  wasn't  th*re. 

And  now  may  I  for  ever  live  beneath  Britannia's  sails, 

And  have  the  privilege  to  sing  "God  bless  the  Prince  of  Wales." 

MR.    FREDERICK    BARKER    read    the    principal    paper    on 
"  Anthony  Trollope." 
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FOREIGN    LITERATURE    SECTION. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  7,  1898. — The  President,  MR. 
JOSEPH  ANGELOFF,  took  the  chair. 

MR.  ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD  read  the  following  impromptu 
sonnet : — 

ROUSSEAU   AND   RICHTER  :      A   CONTRAST. 

Jean  Jacques   to   France,    to   Germany  Jean   Paul, 

Great    was    the    gift    to    either    nation    here ; 
Richer  was  France,  but  Germany  above  all 

In   the   possession    of  her    Paul    so   dear. 
Prose   poets   both — true   poets   without   rhyme, 

But  masters  of  sweet  rhythmos,  all  the  same ; 
Nor  wrote  they  for  an  age,  but  for  all  time, 

And  each  sits  high  upon  the  Hill  of  Fame. 
A  prince  of  writers,  Rousseau  wrote  of  love  ; 

A  prince  of  writers,  Richter  did  the  same — 
A   theme   on   which   both   writers   are   above 

All  modern  writers  you  or  I  could  name. 
But   Paul's  love  is  with   tenderness  combined, 
While  Jacques   pours   all    his   passion  on  the  wind ! 

MR.  H.  TINSLEY  PRATT  read  a  paper  on  Omar  Khayyam, 
FitzGerald's,  and  recent  translations.  He  reviewed  all  the 
known  English  translations  from  the  astronomer-poet  of 
Persia,  including  those  of  FitzGerald,  M'Carthy,  Heron- Allen, 
Winfield,  and  Tarner. 

MR.  KARNIC  H.  FUNDUKLIAN  read  several  quatrains  of 
Omar  Khayyam  in  the  Persian,  showing  the  remarkable 
rhythm  of  his  verse. 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  12,  1898. —The  chaii  was  taken  by 
MR.  GEO.  MILNER,  the  President. 

MR.  W.  V.  BURGESS  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Down  the 
Danube." 

MR.  JOHN  WALKER  read  a  paper  on  "Cauterets"  in  the 
French  Pyrenees. 
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WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  14,  1898. — MR.  JOSEPH  ANGELOFF, 
the  President,  took  the  chair. 

MR.  ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD  read  the  following  original  son- 
net on  the  Danube  :— 

THE  DANUBE. 
Great   Donau !    many   mouthed   stream,    whose,  shores 

Breed   many   voiced   peoples— from    the   hills 
That  guard  thy  fount  to  where  the  Euxine  roars, 

And  oft  with  fear  the  boldest  mariner  fills — 
How  vast  a  part  of  the  great  Past  was  thine  ! 
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How  have  thy  waters  reddened  with  the  blood 
Of  the   embattled   nations,    now    that   shine 

Like  to  a  glass,  reflecting  hill  and  wood  ! 
"  Donau !"   deep-sounding   as   the   sounding    wavr, 

Thou   rollest   on   demanding    tribute   due 
From  the  broad  Theiss,   and  the  swift-flowing   Druvt, 

Whose  waters  mingle  with   thy      waters   blue  : 
A  thousand  streams  their  tribute     pay  to  thee, 
Thou  mighty  feeder  of  the  Pontic  sea ! 

MR.  JOHAN  G.  A.  RHODIN  gave  a  lecture  on  Viktor  Ryd- 
berg.  Rydberg  is  considered  the  greatest  Swedish  writer 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  present  century.  His  principal  works 
are  the  romances,  "The  Last  Athenian,"  "Roman  Days," 
and  "  The  Armourer,"  also  "  Teutonic  Mythology,"  and  a 
volume  of  poems.  "  The  Last  Athenian "  and  "  Roman 
Days  "  contain  his  best  work.  They  present  graphic  pictures 
of  the  periods  with  which  they  deal.  Rydberg  stands  ahead 
of  other  Swedish  writers  as  a  stylist,  and  has  done  much  to 
remodel  the  language. 


CHRISTMAS    SUPPER. 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  19,  1898. — The  annual  Christmas 
supper,  held  in  the  banqueting  Hall  of  the  Grand  Hotel, 
brought  the  first  half  of  the  session  to  a  pleasant  conclusion. 

MR.  GEO.  MILNER  (the  President)  was  in  the  chair,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  members  and  friends  met  to 
celebrate  the  occasion.  The  Literary  Club  is  the  only  body 
in  Manchester  which  maintains  some  of  the  old-time 
Christmas  observances,  and  these  mummings  were  performed 
with  much  ceremony  and  truth  of  historic  detail.  After  the 
President  had  taken  the  chair,  the  Boar's  Head,  held  aloft  by 
the  honorary  secretary  (Mr.  W  .R.  Credland)  was  carried  round 
the  room,  preceded  by  a  steward  and  followed  by  a  retinue  of 
gorgeously  dressed  gentlemen  singing  the  ancient  carol, 
"  Caput  apri  defero."  As  soon  as  the  supper  wah  concluded 
music  was  heard  without,  and  presently  Father  Christmas 
appeared  decked  in  the  traditional  costume,  and  his  attendant 
array  of  "guisers,"  gave  voice  to  the  rousing  carol,  "  Christ- 
mas comes  to  ye  bringing  gladness."  Reaching  the  high  table 
Father  Christmas  (Mr.  B.  A.  Redfern)  was  addressed  by  the 
President  in  verse,  and  the  monarch  of  the  merry  season 
replied  in  like  strain.  Then,  having  blessed  the  assembled 
company  and  wished  all  and  sundry  a  "  Merry  Christmas  and 
Happy  New  Year,"  the  "loving  cup  "  was  partaken  of,  and 
Father  Christmas  retired. 

During  the  after  programme  humorous  original  skits,  having 
some  of  the  members  of  the  club  and  their  erratic  doings 
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and  sayings  for  topic,  were  read  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox 
and  B.  A.  REDFERN,  and  a  number  of  appropriate  songs  and 
recitations  were  contributed  by  other  members.  In  proposing 
the  principal  toast,  "  The  Club  and  its  President," 

MR.  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING  said  that  on  that  occasion  the 
Club  departed  from  its  usual  procedure  and  lived  a  chapter  of 
literature  and  folk-lore  for  a  brief  hour,  in  an  attempt,  and  he 
believed  not  an  unsuccessful  attempt,  to  reproduce  the  quaint 
and  pleasant  English  customs  of  a  bygone  time.  After  thirty- 
six  years  of  existence  the  Club's  literary  activity  remained  un- 
impaired, and  in  fact  its  usefulness  had  extended  in  various 
directions,  more  especially  in  the  foreign  section,  which  was 
established  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  A  wholesome 
fellowship  prevailed  among  the  members,  and  he  had  no  fear 
that  there  would  ever  be  any  lack  of  that  spirit  whatever  their 
differences  might  be  with  respect  to  controversial  matters. 
Literature  happily  afforded  a  common  ground  on  which  they 
could  meet  and  fraternize.  It  was  difficult  to  speak  of  their 
respected  President  without  appearing  to  use  the  language  of 
exaggeration,  and  he  was  sure  that  he  expressed  the  senti- 
ments of  every  member  when  he  said  that  they  were  all 
proud  of  him. 

MR.  MILNER,  in  reply,  stated  that  he  had  occupied  the 
position  of  President  for  twenty  years.  He  had  seen  great 
changes  during  that  time,  and  many  familiar  faces  were  gone. 
But  through  all  changes  he  had  seen  the  Club  steadily  in- 
creasing, not  only  in  members  but  in  efficiency,  and  producing 
more  and  better  work  than  ever.  In  the  heart  and  centre  of 
the  busiest  region  in  all  England,  that  Club  was  a  standing 
evidence  in  favour  of  attention  to  the  things  of  the  mind. 

The  toast  of  "Our  Guests  "  was  proposed  by  MR.  EDGAR 
ATTKINS,  and  replied  to  in  a  brief  and  happily  phrased  speech 
by  the  MAYOR  OF  SALFORD  (Alderman  Rudman).  The  celebra- 
tion was  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most 
successful  of  all  the  long  series. 

The  REV.  A.  W.  Fox  contributed  the  following  verses  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  evening  :— 

LITERARY    BIRDS. 

AN    EPIC    FRAGMENT. 

We're  often  here  in  "  C'.oudland,"  on  Monday  nights  at  seven, 
When  Havanna's  spicy  breezes  make  us  dream — well,  not  of  Heaven  : 
Our  philosophic  members  take  us  up  into  the  clouds, 
But  our  Angell  loves  to   scatter  their  metaphysic   shrouds. 
'Tis  strange,  his  soothing  name  that  proves  his  origin  so  well 
Should  end  like  imprecations  with  a  rhythmic  double  L. 
But  I  fain  would  bid  your  fancy  from  Havanna's  reek  to  rise, 
To  that  fair  realm  of  "  Cloudland,"  which  shines  above  the  skies. 
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There  meets  a  learned  Club  of  sage  and  literary  birds, 

Who  listen  to  the  utt'rance  of  course  of  "  Winged  Words." 

Their  evenings  are  harmonious,  and  some  of  that  blithe  crew, 

Not  merely  write  good  papers,  but  sing  divinely  too. 

The  President's  an  eagle,    whose  genius   in  the  Chair, 

Instructs  and  gives  true  pleasure  to  the  birds  assembled   there  : 

Whene'er  they  hear  the  hammer,  which  he  hides  behind  his  wing, 

Like   "  four  and  twenty   blackbirds,"   they   all   begin   to   sing  ; 

And  though  unlike  their  ancestors,   they're   not  "  baked   in  a  pie," 

When  he  has  done,  to  follow  him,  the  birds  are  wondrous  shy. 

The  "  Nightingale's  "  our  Walker,   "whose  Christian   name   is  John," 

His  song,  like  Guadalquiver,  rolls  sumptuously  on. 

The  "Stone  Chat"  is  one  Stansfield,  whose  twitters,  swift  and  keen, 

Come  like  a  flood   of  commas,   the   reader's   words   between. 

Though     now     in     mundane     regions,     the     name     is     never     heard, 

There's    a    grave,    preadamitic,    sage    "Secretary-Bird." 

The  "  Pelican,"  is  Sutton,  true  keeper  of  the  purse, 

Who,  all  too  seldom,  utters  his  soul  in  prose  or  ver-<-  ; 

Is  it  modesty  which  forces  him  to  always  shut  his  beak, 

Or  is  it  that  his  heart's  too  full  to  suffer  him  to  speak? 

Our   Newton   is   Athene's   sage   emblematic   owl, 

A   musical,    instructive,    and   perhaps,    didactic    fowl. 

Stay,  can  it  be,  that  he's  a  fowl,  or  toiler  in  the  sea? 

I  know  he  makes  excursions  in  ichthyology. 

But  first  he  tried  to  ride  inside  his  "  vegetarian  shark," 

And  found  himself  for  once  at  least  a  little  in  the  dark. 

The  shark  was  troubled  too,  I  veen,  to  bear  such  light  about, 

And  so  he  softly  came  to  shore,  and  put  the  gay  spark  out. 

The  northern  birds  are  numerous,  the  "  Campbell-bird  "  has  come, 

While  "Warbler"  Newbigging  prefers  the  bagpipes  to  the  drum. 

In  sooth  he  is  a  tuneful   soul,   whose  song  is   wondrous   sweet, 

I  think  I'd  rather  hear  him  sing  than  forty  pipers  greet. 

The  "Parson-birds"  are  merry,  and   I   fear  it  sometimes  shocks 

More  serious  birds  to  listen  to  the  noisy  mirth  of   1-Yx. 

The  "Crested  wren"  is  Bennie,  the  tiniest  of  the  throng, 

When  he  tafces  out  his  parable,   it  never  is  too  long. 

The   "Tomtit"  is  our   Stirling,   sage   Burton's  "Scot   Abroad," 

By    whose    full    tide    of    eloquence    the    birds    are    somewhat    awed 

The  "Dodo"  is  our  Crosland,  a  scientific  bird, 

WTho  checks  unruly  Angells  with  a  seasonable  word. 

The   "  Bulfinch "  is  our  Redfern,   who  fondly   loves  his   pipes, 

And  has  been  known  sometimes  to  drink  at  least  a  pint  of  swipes. 

The  "  Great  auk  "  lives  in  Andrew,  the  medieval  sage. 

Whose   Jacobitic    tendencies    unwiser    men    enrage. 

The  "  Skylark  "  carols  blithely  in  the  soul  of  Mortimer, 

Whose  Lamb  is  always  tender,  whose  touch  is  choice  and  rare. 

The  "Parrot"  is  our  Attkins,   who  thinks  but   seldom   speaks 

The   "  Perigrine "  is  Foard,   who  preys  on   mean   Baconian 

'Tis  good  to  see  him  give  their  noses  metaphoric  tweaks 

And  hurl  them  to  the  middle  of  some  ensuing  week^ 

The  "Linnets"   are  John  Wilcock,    Derby,   Butterworth,   i 

Though  some  are  noted  cricketers,   they  haven't  got  a   b 

The   "Wand'ring   birds"   are   Tyrer  and   genial   Thomas    Kay 

Who're  sorelv  missed  by  all  their  mates,  when  they  are 

The  Foreign^  Section  deals  with   names   impossible   t 

Unless  our  throats  are  moistened,  not  with  water  from  the  well. 
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Our  Steward  is  an  Irish  bird,  a  kindly  soul  and  true  ; 
We  wish  him  speedily  and  well  his  anxious  illness  through. 
But  clouds  of  birds  in  "  Cloudland  Club  "  in  goodly  numbers  meet ; 
Their  names  and  designations  I'm  unable  to  repeat. 
The  ostriches  are  listeners;    from  speech  each  coyly  ^hrmk-. 
Unless  the  absent  waiters  forget  to  bring  their  drinks. 
With  gifts  as  various  as  the  leaves,  birds  gather  round  the   chrone, 
But  all  agree  the  sovereignty  belongs  to  one  alone. 
Then  let  these  birds  of  ev'ry  shape,   and  every  feather  here 
Charge  glasses  with  the  moisture,  which  each  of  them  loves  dear, 
With  Wassail,  Wine,  or  Whisky,   or  soothing  Ginger  Beer. 
For  who  could  sing  correctly,  if  his  throat  be  parched  and  sere? 
And  when  they've  charged  their  glasses,  let  them  drink  with  mirth- 
ful cheer 
To  "our  next  merry  meeting  in  the  glad  and  bright  new  year." 

Mr.  B.  A.  REDFERN'S  contribution  to  the  fun  took  the  form 
of  an  imaginary  meeting  of  the  Council  to  select  a  suitable 
place  to  visit  on  the  annual  excursion. 

NOTES    ON    A    DISCUSSION    IN    THE    COUNCIL. 

The  facilities  for  locomotion  afforded  by  the  Electric  Air  Motor 
Co.,  are  now  so  great  that  it  is  possible  within  the  bounds  of  the 
ordinarily  ingenious  businessman's  week-end,  that  is  from  Thursday 
noon  to  Tuesday  night,  to  see  many  of  the  most  famous,  most  re- 
mote, and  most  beautiful  places  in  either  hemisphere. 

With  the  desire  that  the  Club  should  avail  itself  of  some  of  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  enterprising  Company  referred  to,  the 
Council  of  the  Literary  Club  met  on  Friday  last,  April  ist,  19 — ,  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  upon  the  place  for  the  Club's  Annual  Excursion. 

The  President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Council,  having  as  usual, 
anticipated  most  of  the  following  speakers  in  their  best  things, 
adjusted  his  ear  trumpet  and  took  his  seat.  He  somewhat  im- 
prudently allowed  his  eye  to  be  caught  by  Mr.  Charles  James 
Stuart,  of  Davenport,  who,  on  rising,  proceeded  to  urge  that  the 
Club  should  go  over  to  Rome  by  easy  stages  ;  Peas  carefully  boiled 
for  the  pilgrims,  "  Roses,  Roses,  all  the  way"  (White  Roses  of 
course),  Muffin-bells,  and  Cockle-shells,  Leather  Sandals,  Roman 
Candles,  Yellow  Tiber,  Black  Friars,  Scarlet  Stockings,  Cardinal 
Virtues,  etc.,  etc.,  not  to  speak  of  carefully  arranged  descents  into 
the  Curtian  Gulf  for  Dissenters,  and  personally  conducted  "  Trips " 
over  the  Tarpeian  Rock  for  the  Bards  of  the  party. 

Mr.  Tod,  of  Todmorden,  pointed  out  that  as  the  Quarterly  was 
already  in  the  Index  Expurgatorius,  it  was  more  than  likely  that 
its  contributors  would  be  personally  conducted  into  St.  Angelo  if 
they  were  found  in  Rome.  He  begged  to  suggest  instead  that  the 
cities  of  Ancient  Greece  should  be  visited  on  this  occasion.  He 
might  say  that  he  had  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  that  most  interesting  country — even  Homer  some- 
times nodded — and  would  feel  pleasure  in  introducing  his  fellow 
members  to  them  under  circumstances  which  would  admit  of  their 
nodding  also  without  impropriety.  He  then  went  on  to  speak  with 
much  eloquence  of  the  sacred  soil  of  Greece.  "No  spot  of  Grease," 
said  he,  il  that  did  not  suggest  an  unctuous  feast  for  the  lover  of 
good  things.  Homer's  birthplace  in  every  village,  Greek  fire  in 
every  man's  eye,  and  Greek  fret  in  every  woman's  temper.  On 
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Spartan  fare,  sprinkled  with  Attic  salt,  we  could  cultivate  that 
Baeotian  grace  (corresponding  with  our  modern  Hatavian  grace)  with 
which  we  could  astonish  all  beholders  on  our  return.  An  !,  perhaps 
like  previous  travellers,  we  might  (to  use  the  language  of  our  school- 
days),  be  able  to  "blag"  a  few  marbles  in  the  course  of  our  ex- 
cursion, if  proper  use  were  made  of  our  opportunities." 

Mr.  J.  T.  Dekker  (our  majestic  three-decker),  assured  his  Lord- 
ship (he  begged  the  Chairman's  pardon),  he  assured  the  Chairman 
that  no  more  suitable  spot  could  be  found  for  the  Club'-?  excursion 
than  the  Forest  of  Arden.  lie  could  well  imagine  the  pleasure  we 
should  have  in  shewing,  in  situ  as  it  were,  something  of  that  old 
Adam  which  most  members  of  the  Club  were  capable  of  shewing 
under  excitement,  and  also  the  delight  we  should  experience  in  there 
exchanging  quips  and  quillets  with  the  lively  Touchstone  of  Withy 
Grove,  or  the  melancholy  Jacques  of  Lower  Broughton.  And  again, 
a  most  enjoyable  trip  might  be  made  to  the  sea  coast  of  Bohemia ; 
or,  if  a  more  extended  journey  be  contemplated,  we  might  adventure 
upon  the  "  Still  Vext  Bermoothes,"  which  could  unuer  present  con- 
ditions be  visited  with  comfort  and  safety,  since  the  Anthropophagi 
had,  he  believed,  been  expatriated  to  Boston,  I'.S.,  where  alone  on 
earth  the  odd  position  of  their  heads  would  be  no  disability  to  them. 

Mr.  Greengorse,  B.A.,  whilst  expressing  his  most  thorough 
agreement  with  all  previous  speakers,  held  with  much  deference 
that  their  suggestions  were,  he  grieved  to  say  it,  <.  ntirely  beside 
the  question.  What  we  sought  was  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of 
the  highest,  noblest,  best.  What  we  wanted  was  a  place  in  which 
we  could  contemplate  at  our  leisure  the  spectacle  afforded  by 
Universal  Genius.  Did  he  need  to  give  that  place  a  name?  No! 
He  was  certain  that  of  all  places  with  that  termination,  Potsdam 
was  the  place.  Why  make  a  pilgrimage  to  smaller  shrines  when 
that  of  the  crowned  Crichton,  the  modern  Aristides,  the  Olympian 
Jove  is  accessible?  He  paused  for  a  reply. 

After    a    somewhat    lengthy    interval,    the    stages    of    which    were 
accented  by  the  snores     of  our  worthy  Steward,  Mr.  J.  F.   L.   Over- 
land,   C.E.,   rose  to  press   the   claims   of  Chicago   upon   our   notice. 
There  was,  he  said,  one  place  of  great  renown,  to  which  no  member 
of   this   Club,    who   had   virtuously    paid    his    subscription,    could    in 
the  nature  of  things  ever  pay  a  visit,  but  he  was  credibly  informed 
that  Chicago  was  more  like  it  than  any  other  place  on  the  earth,  and 
he  thought  the  Club  might  enjoy  themselves  and   edify  the  Chica- 
goers  at  the  same  time  for  a  few  days.     And  here,   let  him  remind 
the  member  for  Davenport,  that  he  could  inform  himself  at  Chicago 
whether  Milton  was  right  in  his  description  of  the  other  place,   and 
at  some  future  time  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  observations  thereoi 
Like  the  Israelites  of  old,  the  people  of  Chicago  were  always  on  the 
look  out  for  profits,  and  on  certain  occasions  lately,  they  discovered 
they  had  a  journalist  who  was  no  profit  to  them  in  Stead,  and  as  ; 
result  he  believed  that  the  visit  of  a  Literary  Club  would   not 
be  looked  upon  as  a  visit,   but   as  a  visitation,   and   treated   ace 
ingly. 

Mr.   Walter  Polyanthus   (or   Polyglot   Anthus,    as  he   i 
called),    suggested    an    excursion    to    certain    Castles    in    Spain, 
as  he  had  only  a  vague  knowledge  of  their  situation,  and  they  were 
not  to  be  found  in  Mr.   Bellamy's   Map  of  the   Peninsula,    which   i: 
now   the   highest   authority   on    the    subject,    he    begge:'.      >    withdraw 
that  sugestion,   and  would'  instead,   move  most  respectfully,   that   the 
Council    consider    the    matter    of    going    to    Jericho    at    the    earliest 
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possible  date.  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were,  he  understood,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  as  he  would  not  wish  to  debar  others  from 
taking  a  turn  in  that  direction  also  if  they  wished,  he  would  spend 
the  time  of  their  absence  in  learning  Arabic  and  polishing  up  his 
Sanscrit. 

At  this  point  the  member  for  Stockport,  one  of  our  Vice-Presidents, 
observed  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  Athletic  Fete  of  the  New 
College  at  Khartoum,  founded  by  Kitchener  (two  more  illustrious 
K's  be  it  noted),  took  place  at  the  very  time  suggested  for  the  Club 
excursion,  and  he  should  be  glad  to  act  as  leader,  if  that  place 
should  be  chosen.  He  might  remark  that  he  had  a  little  bet  on 
"  The  Suakim  Eleven  "  himself,  and  he  trusted  that  with  the  assis- 
ance  of  a  capable  umpire,  and  the  moral  support  of  the  Club,  he 
would  be  able  to  pull  it  off  all  right. 

There  was  here  a  lull  in  the  proceedings,  and  the  boldest  held 
his  breath  for  a  time,  until  another  of  our  V.P.'s  brought  a  Neicbiguinfj 
into  the  debate,  by  pointing  out  that  an  interesting  visit  might 
be  paid  to  the  New  Scotch  Colony  at  the  North  Pole.  He  might 
say  that  he  had  been  consulted  as  to  the  best  method  of  lighting 
up  the  Pole,  and  having  made  arrangements  with  the  Commissioners 
of  Northern  Lights,  he  was  in  a  position  to  guarantee  supple- 
mentary illumination  when  the  Aurora  Borealis  wasn't  working, 
or  was  temporarily  off  colour. 

Here  Mr.  Willow  Catkins  rose  to  point  out  that  he  himself  had, 
in  a  previous  session,  specially  illuminated  the  Pole  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Club,  but  that  he  reminded  them  of  this  in  no  spirit  of  dis- 
paragement of  the  Pole  or  its  apologist,  might  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  he  agreed  with  the  last  speaker  as  to  the  bracing 
qualities  of  its  clime.  He  could  recommend  a  visit  to  Poland 
(that  is  the  land  of  the  Pole)  as  likely  to  turn  out  a  nice  expedition, 
and  if  it  were  ever  undertaken,  he  would  be  glad  to  serve  in  the 
capacity  of  undertaker  or  mute-you-all  friend  to  the  party. 

The  Hon.  Sec.  here  begged  leave  to  remark  that  much  trouble 
might  be  saved  to  the  Council  on  this  matter,  if  reference  were  made 
to  a  certain  publication  entitled  "  Days  Off,"  but  he  was  ruled  by 
the  Chairman  to  be  out  of  order,  and  recommended  by  the  rest  of 
the  Council  to  take  another  himself.  The  Chairman  further 
suggested,  in  his  capacity  of  J.P.,  that  he  would  give  him  fourteen 
if  he  would  only  prove  he'd  earned  'em,  his  ability  to  do  which 
he  did  not  doubt  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Vortigern  said  he  had  been  grieved  to  observe  the  cold  recep- 
tion which  members  present  had  given  to  all  the  suggestions  hitherto 
made  to  them.  He  desired  now  to  know  whether  the  Council 
thought  the  Garden  of  Eden  was  good  enough  for  them.  He  knew 
of  a  place  which  had  all  the  charms  of  that  antediluvian  pleasaunce, 
without  its  drawbacks,  and  he  was  proceeding  to  dilate  on  its 
beauties  when  Mr.  Shannon  rose  to  a  point  of  order.  "  Was  it  true, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  last  speaker's  Eden  had  no  Eve  in  it?" 
If  so,  he  might  ask  in  what  respect  that  was  better  than  the  Polar 
Regions,  in  which  there  was  also  no  night. 

The  Chairman  had  his  usual  good  fortune  in  not  hearing  anything 
of  this  episode,  and  so  he  proceeded  to  call  upon  the  only  Knight 
of  our  Councils  who  happened  to  be  present  on  the  occasion,  viz  : 
Sir  H.  H.  H.,  K. C.S.I.,  who  drew  attention  to  the  claims  of  far 
Cathay  upon  our  notice,  wv  The  Land,"  said  he,  of  "  Tartars  and 
Tundras,  Taepings  and  Tycoons,  Mikados  and  Mandarins,  Mammoths 
and  Mongrels."  Why,  to  ur,e  the  language  of  the  country,  why,  ay 
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/<•////  do  \vt-  neglect  these,  the  oldest  and  most  interesting  lands  t,j 
the  world,  peopled  by  a  race  of  conscientious  objectors  ai 
many  inventions — Gunpowder,  Mariners'  Compass,  House  Hoats, 
China  Clay,  etc.,  etc.?  And  who  does  not  remember  those  famous 
Cycles  of  Cathay,  which  were  referred  to  by  the  poet  long  before 
they  were  known  in  Europe?  And  further,  I  would  ask,  why  should 
we  rust,  and  show  the  rust,  in  Europe  when  we  might  for*  a  short 
time  surround  ourselves  with,  and  steep  ourselves  in,  that  fanx.u- 
Polish  of  Japan,  to  return  brightened  up,  revivified,  equal  to  new? 
The  "Hon.  Treasurer"  said  he  rose  simply  to  express  his  opinion 
that  the  Club  should  on  this  occasion  pay  a  visit  to  the  ( 
Library  of  Alexandria,  of  which  he  had  heard  much  and  often.  II. 
did  not  doubt  that  he  could  arrange  with  his  brother  librarian  of 
that  city,  the  present  representative  no  doubt  of  a  long  line  of  highly 
placed  and  highly  dowered  officials  of  Egypt,  that  the  Sybylline 
Books,  the  Lost  Tales  of  Miletus,  and  the  original  MSS.  of  Homer, 
should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Club.  At  this  point  the 
Chairman  said  he  thought  we  had  gone  far  enough  for  that  occa>'-.n, 
and  the  members  of  the  Council  might  profitably  during  the  next 
few  days  consider  the  suggestions  that  had  been  made  that  night. 
Referring  to  the  observations  of  the  last  speaker,  he  remarked  that 
the  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  L.  &  C.  Antiquarian  Society  had  already  intro- 
duced him  to  the  librarian  referred  to  in  the  Mummy  Department 
of  the  British  Museum.  He  congratulated  the  members  of  the 
Council  on  the  fact  that  whether  or  not  there  was  wisdom  in  theii 
multitude,  there  was  at  all  events  much  variety.  Before  adjourning 
the  meeting  till  next  week,  he  would  like  to  remark  that  the  Pre- 
sident of  a  former  Literary  Club  had  in  his  "Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,"  suggested  a  trip  which  might  be  worthy  of  their  considera- 
tion in  the  meantime.  He  had  said 

"  Let    observation    with    extensive    view, 
Survey   mankind   from   China   to   Peru." 

That  was  a  holiday  task  which  he  personally  would  be  glad  to 
undertake  at  an  early  opportunity.  In  a  few  more  years  he  might 
find  himself  unable  to  engage  in  such  an  enterprise,  and  he  must  do 
it  now  whilst  comparatively  young  and  absolutely  strong.  The 
meeting  then  adjourned  into  the  commercial  room. 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  9,  1899. — The  first  meeting  of  the 
second  half  of  the  session.  Mr.  GEO.  MII.NKR,  the  President, 
took  the  chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  referred  in  sympathetic  words  to  the  death 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Letherbrow,  who,  though  not  a  member  of 
the  club,  had  always  taken  an  interest  in  its  work,  and  had 
contributed,  shortly  after  the  death  of  his  brother  the  artist, 
a  paper  on  his  brother's  life  and  achievement  in  art,  illustrated 
by  some  original  drawings. 

Mr.  W.  V.  BURGESS  read  a  short  paper  on  the  "  Evolution 
of  the  Essay." 

Mr.  ERNEST  FLETCHER  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  The 
Conversations  of  James  Northcote,  R.A.,  and  James  Ward, 
artist." 
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The  Hon.  Secretary  was  requested  to  forward  to  Mr.  John 
Page  an  expression  of  the  sympathy  of  the  club  with  him  in 
his  illness. 

MONDAY,  JANUARY  16,  1899. — The  chair  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER,  Vice-president. 

Mr.  JAMES  BRIERLEY  read  some  humorous  Lancashire 
dialect  verses,  entitled  "Jone  o'  Grenfilt's  Visit  to  the 
Queen." 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox  read  a  paper  on  "  Theocritus," 
which  was  illustrated  by  some  original  translations  and  the 
singing  of  a  Sicilian  traditionary  song. 

Mr.  TINSLEY  PRATT  contributed  a  rendering  of  "  Theo- 
critus' '  Song  of  the  Cyclops.'  " 

Mr.  ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD  read  the  following  sonnet  :— 

MR.  JOHN  MORTIMER. 

Who    loves    not    Mortimer?    our    "gentle    John,'' 

The  man  of  letters,   but  whose  kindly  pen, 
Whate'er  the  theme  that  he  may  write  upon, 

Is  never  pointed  at  the  faults  of  men  ! 
But  on  their  virtues,   still,   he  loves  to  dwell ; 

And  none  so  bad  but  he'll  some  virtues  find  : 
His  sympathetic  heart  is  like  a  well 

That  pours  sweet  waters  unto  all  mankind  ! 
A  lover  of  wild  Nature,  too,  with  skill 

To  paint  her  every  aspect,  every  mood, 
From  the  low  meadow  to  the  lofty  hill, 

From  purling  streamlet  to  the  roaring  flood, 
In  storm  or  calm  :    he  paints  with  loving  pen. 

His  mother  Nature  and  his  fellow  men. 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  23,  1899. — Mr-  GEORGE  MILNER,  the 
President,  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  THOMAS  DERBY  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Miscellaneous 
Poems  of  John  Byrom."  Byrom  was  not  a  poet  of  high  rank, 
neither  can  he  be  styled  an  occasional  poet,  for  if  ever  the 
Muse  had  just  cause  for  complaint  on  the  score  of  incessant 
and  uncongenial  labour,  against  mortal  man,  that  man  must 
surely  have  been  John  Byrom.  In  all  circumstances,  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  on  all  subjects,  he  appears  to  have  used  for  literary 
expression  the  "  form  "  of  poetry.  In  his  keen  sense  of  humour 
and  dexterity  in  phrasing  ;  his  facility  in  rhyming  and  command 
of  the  gymnastics  of  literary  composition,  he  may  be  said 
to  have  anticipated  Barham,  Hood,  and  even  the  fantastical 
Gilbert. 

Mr.  THOMAS  KAY  read  a  paper  on  "Tim  Bobbin  and  the 
Machinery  Riots  of  1812,"  in  which  some  of  the  lawless 
proceedings  in  Stockport,  Manchester,  Middleton,  and  other 
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places  were  described  by  means  of  contemporary  letters, 
extracts  from  the  Annual  Register  of  that  date,  and  other 
sources.  A  sketch  of  "  Tim  Bobbin  "  (John  Collier)  as  a 
writer  whose  works  illustrate  some  of  the  social  conditions 
of  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  was  ingeniously 
used  to  form  an  introduction  to  the  paper. 

MR.  JOHN   PAGE. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  F.  Ferguson  Page  was 
read  : — 

"  Ash   Villa, 

"  Old  Trafford, 

k<  i6th  January,  1899. 
W.  R.  Credland,  Esq. 
Dear  Sir, 

Many  thanks  tor  your  very  kind  letter  to  my 
father,  who,  I  grieve  to  say,  lies  on  his  death-bed.  The 
doctor  gives  us  no  hope,  and  we  are  patiently  waiting  for 
the  end  which  cannot  be  far  distant. 

As  you  are  aware,  my  father  has  been  seriously  ill  for 
some  time,  and  he  is  over  eighty  years  old.  Had  he  now 
been  conscious  he  would  have  been  deeply  moved  by  your 
letter  and  the  kind  references  of  his  old  friends  at  the  Literary 
Club.  Until  recently  he  often  talked  of  the  many  happy 
evenings  he  had  spent  at  the  club,  and  said  no  doubt  a  few 
would  have  a  kindly  remembrance  for  poor  old  Father  Christ- 
mas when  he  was  gone. 

With  kind  regards, 

I  am,  very  faithfully  yours, 

F.  FERGUSON  PAGE. 


FOREIGN    LITERATURE    SECTION. 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  25,  1899. — The  chair  was  taken  by 
the  President,  Mr.  JOSEPH  ANGELOFF. 

Mr.  J.  F.  L.  SANDBACH  read  a  paper  on  "  Henrik  Ibsen," 
giving  in  the  course  of  the  reading  a  number  of  illustrative 
passages  from  Ibsen's  works. 

MONDAY,  JANUARY  30,  1899. — The  president,  Mr.  GEORGE 
MILNER,  took  the  chair. 

REVIEW    NIGHT. 

This  meeting  took  the  much-liked  form  of  a  •'  review 
night,"  on  which  occasions  short  reviews  of  books,  original 
essays,  poems,  stories,  and  other  literary  miscellanies  are 
usually  submitted, 
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Mr.  J.  D.  ANDREW  read  a  short  paper  on   "  The  Enormity 
of  Fiction." 

The    Rev.    A.    W.    Fox   contributed    the    following    two 
humorous  sketches  in  verse  :— 

THE   LADY  CYCLIST. 

Once  a  sweet  girl  set  out  cycling  in  a  gay  Parisian  dress, 

And  the  rustic  critics  rudely  made  remarks  to  her  distress. 

Oh  !  'tis  sad  that  maidens'  tempers,  which  are  born  as  smooth  as  silk, 

Ever  should  get  ruffled,  turn  as  sour  as  thunder-stricken  milk. 

What  was  said,  I  dare  not  tell  you,  though  it  was  quite  to  the  point, 

And  the  gentle  damsel  felt  her  temper  getting  out  of  joint. 

She  had  come  out  unattended,  and  those  creatures  known  as  boys, 

Ran  beside  her  and  before  her,   calling  name?  with  horrid  noise. 

W'th   one   voice   they   went    and    told   her,    what    she    knew    'ere    out 

-he'd  gone, 

Muttered  confidential  whispers,   "Just  as  'ow  she'd  got  'em  on." 
What   they   meant   by   such   assertions,    they   must   tell   you,    for   they 

knew, 
And   what    more    was,    they    knew    she    knew    they    knew,    she    knew 

they  knew  too  ! 

Can  you  analyse  that  sentence,   which  the  second  line  contains? 
When  you've  understood,  you'll  deem  it  fit  description  of  her  pains. 
If  you  cannot,   in  your  "  Cranford  "  you   will  find  it,   if  you   search, 
Though  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  it  much  deserve  the  birch. 
Why  so  shrilly  she  objected  to  be  told  the  simple  truth 
Is  uncertain;   but  she  rode  on  with  an  ache  in  every  tooth. 
Just  as  in  these  days  when  maidens  wear  huge   structures   on   their 

head, 
If  you  ask  one,    "Who's  your  hatter?"   she's  prepared   to   strike  you 

dead. 

So  she  turned  in  frenzied  anger,  hurling  from  her  flashing  eyes 
Glances  meant  to  slay  those  boys,   which  only  made   their  laughter 

rise. 

Answ'ring  and  expostulating  swift,   she  plied  her  pretty  feet 
In  a  rotatory  motion  circling  with  alternate   beat. 
Soon  she  'scaped  them,    scorching  madly,   breakless,    down   a  break- 
neck hill, 
And    her    tyre    received    a    puncture,    and    she    had    what's    called    a 

"spill." 

Luckily  she  was  not  hurt,  though  on  a  hedge  she  had  to  jump, 
But  her  lids  were  wet  with  sadness,  for  she  had  not  got  a  pump. 
To  the  proper  place  for  blowing  quick  she  set  her  ruby  lips, 
Blew  as  it  had  been  a  trombone,  blushing  to  her  finger  tips. 
But  the  wretched  boys  o'ertook  her,  and  the  leader  of  the  choir 
Shouted  to  his  dusty  comrades,  "Don't  you  vish  you  vos  that  tyre?" 
Sure  he  meant  to  be  consoling,  but  she  slapped  him  on  the  cheek, 
Shewing  thus  her  disapproval   of  his  grammar,   which  was  weak. 
Gath'ring  up  her — dress — in  anger,   followed  by  her  clam'rous  court, 
Home    she   hastened,    flushed    and    dusty,    trying    not    to    mind    their 

sport. 

Trying  to  despise  their  offers,   and  her  dignity  maintain, 
While   their   mocking   shouts    proclaimed,    "  A   gal's   been    busted    up 

again  !" 
\h  !   'twas  vain,   and  trundling  useless  wheels,    she   sadly  piped   her 

lay, 
"  Better  twenty  miles  of  walking  than  a  cycle  of  to-day." 
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THE   BULL  AND   THE   BICYCLIST. 

'Twas  in  the  month  of  August, 

When  the  summer  birds  collect 
To  sail  across  the  ocean, 

And   skillful  guides  select ; 
When   the  corn   is  bright  and  golden, 

And  the  reaper  pauses  oft 
To  quaff  sound  old  October, 

Till  the  pitcher's  raised  aloft ; 
When  throstles   still   are   piping, 

And  to  their  second  brood 
Supplying   mighty    dew-worms, 

A  most  unpleasant  food  ; 
When   rooks   in   ancient   elm-trees 

For  flying  off  begin 
To   make   their  preparations 

With  a  dickens  of  a  din  ! 
When  kine  are  in  the  pasture, 

And  masticate  the  cud, 
And  ruminate  upon  the  fact 

That  grass  grows  out  of  mud  ; 
Then  calves  are  turned  to  heifers, 

And  heifers  into  cows, 
And  bulls  in  all  their  prowess 

On   verdant  herbage   browse ; 
There  rode  a  mighty  cyclist, 

Whose   shirt   was  fiery  red ; 
And  full  in  view  'neath  coat  of  blue 
He  kept  it  as  he  onward  flew, 
And  slowly  as  a  cockatoo 

Along  the  lane  he  sped. 

II. 

Why   bulls  take   such  objection 

To  the  military  hue, 
E'en  when  its  rage  is  tempered 

By  supernal  cloth  of  blue, 
And  bubbly-jocks  detest  it, 

I  cannot  tell,   can  you? 
A  bull  stood  in  the  pasture, 

That  fringed  the  winding  lane, 
The  mightiest  of  the  bovine  herd, 
Who,  it  is  certainly  averred, 

Full  many  a  cur  had   slain. 
He  snorted  "when  the  cyclist 

Unconsciously  went  past. 
And  vowed  a  vow  that  moment 

Should   be  th'   invader's  last. 
He  saw  that  fiery  colour 

Adorn  the  stranger's  breast, 
And   angrily   determined 

To   incarnadine   the   rest. 

III. 

Down  went  his  front  bicornate, 

Up  went  his  heels   like   steam. 
The  minute  that   the  cyclist 

Athwart  his   eyes  did   gleam. 
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He  pawed  the  ground  before  him, 

He  kicked  the  air  behind, 
And  stiff  as  any  oaken  stump, 
Or  iron  handle  of  a  pump, 

His  tail   stood   in  the  wind. 
He   lifted   up   his   forehead 

And  gazed   upon  the   sky, 
Then  stood  upon  his  fore-feet, 

And  let  his  hind-feet  fly. 
It  was  his  usual  custom 

Whene'er  he   made   a  vow, 
And   by   his    starry   effigy. 
Which   hunts    the    Dog-star    ceaseless!) , 
He  swore  a  mighty  oath  that  he 

Would  die  or  conquer  now! 

IV. 
The  cows  continued  chewing, 

And   opened   their   mild    eyes ; 
To  see  the  antics  of  their  lord 
Filled  them  with  soft  surprise. 
He  raised  a  lordly  bellow, 

And  rushed  the  foe  to  meet, 
It  seemed  as  if  the  lightning 

Had   stirred  his  flying  feet. 
And   though   he   was   not   graceful, 

When   he   had   once   begun, 
Full   swift  the   man   who   could   escape, 

So  quickly  did  he  run. 
The  pasture  gate  was  open, 

And  soon  ensued   a  race, 
Where  to  the  bicyclist  the  bull 

Began  to  set  the  pace. 

V. 

It  was  a  race  Homeric, 

And  the   sacred  Muses  nine, 
To  fitly  celebrate  it 

Must  all  their  powers  combine. 
The  bull  at  first  was  foremost, 

Attempting  to  assail ; 
Then   neck  to   neck   they   flew   along, 

And  next  'twas  head  to  tail. 
The  reapers  stood  and  watched  them, 

And  the  farmer  gently   smiled, 
He  saw  the  man  was  weary, 

He  knew  the   bull  was   wild  ; 
He   saw  the   bull   was   gaining 

In  that  unequal  strife ; 
He  knew  the  cyclist  would  receive 

A  sudden  rise  in  life. 

VI. 

When   bulls    are    most    desirous 

To  play  at  pitch  and  toss, 
'Tis  heads  they  win   and  tails  you   lose, 
And  so  'tis  wiser  to  refuse 
Their  challenges,   if  you  may  choose, 
Lest  you   should  suffer  loss. 
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And  when  they're  in  the  pasture, 

Best  turn  your  back  and  flee, 
And  for  the  nonce  be  thankful, 

When   you    are    up    a    tree. 
For  heads  and  tails  in  contact 

Produce  a   tale  of  woe  ; 

When  heads  are  horned,  they're  always  hard. 
And  take  the  unwary  off  his  guard  :  — 

And  tails  are  soft,  you  know. 

VII. 

The  farmer  proved  prophetic, 

And  realised  his  joy, 
And  viewed  the   fate  pathetic 

Of  that  defenceless   boy  ; 
The    bull    was   just   behind    him, 

His   short-homed   head   went   down, 
And  upward   flew   the  cyclist, 

Like  a  somersaulting  clown. 

He   would    have   soon   descended. 
To  ascend  to  heaven  once  more. 

Had  not  the  branches  of  an  oak 

Held   fast  the   clothes  he   wore. 
On  high  he  hung  suspended 

And  saw  his  new  machine 
Sink  safely   down   into  a  ditch 

'Mid  flowers  and  bracken  green. 
Whereon  he  instantaneously 

Grew  easier  than  he'd  been. 

VIII. 

Beneath  him  came  the   farmer, 

While   he   waved   in    the   air, 
Like    poor    hen-pecked    Prometheu>, 

And    said    "  Are   you    aware. 
This   is  a  private  roadway, 

Where   cyclists   may   not   ride? 
The  squire  has  tak'n'an  oath  to  shoot 
All   trespassers,    or   prosecute, 

Or  tan  at  least  their  hide. 
But  perhaps  you've  had  enough,  sir, 

My   bull    was   rather   cross  ; 
I  hope  he  hasn't  hurt  you, 

But  I  doubt  you've  won   ihe  toss." 
He   disengaged   that  cyclist. 

Who  ne'er  a  word  did  say. 
But,    picking    up    his    bicycle 

He  trundled  it  away. 
If   walking   was   not   easy, 

'Twas  impossible  to  ride. 
The    fearful    pangs    he    suffered 

Perplexed  his  wavering  stride. 
And  when  fond  wags  demanded, 

Why  lo  walk  he  felt  inclined. 
He   said   "  I've   pains   in  front   of   me. 

And   worse   remain   behind." 
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IX. 

And  often  in  the  winter, 

When  the  chilly  sun  has  set, 
And  the  farmer  and  his  cronies 

Around  the  fire  were  met ; 
And  the  night- wind  in  the  woodland 

His   dismal   bellows  blew, 
And  the  good  wife   brought  out  the   pitchers 

Of  her  best   and  oldest   brew ; 
And   all   his   noisy   children 

Perforce  were  gone  to  bed, 
And  the  frost  was  on  the  window, 

And   the   farmer's   nose   was   red ; 
He'd  blithely  tell  the  story 

1'Iis    glowing   hearth   across, 
I  low  the  unwilling  cyclist 

Had  soothly  won   the  t 
And    merrily  he  boasted, 

While  the  woeful  tale  he  told, 
How  well  his  bull  had  kept  the  road 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

MR.  ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD  read  two  sonnets  on  Edmund 
Spenser. 

SPENSER. 

i. 
Four  English  names   spread   sweetness   o'er  this  earth ; 

Four  English  names  dwell  deep  in  the  world's  heart ; 

Four  English  names  are  heard  in  every  part, 
To  show  the  wondering  nations  England's  worth  : 
Chaucer  and  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton  blind, 

These  are  the  names  that  mean  a  mighty  host ; 

These  are  the  men  that  make  our  England's  boast, 
Beloved  and  honoured  of  all  human  kind. 
Four  mighty  singers — second  in  the  quire, 

The  gentle  Spenser,  whose  harmonious  lay 

Will  live  and  thrill  unto  the  latest  day, 
And  the  last  man  shall  listen  to  his  lyre. 
These  mighty  voices,  sounding  through  the  earth, 
Show  to  the  wondering  nations  England's  worth ! 

II. 

Melodious   Spenser !    Master-Sprite   of   all, 

And   easily  prince  in  realms  of  Faerie  ! 

In  my  young  days,  when  I  was  fancy  free 
To  choose  my  books,  how  would  thy  page  enthral  ! 
Thou  glorious   singer,   of  a  glorious  line 

Of  heavenly  singers  that  are  England's  pride  ; 

Weak  were  the  tribute,  even  if  I  tried 
To  paint  thy  merits,  in  this  verse  of  mine. 
O  for  the  music  of  thy  magic  rhyme — 

The   soft  enchantment   of  thy   melody, 

That  laps  the  listening  soul  in  luxury, 
So  that  we  read,  nor  heed  the  course  of  time — 
One  of  the  Voices,  sounding  through  the  earth, 
That  show  the  wondering  nations  England's  worth  ! 
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MR.  ORLANDO  KENWORTHV  sang  a  "Song  Cycle,"  the 
words  being  taken  from  Richard  Le  Gallienne's  "  English 
Poems,"  and  set  to  music  by  Mr.  N.  P.  Thamsen. 

MR.  W.  NOEL  JOHNSON  read  a  short  paper  entitled 
"  Hulking  Tom,"  a  note  on  the  life  and  work  of  Masaccio,  the 
Italian  painter. 

MR.  JAMES  BRIERLEY  contributed  an  amusing  metrical 
effort  entitled  "  A  Poet  and  one  of  the  Muses."  One  of  the 
songs  contained  therein  here  follows: — 

SONG    13  Y    THE    Ql'EEN    Ol-     THE    WITCHES. 
Gentle    Guest    in    search    of    fame. 
Welcome  to  this  blushing  plain  ; 
All  the  bells  upon  the  heather 
Ring  in  rhyme  their  joy   together, 
Welcome  thee  and  try  to  tell, 
All  the  love  of  heather  bell. 
Linger  then  in  sunny  south, 
Live  and  love  from  hand  to  mouth. 
Sweetest  perfume  of  the   skies, 
From  these  little  bells  arise  ; 
In  that  perfume  wouldst  thou  stay? 
It  shall  be  for  ever  .May  ; 
Ever  summer  gay  and  free, 
And  we  give  our  wealth  to  thee. 
Singer  then,  in  sunny  south, 
Live  and  love  from  hand  to  mouth. 

MR.  JOHN  MORTIMER  closed  the  evening's  entertainment 
with  some  pleasing  reminiscences  awakened  by  the  sight  of  a 
dragon-fly  in  the  city. 


MONDAY,  P'EBRUARY  6,  1899. — The  chair  was  taken  by 
MR.  GEO.  MILNER,  the  President. 

MR.  GEO.  THOMAS  presented  a  copy  of  the  1818  edition  of 
the  "  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Tim  Bobbin,"  "  Etchings  by 
Thackeray,"  "  Maxims  of  Napoleon,"  and  other  volumes. 

MR.  ERNEST  FLETCHER  read  a  short  paper  descriptive  of 
the  "  Sand  Dunes  of  Anglesea." 

MR.  J.  T.  FOARD  read  a  paper  on   '•  The    Law  Case — Shy 
lock  v.  Antonio." 

BOOK     ILLUSTRATION. 

MR.  EDWARD  IRELAND  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  Book 
Illustration  :  Ancient  and  Modern."  Confining  himself  at 
first  to  wood  engraving,  he  reviewed  the  progress  of  the  art 
from  the  days  of  the  "St.  Christopher  "  of  1423  (now  in  the 
Rylands  Library,  Manchester),  touching  on  Durer,  Holbein, 
Hogarth,  Bewick,  and  others.  Coming  to  the  present  day 
methods  he  described  various  of  the  photographic  processes 
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that  have  almost  wholly  taken  the  place  of  the  slower  methods. 
Modern  book  illustration  has  become  of  such  importance  that 
the  attention  of  every  reader  is  arrested  by  the  fact  that  a  new 
educational  force  has  arisen  among  men.  An  engraved  block 
can  be  made  from  any  photograph,  and  these  blocks  are  made 
in  a  few  hours,  at  a  small  cost,  entirely  by  photographic  and 
chemical  agencies.  An  indefinite  number  of  copies  can  be 
printed  from  them,  almost  as  rapidly  as  from  ordinary  letter- 
press type.  Truly,  in  point  of  importance  this  new  power  of 
producing  book  illustrations  is  akin  to  the  introduction  of  the 
art  of  printing.  His  remarks  were  illustrated  by  an  interest- 
ing series  of  lantern  slides. 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  13,  1899. — The  President,  MR.  GEO. 
MILNER,  was  in  the  chair. 

MR.  G.  A.  GOODACRE  contributed  an  original  sonnet 
entitled  "A  Dream  of  a  Skylark's  Song." 

Mr.  L.  G.  OPPENHEIMER  read  some  notes  on  Masaccio. 

Mr.  TINSLEY  PRATT  read  a  short  paper  on  "  The  Poetry  of 
Lord  de  Tabley." 

Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  Win- 
throp  Mackworth  Praed." 


PORTRAIT    OF    THE    HONORARY    SECRETARY. 

A  portrait  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Credland,  the  honorary  secretary 
of  the  Club,  painted  by  Mr.  Reginald  Barber  and  subscribed 
for  by  the  members,  was  unveiled.  Mr.  EDMUND  MERCER 
described  the  origin  of  the  suggestion  which  had  resulted 
in  the  agreeable  ceremony  they  were  then  engaged  in,  and 
Mr.  MILNER  referred  in  warmly  eulogistic  terms  to  the  work 
which  the  honorary  secretary  had  done  for  the  Club  during 
his  sixteen  years  of  membership,  saying,  among  other  things, 
"  Mr.  Credland  has  been  a  member  of  this  Club  since  1883.  He 
was  elected  its  honorary  secretary  in  1886,  and  before  that 
time  he  had  served  as  one  of  our  honorary  librarians.  In  the 
secretaryship  he  was  preceded  by  Mr.  John  Higson  Haworth, 
Mr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Evans,  but  none  of  those 
gentlemen  had  filled  the  post  so  long  as  he.  The  Manchester 
Quarterly,  the  journal  of  the  Club,  had  also  been  edited  by 
Mr.  Credland  during  the  whole  time,  in  addition  to  his 
secretarial  duties.  No  one  knew  better  than  himself  how  ex- 
acting was  the  office  of  secretary  of  that  Club.  A  good  deal 
of  worry  was  inevitable,  and  there  was  often  a  necessity  for 
delicate  walking.  There  were  many  persons  to  be  pleased, 
and  there  was  great  risk  of  offending  many.  He  need  not 
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say — for  the  knowledge  was  common  to  them  all — how  un- 
grudgingly, how  cheerfully,  and  with  what  conspicuous 
ability,  Mr.  Credland  had,  during  all  those  years,  performed 
his  delicate  and  laborious  task.  For  himself  he  must  be 
allowed  to  say  that  no  shadow  even  of  discussion  had  ever 
come  between  them.  If  any  had  been  offended,  he  knew 
the  offence  was  given  unwittingly,  and  their  secretary  was 
always  ready  to  make  amends  in  the  most  generous  spirit. 
He  knew  Mr.  Credland  considered  it  an  honour  to  be  their 
secretary.  They  thought  it  an  honour  to  have  such  a  secre- 
tary, and  were  proud  to  see  his  portrait  on  their  walls.  They 
knew  him  not  only  as  a  secretary  but  as  a  good  fellow,  a  club- 
able  man,  a  loyal  and  generous  friend.  Long  may  he  live  to 
serve  them,  long  may  he  flourish,  and  might  that  portrait 
carry  forward  his  memory  to  future  generations  of  the  Literary 
Club." 

Mr.  CREDLAND  acknowledged  the  great  honour  which  had 
been  conferred  upon  him  in  a  heart-felt  and  humorous  speech. 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  20,  1899. — The  chair  was  taken  by 
Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER,  the  President. 

Mr.  THOMAS  KAY  read  a  short  biographical  notice  of  Mr.  J. 
H.  E.  Partington,  the  artist. 

J.  H.  E.  PARTINGTON. 
Died  2&th  January,   1899. 

The  times  have  been 

That  when  the  brains  were  out  the  man  would  die 
And  there  an  end. 

Thus  spoke  Macbeth  in  an  opposite  sense  to  the  one 
intended  by  the  heading  of  this  note,  which  is  written  by  one 
who  knew  its  subject  well.  Poor  J.  H.  E.  P. !  A  man  of  infin- 
ite jest  and  of  most  excellent  fancy,  of  great  desires  and  noble 
ambitions.  At  length  he  is  freed  from  this  world's  thrall  ;  he 
rests  in  peace. 

Partington  was  a  man  of  brains  -being  both  poet,  artist, 
and  musician  ;  and  he  was  also  possessed  of  a  strong  literary 
faculty.  Hence,  although  the  brains  be  out  and  the  man 
be  dead,  his  memory  can  never  be  said  to  die.  As  a  founder 
of  the  Stockport  Literary  Club,  whose  meetings  were  first 
held  within  the  walls  of  his  studio,  which  looked  over  St. 
Petersgate  from  High  Street,  his  name  cannot  perish.  In 
the  hearts  of  his  friends,  who  possess  memorials  of  his  genius 
in  paint  or  verse,  they  will  endure  until  their  pulsations  cease  ; 
and  when  a  new  order  arises,  and  the  name  is  still  a  memory 
of  what  has  been,  the  works  of  his  hands  will  still  exist 
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and  remain  in  some  of  our  public  buildings*  to  remind  the 
masses  from  which  he  sprang  of  the  powers  and  possibili- 
ties attainable  by  discipline  and  training.  These  powers  and 
possibilities  are  open  to  and  are  not  at  all  rare  in  most  of 
those  students  who  choose  to  work,  and  there  is  in  Old 
England  a  field  for  genius  and  originality  as  open  to  them 
as  it  was  to  the  one  who  left  us  to  float  a  new  banner  of 
art  culture  in  the  distant  city  of  the  Pacific  main. 

It  was  abcrut  thirty  years  ago  that  I  first  knew  J.  H.  E. 
Partington,  and  at  that  time  he  was  teaching  drawing  at 
Marple  Hall  to  a  girls'  school,  then  conducted  by  Mrs. 
King.  He  used  to  paint  water-colour  drawings  of  scenes  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  I  bought  about  that  time  the  first 
he  showed  me.  It  is  of  the  lane  leading  down  from  Offerton 
Green  to  the  Ford,  with  his  little  daughter  and  nurse  in  the 
dappled  shadows  of  tbe  road.  He  then  went  as  designer  for 
Mr.  Shaw,  of  Greenfield,  where  the  illumination  of  glass  was 
his  industry.  He  made  a  masterly  drawing  of  Arden  Hall 
at  that  period,  and  upon  its  merits  was  elected  an  Associate  of 
the  Manchester  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  It  was  in  the  Academy 
he  met  wich  Somerset,  Hague,  and,  in  Wales,  J.  D.  Watson,  at 
the  time  when  the  latter  led  a  clique  of  artists  in  the  Conway 
valley.  Here  he  groped  his  way  into  the  mysteries  of 
artistic  comprehension.  He  was  alternately  swayed  by 
motives  such  as  Clay  produced  in  sea-pieces,  and  eventually 
into  the  sad  shore  pictures  which  Joseph  Israels  made  so 
popular. 

Such  as  these  were  his  principal  productions  when  dwell- 
ing at  Heysham  and  Bare,  on  the  shores  of  Morecambe  Bay. 
He  had  a  good  memory  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  poets,  so  that  he  was  a  delightful  companion  either  on 
sea  or  shore.  He  was  a  fine  descriptive  writer.  His  pen 
perhaps  was  more  powerful  than  his  brush.  He  was  also  a 
good  reader.  His  attack  upon  the  South  Kensington  system 
of  teaching,  and  the  Manchester  Art  School  in  particular,  where 
his  son  had  been  a  student,  will  long  be  remembered.  I  think  he 
invented  the  phrase  that  "  there  is  no  such  thing  as  outline  in 
Nature  " — a  pretty  phrase  which  caught-on  for  a  time.  It  was 
a  clever  juggle  of  words  under  which  he  advocated  mightily  the 
advantages  of  the  Antwerp  and  Brussels  Schools  of  Art. 

He  was  a  man  of  many  friends.  In  the  cottage  or  hall  he 
was  equally  welcome.  He  could  sing  Waugh's  songs  and 
accompany  himself  to  them  on  the  piano  with  great  taste. 
"  The  Wearing  of  the  Green  "  was  his  especial  favourite, 

*The  Infirmary,  Technical  School,  and  St.  Peter's  Church  in  Stockport, 
and  the  Manchester  Art  Gallery. 
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being  particulary  expressive  of  his  own  strong  socialistic 
bent  of  mind.  "  The  Wicked  Welshman  "  and  "  The  Three 
Jovial  Huntsmen  "  were  also  admired  of  his  friends  as  being 
particularly  redolent  of  those  odours  of  the  soil  in  which  true 
music  germinates. 

De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum  is  a  golden  motto  to  be  observed  on 
occasions  like  this  ;  yet,  when  one  knows  that  "  E'en  his  faults 
leaned  to  virtue's  side,"  they  are  hardly  worth  noticing, 
because  no  man  accomplished  anything  without  strenuous 
effort,  and  no  such  thing  would  be  required  unless  the  oppos- 
ing force  had  been  great.  May  be  he  was  worsted,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  successful  ;  anyway,  it  may  be  said  of  him 
that  Art  was  his  Saviour;  he  its  apostle. 

Poor  Johnnie  !     gone  at  last, 

Rich  in  all  that  makes  man  great, 
Art  and   Nature  all   are  past, 

Death  is  manhood's  certain   fate. 
Gone  before  us — all  his  zeal 
Rises  now  before  our  eyes  ; 
Lowly  merit  makes  appeal 

Wakens  truth   in  humble  guise. 
He  fought  the  fight  when  at  his  best, 

Encouraged  all  to  do  the  same, 
But  sad   and  weary,   wanting  rest 

In  other  climes  he  sought  for  fame. 
Yet  not  alone  was  it  THERE  given, 

But  also  HERE,  where  he  had  striven. 


THE    ROMANCE    OF    COMMERCE. 

Mr.  JOHN  WILCOCK  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Romance  of 
Commence."  In  this  commercial  period,  when  our  relation- 
ships are  largely  subject  to  a  buying  and  selling  propensity, 
romance  has  only  to  deal  with  another  environment,  at  times 
picturesque,  at  times  supernatural,  and  indeed  at  times 
incredible.  Mr.  George  Moore  recently  wrote  that  the  drama 
of  the  i gth  century  would  not  be  spectacular  but  psycho- 
logical. It  is  the  same  with  the  romance  of  commerce.  The 
flights  of  imagination  will  not  be  to  people  the  mountains 
and  seas  with  human  characteristics,  but  to  pourtray  the 
subtle  developments  of  human  nature  under  the  influence  of 
the  triumphs  and  possibilities  of  science,  and  to  show  that 
every  invention  and  discovery  only  elevates  humanity  higher 
and  higher.  Our  practical  scientific  achievements  illume 
still  greater  possibilities  of  higher  life ;  not  to  be  developed  in 
our  leisure  moments,  or  by  our  so-called  intellectual  hobbies, 
but  in  our  daily  commercial  pursuits. 

Mr.  LAURENCE  CLAY  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  Arthur 
O'Shaughnessy." 
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FOREIGN    LITERATURE    SECTION. 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  22,  1899. — Mr-  JOSEPH  ANGELOFF, 
the  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  ALFRED  SCHUMACHER  read  a  paper  on  "  Heinrich 
Heine."  The  essayist  said  that  Heine's  poems  were  full  of 
intense  word-pictures,  in  the  emotion  of  which  all  Nature 
seems  to  participate.  He  concluded  by  reading  several 
characteristic  extracts,  including  "  The  Two  Grenadiers,"  "  A 
Mountain  Idyll,"  and  his  last  poem,  "  To  the  Mouche,"  all  of 
which  he  had  translated. 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  27,  1899. — The  President,  MR.  GEO. 
MILNER,  was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  C.  E.  TYRER  contributed  a  sonnet  on  Shelley's  house, 
the  Casa  Magni,  near  San  Terenzo. 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox  read  a  short  paper  on  "  The  Abuse  of 
Words." 

Mr.  GEORGE  A.  SHAW  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  Robin 
Hood." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  a  number  of  appropriate 
songs  and  ballads  were  rendered  by  a  glee  party,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Wilcock,  Pendlebury,  Butterworth,  and  Aldridge, 
accompanied  on  the  piano  by  Mr.  Herbert  Yates. 


FOREIGN    LITERATURE    SECTION. 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  i,  1899. — The  President,  MR.  JOSEPH 
ANGELOFF,  occupied  the  chair. 

THE  POET  GRAY. 

Mr.  ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD  read  a  paper  on  Gray,  the  poet, 
from  a  French  point  of  view.  He  said  that  on  the  occasion 
of  a  visit  to  Stoke  Pogis,  in  the  churchyard  of  which  may  be 
seen  the  tomb  of  the  poet  Thomas  Gray,  he  was  informed 
that  a  considerable  number  of  visitors  to  this  shrine  of  genius 
were  Frenchmen.  In  this  connection  he  remembered  that, 
so  far  back  as  the  end  of  last  century,  Chateaubriand,  the 
French  poet,  novelist,  and  historian,  had  written  an  imita- 
tion of  the  famous  "  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard." 
This  was  during  his  self-imposed  exile  in  London  from  the 
political  troubles  in  his  native  country.  The  imitation  first 
appeared  in  Peltier's  Journal,  a  French  print  published  in 
London.  Mr.  Stansfield  placed  upon  the  table  a  quarto 
volume  of  Chateaubriand's  miscellaneous  works  containing 
the  imitation  in  question,  and  read  the  French  version  of  the 
"  Elegy,"  comparing  it  with  the  original. 
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MONDAY,  MARCH  6,  1899.— Mr.  GEO.  MILNKR,  the  Presi- 
dent, took  the  chair. 

The  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society  pre- 
sented Vol.  15  of  their  "  Transactions." 

OMAR     KHAYYAM. 

Mr.  K.  H.  FUNDUKLIAN  read  a  paper  on  Omar  Khayyam. 
The  famous  Persian  poet  and  astronomer  represents  the 
analytical  mind,  the  head  that,  like  Montaigne's,  can  rest 
best  on  a  pillow  of  doubt.  He  revolts  against  the  narrow- 
ness and  bigotry  of  orthodox  opinions,  and  emancipating 
himself  from  the  thraldom,  attains  the  sense  of  universality. 
The  quatrains  offer  the  greatest  variety  in  tone  and  mood  ; 
they  are  as  varied  as  life,  and  as  different  as  the  contradic- 
tions in  Omar's  temperament.  The  epicurean  view  of  life  is 
emphasised  many  times,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  licentiousness 
or  sensuality,  laid  by  some  to  the  poet's  charge.  The 
quatrains  which  may  be  open  to  any  such  objections  are 
to  be  found  in  texts  which  are  unreliable,  and  have  suffered  a 
large  amount  of  interpolation.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by 
a  number  of  quatrains  translated  by  the  essayist,  and  others 
read  from  the  original  Persian.  This  gave  the  members  an 
idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  spoken  language,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  most  pleasing  in  its  sounds  of  all  the  Eastern  tongues. 

Mr.  JOSEPH  ANGELOFF  read  a  paper  on  Ivan  Vazoff,  the 
Bulgarian  novelist  and  poet,  preceding  his  remarks  by  a 
sketch  of  Bulgarian  history  and  literature. 


FOREIGN    LITERATURE    SECTION. 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  8,  1899.— The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
JOSEPH  ANGELOFF,  the  President. 

Mr.  JOHN  F.  L.  SANDBACH  read  a  paper  on  Maurus  Jokai, 
the  Hungarian  novelist,  who  was  bom  in  1825,  and  is  still 
living  in  Budapest.  His  works,  including  novels,  dramas, 
essays,  and  poems,  number  some  three  hundred  volumes. 
Jokai  possesses  a  vivid  imagination,  a  keen  humour,  and  a 
constructive  skill  unequalled  in  modern  fiction,  and  takes 
rank  with  such  novelists  as  Fielding,  Scott,  Balzac,  and 
Hugo.  Many  of  his  romances  have  been  translated  into 
English,  including  "  Eyes  like  the  Sea,"  iiis  masterpiece, 
"  The  Green  Book,"  "  Black  Diamonds,"  and  "  Pretty 
MichaJ."  The  heroine  of  the  first -named  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  characters  to  be  found  in  any  literature. 
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MONDAY,  MARCH  13,  1899. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
GEO.  MILNER,  the  President. 

A  fine  photographic  portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Page,  the 
last  of  the  original  founders  of  the  Club,  was  presented  by 
his  daughter,  who  was  warmly  thanked  for  the  gift. 

Mr.  W.  J.  FLEMING  read  a  short  paper  on  **  Modern  Society 
and  Literature." 

Mr.  ALEX.  TAYLOR  read  a  short  history  of  the  Bury  simnel. 

ART    OF    THK    LAST    CENTURY. 

Mr.  \V.  NOEL  JOHNSON  read  the  prircipal  paper  on  "The 
Character  and  Patronage  of  the  Art  of  the  Last  Century." 
Art  \vas  a  slow  and  late  development  in  this  country  as  com- 
pared with  other  countries  of  Europe.  There  were  plenty  of 
patrons  of  art,  however,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  men 
who  could  supply  the  wants  of  the  time  found  ready  employ- 
ment. The  following  kinds  of  art  work  were  being  practised  : 
miniature,  portrait,  history,  topographic  work  for  the  anti- 
quary, and  landscape.  The  taste  and  requirements  of  the 
time  gave  colour  and  character  in  a  remarkable  manner  to 
the  work  produced,  and  as  an  inevitable  consequence  it  con- 
tained little  nature  and  less  art,  that  was,  art  as  expressed  in 
a  free  and  spontaneous  manner.  The  dearth  of  native  artists 
was  not  owing  to  want  of  patronage,  but  to  a  rooted  idea 
that  in  art  the  foreigner  was  supreme.  The  writer  proceeded 
to  show  how  English  art,  and  especially  landscape,  rose  and 
flourished  in  spite  of  the  scant  encouragement  it  received,  and 
concluded  thus:  "About  the  middle  of  the  period  we  see  a 
great  awakening  of  energy  and  purpose,  and  a  uniting  of 
forces,  not  only  among  the  artists  themselves,  but  amongst 
the  comparatively  few  who  were  interested  in  art.  This 
awakening  led  to  the  founding  of  academies,  societies,  and 
exhibitions,  which  have  continued  and  increased  ever  since, 
and  their  fruits  have  become  to  us  a  rich  and  noble 
inheritance." 


MONDAY,  MARCH  20,  1899. — The  President,  Mr.  GEO. 
MILNER,  occupied  the  chair.  Messrs.  Mercer  and  Wilcock 
were  elected  auditors  of  the  accounts  of  the  Session. 

Mr.  TINSLEY  PRATT  read  an  original  poem,  entitled 
"  Persephone  in  Hades." 

C.  J.  L.  ALMQUIST. 

Mr.  J,  F.  L.  SANDBACH  read  a  short  paper  on  "  Carl  Johan 
Ludwig  Almquist,"  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  figures 
that  the  history  of  literature  has  produced.  He  was  born 
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at  Stockholm  in  1793.  His  literary  career  begun  in  1827 
with  the  publication  of  the  romance,  u  The  Hook  of  the 
Thorn  Rose,"  and  developed  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 
Few  writers  have  equalled  him  in  productiveness  and 
versatility;  lyric,  epic,  and  dramatic  poems,  romances, 
lectures,  philosophical,  npsthetical,  moral,  political,  and 
educational  treatises,  works  of  religious  edification,  studies 
in  lexicography,  history,  mathematics,  and  philology  form  thr 
most  of  his  countless  contributions  to  modern  Swedish 
literature.  In  1850  he  fled  from  Stockholm  after  being  charged 
with  forgery  and  attempted  murder.  He  was  employed  in 
connection  with  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  at  London. 
In  1852  he  crossed  to  America  and,  under  an  assumed  name, 
became  secretary  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  After  Lincoln's  death 
Almquist  came  again  under  the  ban  of  the  law,  left  the  United 
States,  and  after  wandering  over  a  great  part  of  western 
Europe,  died  at  Bremen  in  1866. 

BRANDES'  AND  LEE'S  SHAKSPEARE. 

Mr.  J.  T.  FOARD  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  Recent 
Biographies  of  Shakspere  :  Brandes' and  Lee's."  Mr.  Lee's 
"  Life  of  William  Shakspere  "  is  a  compressed  and,  in  the 
main,  a  faithful  digest  of  modern  knowledge  of  the  mighty 
poet,  by  no  means  faultless,  but  lucid,  painstaking,  penetra- 
tive, judicious  though  not  judicial,  still  appreciative.  On 
the  whole  the  most  compendious  and  in  the  main  accurate 
life  that  any  man  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
could  have  perhaps  safely  compiled.  It  is,  however,  only  a 
compilation. 

Professor  Brandes'  "William  Shakspere"  is  in  part  con- 
jectural ;  in  no  sense  a  compilation.  It  is  a  series  of  essays 
on  the  various  plays,  and  on  diverse  surrounding  circumstan- 
ces of  the  poet's  life,  near  and  remote,  some  of  them  very 
remote,  others  by  far  too  remote,  a  few  beyond  the  point 
of  remoteness,  being  merely  fanciful,  illusory,  or  visionary. 
It  has  struck  the  true  key-note  in  suggesting  that,  instead  of 
inventing  new  facts  or  making  astounding  discoveries,  or 
egregiously  following  reckless  and  unprincipled  predecessors 
into  the  bogs  and  quagmires  of  surmise  and  conjecture,  we 
should  endeavour  to  master  the  true  secret  of  the  poet's  noble 
character  in  his  writings.  He  is  his  life's  best  expositor. 


FOREIGN     LITERATURE    SECTION. 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  22,  1899. — Mr.  JOSEPH  ANGELOFP,  the 
President,  was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  C.  T.  NEEDHAM  read  a  paper  on  '•  Alphonse  Daudet." 
D 
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MONDAY,  MARCH  27,  1899. — Mr.  GEO.  MILNER,  the  Presi- 
dent, occupied  the  chair. 

ANNUAL    MEETING. 

Mr.  W.  R.  CREDLAND,  the  honorary  secretary  read  the 
thirty-seventh  annual  report. 

Mr.  C.  W.  SUTTON,  the  honorary  treasurer,  submitted  the 
annual  statement  of  accounts. 

The  PRESIDENT,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
balance-sheet,  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  was  the 
thirty-seventh  annual  report  of  the  Manchester  Literary 
Club.  That  showed  the  need  there  was  for  such  a  Club, 
and  that  there  was  literary  work  for  it  to  do.  He  thought  it 
also  proved  that  the  Club  was  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  way 
discharging  its  functions,  otherwise  it  would  certainly  not 
have  existed  during  so  long  a  period.  Everybody  must  know 
that  a  continual  disintegration  was  in  progress  with  regard  to 
a  society  of  this  nature.  Members  got  older,  and  died,  and 
unless  new  members  were  elected  from  time  to  time  inevitable 
decay  would  set  in.  It  was,  therefore,  fortunate  for  the  Club 
that  during  many  years  past  there  had  been  accessions  of  new 
members,  who  were  a  strength  to  them.  He  wished  to  impress 
upon  the  members  that  it  was  only  by  that  means  that  they 
could  hope  to  maintain  the  position  of  the  Club.  They  had 
made  a  legitimate  and  wise  departure  in  establishing  the 
Foreign  Section,  and  it  had  proved  its  right  to  take  part  in 
the  business  of  the  Club,  and  in  its  transactions.  Whilst  the 
primary  object  of  members  of  a  club  like  this  was,  of  course, 
the  study  of  literature  of  our  own  country,  it  was  well  to  know 
something  of  the  literature  of  countries  round  about  us,  for  the 
more  we  understood  that  literature  the  more  likely  were  we  to 
advance  the  principles  of  peace  and  fraternity.  Reference 
was  made  in  the  report  to  the  over-supply  of  material  to  the 
Club  during  the  past  session.  There  had  been  more  material 
than  could  possibly  be  used,  and  the  Council  had  had  a  diffi- 
culty in  dealing  with  it.  They  had  done  their  best,  and  it 
must  be  satisfactory  that  there  had  been  no  lack  of  work 
offered  to  the  Club  by  the  members.  The  Manchester  Quarterly 
had  been  published  in  its  present  form  since  1880,  and  he 
thought  he  was  right  in  saying  that  a  journal  of  this  kind  had 
never  been  maintained  in  the  city  for  anything  Hke  the  same 
length  of  time.  That  was  an  important  matter,  and  he 
thought  the  members  might  well  pride  themselves  upon  it. 
The  journal  had  always  been  of  high  quality,  and  there  had 
not  been  any  magazine  like  it  published  in  England,  with  the 
exception  of  Macmillan's  Magazine.  They  had  not  fallen  back 
upon  the  resources  of  fiction,  but  had  confined  themselves  to 
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the  legitimate  sphere  of  what  was  sometimes  called  pure 
literature.  The  circulation  of  the  Quarterly  had  ne/er  been 
satisfactory  to  them,  but  it  was  believed  that  the  change  made 
during  the  year  would  be  beneficial.  The  journal  was  being 
issued  at  sixpence  instead  of  a  shilling,  and  all  that  was 
necessary  to  ensure  a  wider  circulation  than  it  had  ever  had 
was  to  make  the  nature  of  the  contents  known  to  the  public.  As 
to  the  financial  position  of  the  Club,  it  was  entirely  satistactoiy. 
MR.  T.  C.  ABBOTT  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  after- 
wards adopted.  Mr.  Abbott  suggested  that  the  popularity  of 
the  Club  might  be  further  increased  by  inviting  to  it  distin- 
guished literary  visitors  to  the  city,  and  by  forming  a  connect- 
ing link  between  the  Club  and  societies  of  a  similar  character 
in  London.  He  thought,  too,  that  greater  variety  might  be 
given  in  the  papers  read  next  session  by  a  proper  classification 
of  the  subjects  dealt  with. 

Mr.  J.  F.  L.  CROSLAND  said  the  Arts  Club  had  a  com- 
mittee of  three  members,  of  which  he  was  himself  one,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  invite  to  the  Club  visitors  to  the  city  who  were 
connected  with  music,  the  drama,  or  literature.  In  some 
cases  a  favourable  response  was  received,  and  arrangements 
were  accordingly  made,  but  in  others  the  reply  was  that  the 
engagements  made  and  the  brief  time  at  their  disposal  pre- 
cluded the  acceptance  of  the  invitation.  The  Arts  Club  had 
also  dealt  with  the  subject  of  the  interchange  of  courtesies 
with  other  clubs,  and  had  an  arrangement  with  the  Eccentric 
Club  in  London. 

The  PRESIDENT  said  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
carrying  out  the  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Abbott,  but  he 
promised  that  they  should  receive  the  careful  consideration  of 
the  Council. 

The  Council  and  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year, 
Mr.  George  Milner  being  re-elected  president  of  the  Club. 
The  only  changes  are  that  Mr.  B.  A.  Red  fern  was  made  a 
vice-president  in  place  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Page,  and  Mr. 
Edmund  Mercer  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council.  An 
alteration  of  one  of  the  rules  was  agreed  to  by  the  meeting, 
whereby  any  duly  elected  member  may  be  subsequently 
elected  a  life  member  on  payment  of  the  entrance  fee  and  {10. 
The  PRESIDENT  intimated  that  during  the  visit  to  the  city 
in  September  next  of  the  Library  Association,  it  was 
proposed  to  arrange  a  social  meeting  for  the  members  of 
the  Association  in  connection  with  the  Club. 

THE    CLOSING    CONVERSAZIONE. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  10,  1899. — The  conversazione  which  marks 
the  close  of  the  session  was  held  on  this  evening  at  the  Grand 
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Hotel,  Aytoun  Street,  and  attracted  a  large  gathering  of 
members  and  friends.  The  musical  and  literary  entertain- 
ment was  provided  by  Madam  Louie  Turner,  Miss  Lucy  T. 
Barker,  Messrs.  Herbert  Yates,  James  Richardson,  Charles 
Walton,  Hugh  Montgomery,  and  John  Wilcock. 

"  A  Retrospect,  or  Farewell  to  the  Session,"  an  original 
humorous  piece  in  verse,  was  read  by  Mr.  B.  A.  REDFERN. 
There  was  also  an  interesting  little  exhibition  of  sketches  in 
pencil  and  water-colour  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Letherbrow, 
Mr.  George  Milner  and  Mr.  Joel  Wainwright. 

The  following  poem  by  the  Rev.  ARTHUR  W.  Fox  was 
printed  on  the  programme,  and  was  read  by  the  President, 
Mr.  GEO.  MILNER,  during  the  evening  : — 

Winter's  dim  eyes  are  froz'n  in  sleep,   too  weak 
To  bear  the  blaze  of  summer's  hast'ning  light ; 
Expanding  day  treads  on  the  heels  of  night, 
Melodious  birds  allure  us  forth  to  seek 
New  raptures  on  some  loae  mount's  dizzy  peak. 
To   pore   upon   the   breakers   foaming   white, 
To  chase  on  fancy's  wings  the  swallow's  flight, 
Or  lie  by  lakeland  stream,   or  shingly  creek. 
Yet  not  in  vain  those  wintry  hours  have  past, 
Warmed  with  the  glow  of  kindly  hearts  and  true, 
Where  lofty  aim,   good   fellowship,    have   cast 
Life's  shadows  from  the  deep  reposeful  blue  ; 
Mem'ry   in  June  holds   Christmas   roses   fast, 
And  in  December  sheds  June  roses  too. 

The  PRESIDENT,  having  taken  the  chair,  delivered  his 
customary  address.  After  speaking  of  the  work  of  the  past 
session,  he  referred  to  that  done  outside  the  club  by  members. 
During  the  la?t  six  months  several  important  contributions 
had  been  made  to  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  The 
writers  included  the  Rev.  Alex.  Gordon,  an  authority  on  such 
matters,  who  had  contributed  fine  notices  of  Archbishop 
Usher  and  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Messrs.  Charles  W. 
Sutton  and  Albert  Nicholson.  Mr.  Allan  Monkhouse  had 
written  a  new  novel  which  was  a  remarkable  production  for  a 
first  effort  in  that  direction.  Some  important  contributions 
to  a  volume  published  under  the  title  of  Bygone  Middlesex 
weVe  made  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Bellamy.  Many  other  contributions  to 
magazines  and  journals  had  been  written  by  members  in  the 
same  period.  Amongst  the  works  shortly  forthcoming  were 
a  second  volume  of  poems,  by  Mr.  Tinsley  Pratt,  entitled 
"  Persephone  in  Hades,"  and  a  work  by  Mr.  Joel  Wain- 
wright on  "  Marple,"  which  would  deal  with  its  scenery  and 
antiquities.  Mr.  Abraham  Stansfield  also  promised  a  new 
volume.  Respecting  the  Letherbrow  collection  of  drawings 
exhibited  that  evening,  excellent  as  some  of  them  were. 
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they    must    be   regarded   as  the   work  of  an    amateur,   and 
that    fact    suggested    some    observations    on    amateur  work 
in  general,  which  might  not  be  inappropriate  in  a  club  which 
sought  to  bring    together  the  professional   and   amateur   in 
literature  and   art.     The  word  u  amateur,"  like  **  dilettante," 
had  suffered  debasement  by  use.     It  had  not  always  meant, 
as  it  often   meant   now,   a  smatterer.     Was  not  an  amateur 
sometimes  a  man  who,  answering  to  the  real  meaning  of  the 
word,  did  good  work  purely  for  the  love  of  it,  and  did  not  this 
apply  to  such  work  as  that  of  Mr.  Letherbrow  ?     A  useful 
paper  might  be  written  on  the  characteristics  and  limitations 
of  amateur  work  in   literature  and  art.     The  boundary  line 
would  not  be  easy  to  draw.     To  point  out  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  amateur  work  would  not  necessarily  depre- 
ciate it  in  relation  to  that  of  the  professional  artist,  or  man  of 
letters.      In   the   former  kind  of   work  there  was  usually  a 
clearer  indication    of   the   struggle    after    the    delineation    of 
beauty  for  its  own  sake,  and   more  obvious  self-rev  Ltion. 
The  worst  work  of  all  was  produced  when  the  amateur,  kicking 
the  thorough  training  of  the  artist,  endeavoured  to  reproduce 
the  methods  and  effects  of  the  artist.     Mr.  Ruskin,  himself 
an  amateur  in  regard  to  art,  and  one  whose  limitations  were 
always  perceptible,  though  his  work  was  often  of  an  exquisite 
kind,  pointed  out,  in  a  passage  addressed  to  amateurs  in  an 
early  stage  of  art  that  they  could  do  useful  work.     Though 
unable  to  produce  finished  coloured  drawings  they  might  give 
themselves  much  pleasure  and  be  of  great  use  to  other  people 
by  occasionally  sketching  with  a  view  solely  to  colour,  and  for 
the  preservation  of  certain  colour  facts.      To  an  extent  the 
same  observations  applied  to   amateur   work  in   both  kinds, 
but  only  up  to  a  certain  point.     The  conditions  of  training 
were  not  the  same,  and  that  was  probably  the  reason  why. 
while  no  amateur  had  ever  become  a  really  great  artist,  the 
amateurs  in  literature  had  done  some  of  the  finest  work  in  the 
world,  and  a  great  deal  of  work  which,  though  belonging  to 
the  second  or  third  rank,  had  always  been  regarded  as  very 
precious.     A  few  names  might  be  recorded  as  indicative  of 
classes.     Isaak  Walton  and  White  uf  Selborne  were  amateurs, 
but  their  work  was  immortal.     Robert  Burns  and  John  Keats 
were  amateurs  ;  the  first  had  no  training  at  all,  and  the  other 
little  or  none,  but  what  a  great  heritage  they  had  left  us.   The 
special  characteristics  and  graces  of  Charles  Lamb  were  those 
of  an  amateur.     \Vendell  Holmes,  Hawthorne,  Kingsley,  and 
Tom  Hughes  were  all  amateurs,  but  how  greatly  admired  and 
loved.      Lastly  there  was  George  Borrow,  that  singular  being 
of  whom  we  had  had  recently  for  the  first  time  something  like 
authentic  intelligence.      In  him  we  had  the  amateur  pure  and 
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simple,  and  mighty.  He  hated  the  profession  and  professors 
of  literature,  yet  as  Watts-Dunton  had  said  "  there  are 
passages  in  Lavengro  which  are  unsurpassed  in  the  prose 
literature  of  England — unsurpassed,  I  mean,  for  mere  per- 
fection of  style,  for  blending  of  strength  and  graphic  power 
with  limpidity  and  music  of  flow."  In  conclusion  Mr.  Milner 
expressed  confidence  that  when  the  next  session  began  the 
club  would  resume  with  the  vigour  exhibited  in  the  past,  its 
worK  of  setting  forth  the  claims  of  literature,  and  encouraging 
and  deepening  friendly  feeling  and  good  fellowship  amongst 
its  members. 

Mr.  B.  A.  REDFEKN'S  "  Retrospect "  here  followeth. 

GOOD    BYE    TO    THE    SESSION. 

THE     EXORDIUM. 

Lo  !  the  winter  is  past,  though  there's  still  rain  at  hand  ; 
Cooing  turtles  and  cuckoos  are  heard  in  the  land  ; 
And  the  "wild  geese"  have  flown,  but  before  "we"  take  wing 
Let  us  pause  to  "  take  leaves,"  as  is  fitting  in  spring. 

OUR     AUDIENCE. 

And  first  let's  take  leave  of  those  kind  souls  of  ours, 

Of  specially  laudable  listening  powers. 

Who  only  use  language  (I  must  own  its  strong), 

When  what  should  be  "  short-corns."  turn  out  to  be  long. 

OUR    CHOIR. 

Let's  take   leave  of  our   singers,    Eawr  Johnnie,    and   Nat, 
"  Ould  Ireland,"  and  Darby,  and  polyglot  Wat, 
Who  with  others,  well-skill'd  in  all  modes  of  the  lyre, 
Will,  wherever  they  go,  get  front  seats  in  the  choir. 

OUR    ORCHESTRA. 

And  amongst  them,   I  trust,   indeed  I've  no  doubt 
Will  be  found  our  Orchestra,   for  who'd  turn  him  out? 
Our  Club's  Paganini,  all  bursting  with  zeal, 
Dear  old  Triple  Bob  Major,  our  own  candied  Peel. 

OUR    JESTER. 

And  farewell  too  to  Hermes,   although  he  got  wed 
Without  our  consent,    and  when  charged   with   it   said 
As  he  turned  up  his  nose   with  an   air  of  disdain, 
"  Tnder  equal  conditions,  he'd  do  it  again." 

OUR    ARTISTS. 

And  good  bye  to  our  limners  of  every  style, 

Be  they  amateurs,  guiltless  of  Art  as  of  guile, 

Or   artful    designers    like    Reginald    B. 

Old  Harry  and  Noel,  and  veteran  Per(cy)se 

Or    young    Oppenheimer,    who    though    but    a    Lehman 

Shines  forth  in  Art  warfare  a  regular  game-un. 

OUR    STEWARD. 

Good  bye  to  our  Steward,  who  will  spend  the  recess 
Or  the  Spree,  learning  German,  we  trust  with  success  ; 
To  return  with  a  tongue  shall  strike  Kellners  with  dread 
When  he  calls  for  a  Scotch,  and  gets  Schiedam  instead. 


(1001)  BYK  TO  THE  SESSHtX. 

01  R    ORATORS. 

Farewell  to  our  Orators,  six  months  at  least 
Have  they  earned  and  obtain'd,  but  when  the>e  have  ceax'd 
May  they  come  back  again,   with  speech  fluent  and   fret- 
As  the  rain  of  our  city,  or  waves  of  the  sea. 

OCR   CRITICS. 

Good  bye   to  our  Cynics   who   bark   but  don't   bite  ; 
Farewell  to  our  Critics  who  prove  that  black's  white, 
Who  call  our  jokes  chestnuts,  and  tell  us  also, 
That  we've  prigged  our  best  yarns  from  J.  Wilcock  *V  Co. 

OCR      HARMS. 

Good  bye  to  our   1'oets  of  all  sorts  and  sixes, 
In  Kpic,   Dramatic,   or   Lyric  disguises  ; 
Each  prepared  at  short  notice   to  serenade   iaciies, 
To  scale  high  Parnassus,  or  send  us  to  Hades. 

OTR    FOREIGN    SUCTION. 

Adieu,   adios,   or   Lebt  vvohl  to  the  Section 
Of  foreign  extraction  but  Natural   Selection; 
Which,  like  us,   has  its  man  of  celestial  mark, 
Ours  an  Angel  of  Light,  theirs  an  Angeloff  Dark. 

OUR  corxi  ii.. 

Farewell  to  our  Council,  the  frivolous  nine, 
Who  would  jest  at  a  blizzard,  or  dance  o'er  a  mine  ; 
But  although  they  deserve  it,   as  must  be  confessed, 
I  beg  you  won't  shoot  'em,   they've  p'raps  done  their  best. 

OCR     TRKASUKKR. 

Good   bye   to  our   Bursar,    so   courteous  and   kind, 
That  is,  if  your  Sub.'s  paid,   but  don't  be  behind. 
Or  you'll  see  Charles  the  Second,  another  man  quite, 
And  you'll  move  an  adjournment,  or  else  pay  on  sight. 

Ol  R     >KCRKTARY. 

Farewell  to  our  Scribe,   skill'd   in  manifold  ways, 
Though  we  have  it  on  record,   he's  off  it,   some  dav>  ; 
Good  old  Monopoie  Sec.,   full  of  body  and  dry, 
With   a  humour  that   shines   in   each   glass-bedecked-eye. 

OCR     VICK-l'RKSIPKNTS. 

Good  bye  to  our  Vices,  of  every  degree, 
With  devices  so  deep,  that  they've  taken  in   me: 
I'd  descant  on  their  virtues,   if  time  would  permit. 
Or  I'd  much  information  :    Pray  take  them  as  writ. 

OCR      I'KKSIHKNT. 

Farewell  to  our   President,   sagt-st  of  men, 
\Vho  hears  what's  worth  hearing,   and  gracefully  then 
Says  the  right   thing  exactly,   ah  !    ne'er   shall    we   ^er. 
As  our  Club-mate  or  Leader,  a  better  than  he. 

T1IK     I'KRORATION. 

So  good  bye  to  the  session  of  98-9, 
With  its  record   success,   last  and  best  of  it^  Inn  : 
May  the  next  prove  as  good,   and   may  all   of  u^   >ee 
How  our  Club  makes  its  mark  in  the  New  Centurv. 


MEMORIAL    NOTICES. 


EDWARD  OVERALL  BLEACKLEY. 

Death  has  removed  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Edward  Overall 
Bleackley  one  who,  up  to  thirteen  years  ago,  was  a  well- 
known  figure  in  the  life  of  Manchester.  After  many  months 
of  feeble  health,  he  died  at  Brighton  on  Monday,  May  9,  1898, 
in  his  sixty-seventh  year.  He  was  born  at  Prestwich  in 
1831,  where  about  a  century  ago  his  father  established  a 
bleachworks.  He  served  his  apprenticeship,  in  the  Man- 
chester trade  at  the  warehouse  of  Messrs.  Calender,  Sons, 
and  Dodgson,  with  whom  he  remained  until  1862.  His 
services  were  so  much  appreciated  that,  at  the  end  of  his  five 
years'  apprenticeship,  the  firm  presented  him  with  a  life 
membership  of  the  Athenaeum.  He  only  left  the  concern  to 
start  business  on  his  own  account,  as  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Mayson  and  Bleackley.  In  1871  the  partnership  was 
dissolved,  and  Mr.  Bleackley  became  a  cotton  broker  and 
agent,  representing  American,  Indian,  and  Egyptian  firms  for 
the  sale  of  cotton.  A  busy  man  in  the  commercial  world,  he 
found  time  to  devote  his  attention  and  talents  to  literature  and 
journalism.  He  was  a  constant  contributor  to  local  peri- 
odicals, and  his  versatility  in  this  direction  was  surprising. 
He  managed  to  make  the  usually  dull  and  dry  trade  reports 
rjuite  entertaining,  and  acted  as  dramatic  critic  upon  important 
occasions.  His  many-sided  character  may  be  gauged  from 
the  fact  that  he  was  also  an  active  politician,  an  ardent  volun- 
teer in  the  early  days  of  the  movement,  an  owner  of  race- 
horses, and  a  member  of  the  numerous  social  clubs  in  the 
city. 

His  connection  with  the  theatrical  life  of  Manchester  was  a 
close  one.  He  was  a  member  of  the  old  Shakesperean  Society 
and  the  Titan  Club,  and  his  name  was  associated  with  the 
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palmy  days  of  the  drama  in  Manchester  as  an  amateur  actor, 
as  the  speaker  of  prologues,  and  as  the  friend  of  Mr.  Irving 
and  Mr.  Barry  Sullivan.  He  wrote  a  drama  Real  Life,  pro- 
duced at  the  Queen's  Theatre  in  1872.  It  only  ran  a  week, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  speech  from  the  stage  on  the  last  night 
of  the  representation,  he.  expressed  his  opinion  of  his  critics  in 
forcible  language.  Mr.  Bleackley  prided  himself  on  being  a 
founder  of  the  Manchester  Conservative  Club  and  of  the  Arts 
Club,  and  for  many  years  he  retained  his  membership  of  the 
Literary  Club.  He  was  associated  with  Mr.  Edward  Hulton 
in  the  starting  of  the  Sporting  Chronicle  and  Sunday  Chronicle, 
the  further  prosecution  of  whose  fortunes  was  the  cause  of  his 
removal  to  London  in  1885. 

Though  somewhat  brusque  in  manner,  Mr.  Bleackley  was 
kindly  and  genial,  and  his  departure  from  Manchester  was 
celebrated  by  a  dinner  at  the  Arts  Club.  The  determined 
and  self-reliant  character  of  the  man  may  be  judged  from  an 
incident  that  took  place  shortly  before  that  event.  Mr. 
Bleackley  was  one  of  the  parties  in  an  action  at  the  Assizes 
and  was  deserted  by  his  counsel.  Taking  up  the  case  at  six 
o'clock,  he  conducted  it  himself,  and  after  a  fight  of  five  hours, 
carried  on  amidst  the  wonder  and  amusement  of  a  crowded 
court,  secured  a  triumphant  verdict  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 

Mr.  Bleackley  was  a  man  of  considerable  wealth.  Among 
his  public  bequests  are  ^"500  each  to  the  Manchester  Infirmary, 
Owens  College,  and  the  Warehousemen  and  Clerks'  Orphan 
Schools.  The  funeral  took  place  on  Thursday  at  Warnham 
Church,  Sussex. — Manchester  City  News. 


THOMAS    WALTON    GILLIBRAND. 

The  death  occurred,  on  Aug.  9,  1898,  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Walton  Gillibrand,  of  Holly  Bank,  Altrincham,  and  Mosley 
Street,  Manchester,  who  passed  away  after  a  long  illness, 
borne  with  great  fortitude,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  By  pro- 
fession he  was  an  accountant,  and  was  a  well-known  figure  in 
the  commercial,  social,  and  artistic  life  of  the  city.  His 
grandfather,  Thomas  Gillibrand,  who  died  in  1814,  was  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Shaw,  Buchan,  and  Gillibrand,  of 
Ancoats,  which  began  manufacturing  there  at  the  end  of  last 
century,  and  his  father,  Philip  Gillibrand,  who  died  in  March, 
1891,  in  his  eighty-third  year,  was  a  partner  for  nearly  forty 
years  in  the  firms  of  Messrs.  Henry  Bannerman  and  Sons, 
and  Messrs.  William  Young  and  Company,  of  Manchester  and 
Stalybridge.  Thus  the  name  of  Gillibrand  has  been  associ- 
ated with  the  mercantile  annals  of  the  town  and  district  for 
more  than  one  hundred  years.  Mr.  Thomas  Walton  Gillibrand 
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was  in  the  woollen  department  of  Messrs.  Bannerman's 
for  a  time,  and  then  left  to  join  the  late  Joshua  Crowther  as  an 
accountant,  in  which  profession  he  continued  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  acting  as  president  of  the  Manchester  Society  of 
Accountants  prior  to  the  grant  of  a  charter  in  1880. 

In  the  wider  world  of  Manchester  social  and  public  life, 
Mr.  Walton  Gillibrand  was  connected  with  a  large  number  of 
institutions,  and  was  an  active  and  valued  member  ot  all.  His 
most  prominent  position,  perhaps,  was  as  a  governor  of  the 
Royal  Manchester  Institution,  and  for  a  long  period.and  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  one  of  the  outside  members  of 
the  Art  Gallery  Committee,  upon  which  his  art  knowledge 
proved  of  much  service,  frequently  visiting  the  London 
exhibitions  and  studios  to  assist  in  the  selection  of  pictures 
for  the  local  exhibitions.  He  was  an  old  member  of  the 
Manchester  Literary  Club  and  a  member  and  treasurer  of  the 
Portico  Library,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  and  for  a  time 
the  president  of  the  Brazenose  Club.  To  the  collections 
representative  of  the  art  of  Joseph  Knight,  J.  H.  Partington, 
and  R.  Gay  Somerset,  held  in  ihe  rooms  of  the  club,  he  was  a 
generous  contributor.  He  was  also  a  musical  connoisseur, 
and  was  on  the  committee  of  the  Manchester  Royal  College 
of  Music.  Mr.«Gillibrand  was  an  admirable  committee-man 
— prompt,  clear,  practical,  and  well-informed — a  good  conver- 
sationalist, and  one  of  the  wittiest  and  most  genial  of 
men. — Manchester  City  News. 

CHARLES  WAREING  BARDSLEY. 

Canon  Charles  Wareing  Bardsley,  sixth  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  James  Bardsley,  both  well-known,  active,  and  influential 
clergymen  in  Manchester  for  a  goodly  number  of  years,  died 
at  Oxford  on  October  30,  1898.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Manchester  Grammar  School,  and  at  Worcester  College, 
Oxford,  and  took  his  M.A.  degree  in  1868.  He  was  ordained 
in  1870,  and  held  curacies  at  Kersal  Moor  and  St.  Anns, 
Manchester.  He  became  vicar  of  Ulverston  in  1878,  but 
resigned  in  1893  through  failing  health,  and  went  to  live  at 
Oxford,  where  he  has  since  remained.  He  was  honorary 
canon  of  Carlisle.  In  addition  to  his  ministerial  labours  he 
was  an  author  of  considerable  ability,  and  on  the  subject  of 
surnames,  their  meaning  and  origin,  he  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  leading  authorities  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Bardsley  had  also  something  of  the  imaginative  faculty, 
and  as  such  he  formed  the  subject  of  one  of  the  series  of  papers 
on  Lancashire  Novelists,  which  have  been  read  before  the 
Manchester  Literary  Club,  one  of  whose  members  he  was 
previous  to  his  retirement  from  this  city.  Mr.  B.  A.  Redfern, 
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the  writer  of  this  paper,  had  known  Mr.  Bardsley  in  his  youth. 
In  the  course  of  his  essay,  Mr.  Redfern  said : — In  1873, 
Charles  Bardsley  married  Miss  Pearson,  of  Sedgley,  a  lady  of 
good  family  and  ample  means,  and  it  was  in  this  year  that  he 
made  his  first  venture  into  authorship,  by  the  publication  of 
Our  English  Surnames,  on  which  work  he  had  been  engaged 
for  some  twelve  years.  In  1877  he  published  his  Memorials 
of  St,  Anns,  a  volume  of  great  interest  to  local  readers  ;  and 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Manchester  Literary  Club.  On  February  4,  1878,  he  read 
before  the  members  a  paper  on  Baptismal  Nomenclature  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  which  was  published  in  their 
volume  of  Transactions  for  that  year.  His  further  contribu- 
tions to  literature,  other  than  fiction,  were  the  Romance  of  the 
London  Directory,  1879  ;  Curiosities  of  Puritan  Nomenclature, 
1880;  and  two  quartos,  The  Registers  of  Ulverston  Parish 
Church  from  1881  to  1884,  and  The  Chronicles  of  Ulverston,  1885. 
He  held  the  appointment  of  Vicar  of  Ulverston  with  much 
popular  appreciation  for  fifteen  years,  resigning  in  May,  1893, 
in  consequence  of  a  threatened  failure  of  eyesight. 

As  a  writer  of  fiction,  Canon  Bardsley  is  adequately,  but 
not  largely,  represented  by  three  books,  of  which  the  first  in 
order  of  date  was  a  novel  in  three  volumes,  entitled  John 
Lexlcy's  Troubles,  published  in  1877.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
'  Lackington,'  somewhere  in  the  north-east  of  Lancashire,  and 
the  author  describes  the  lives  led  by  some  of  the  dwellers  in 
this  '  rustic  bourg '  during  the  first  half  of  the  century.  A 
shorter  story  is  entitled  Brownie;  and  a  third  is  His  Grand- 
father's Bible,  a  tale  of  Furness  Fells,  a  vigorously  told  and 
stirring  story,  presenting  graphic  sketches  of  the  hard  and  un- 
couth but  '  jannock '  people  of  the  fells.  Canon  Bardsley  shows 
proof  in  this  book  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  ironworkers,  the  charcoal  burners,  and  the 
little  *  statesmen '  of  North  Lancashire  and  Cumberland. 

The  Canon  was  a  man  of  good  presence,  genial  temperament, 
easy  manners,  and  simple  tastes.  This  simplicity  of  taste,  by 
the  way,  was  evidenced,  among  other  things,  by  his  hearty 
appreciation  of  a  pipe  and  a  tankard,  where  other  ecclesiastics 
of  his  rank  would  require  Partagas  and  Tokay.  He  was,  in 
youth  and  early  manhood,  a  good  average  all-round  athlete, 
especially  good  as  a  cricketer  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Broughton 
Club,  Manchester ;  and  to  the  last  took  a  lively  interest  in 
athletics.  He  was  an  excellent  musician,  able  to  play  at  sight 
when  his  sight  was  good,  and  could  sing  a  good  song.  The 
voice  is  now  hushed,  and  the  genial  and  scholarly  Canon, 
industrious  to  the  last,  has  passed  away  at  the  comparatively 
early  age  of  fifty-four. — Manchester  City  News. 
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JOHN    PAGE. 

Mr.  John  Page,  the  late  Markets  Superintendent  to  the 
Manchester  Corporation,  died  at  his  residence  at  Old 
Trafford  on  January  26,  1899.  Both  in  his  official  capacity 
and  as  a  fairly  gifted  literary  man  (under  his  familiar  non  de 
plume  of  "  Felix  Folio  "),  Mr.  Page  had  been  long  very  well 
known  in  the  public  life  of  the  city  of  his  adoption.  Though 
a  resident  of  Manchester  for  more  than  sixty  years,  those 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Page  soon  found  out  thai  he  was  of 
southern  birth  and  family,  and  that  he  was  essentially  "  a 
Surrey  man."  He  was  born  or  May  30,  1819,  near  the 
Durdans  (once  the  well-known  residence  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert 
Heathcote,  now  that  of  Lord  Rosebery),  not  far  from  the 
famous  town  and  downs  of  Epsom.  As  a  boy  he  is  said  to 
have  been  an  ardent  lover  of  nature,  and  certainly  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  he  was  born  and  bred  afforded  him  plenty 
of  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  bent.  He  received  his 
earliest  education  at  a  village  school  in  Ashstead,  near  Epsom, 
and  was  subsequently  a  scholar  at  a  private  academy  in 
Leatherhead.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  (in  1834)  he  exchanged 
the  pleasant  country  life  of  Surrey  for  the  anything  but 
inviting  atmosphere  and  scenes  of  Manchester.  He  came,  in 
the  first  instance,  in  the  employ  of  a  relative  who  was  engaged 
in  the  wine  and  spirit  business  ;  and,  we  believe,  Page 
himself,  before  entering  into  the  service  of  the  Corporation, 
was,  for  a  time,  the  genial  host  of  the  Crown  and  Castle,  in 
Oldham  Street.  Perhaps  not  finding  this  occupation  quite  to 
his  taste,  he  became  a  candidate  for  an  appointment  as  toll 
collector  under  the  Corporation  in  connection  with  the  Markets 
Committee,  and  was  successful.  As  we  are  told,  Mr.  Page, 
on  June  24,  1846,  received  for  the  Corporation  of  Manchester 
the  first  toll  the  Markets  Committee  had  become  entitled  to, 
by  the  purchase  of  the  markets  and  manorial  rights  from  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor,  Sir  Oswald  Mosley.  Page's  early  life 
and  rural  surroundings  suited  admirably  his  new  vocation. 
With  a  pleasant,  cheery  presence,  and  some  of  his  old  Surrey 
twang,  he  soon  made  himself  agreeable  to  most  of  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  markets,  and  to  the  committee  under  whom 
he  served.  At  the  same  time  he  was  a  strict  disciplinarian, 
and  sometimes  invoked  anything  but  the  blessings  of  sundry 
dealers  in  "green  stuff,"  whose  "  tricks  of  trade"  (from  even 
the  innocent  rural  districts  of  Chesire)  he  was  not  slow  to 
discover  and  expose.  By  degrees  he  rose  from  one  position 
to  another,  until  the  death,  in  1867,  of  Mr.  George  Holt 
Noton,  when  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  department.  In 
the  proceedings  of  the  City  Council  meeting  of  June  5,  1867, 
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the  following  minute  appears :— "  Resolved,  that  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Markets  Committee,  Mr.  John  Page  be 
appointed  to  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  the  Markets 
Department  (rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Noton), 
at  a  salary  of  ^"350  per  annum,  with  the  addition  of  a  com- 
mission of  3^  per  cent,  upon  the  increase  in  the  gross  receipts 
of  the  department  in  each  year  as  compared  with  the  previous 
one."  How  efficiently  he  discharged  his  duties  as  a  public 
servant  the  great  extention  of  Shudehill  Market  (in  its  way 
ranking  among  the  most  extensive  fruit  and  vegetable  markets 
in  the  kingdom)  bears  abundant  testimony.  Apart  from  this 
increase  in  the  ordinary  fruit  and  vegetable  trade,  Shudehill 
became,  in  his  time,  a  remarkable  market  for  finer,  or  what 
is  known  as  "table  fruit,"  as  much  so  almost  as  Covent 
Garden  Market  itself.  Among  other  duties  pertaining  to  his 
office  were  those  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  *'  the  Public 
Health  Act,"  relating  to  the  inspection  of  unwholesome  food, 
and  chief  inspectorship  for  the  city  under  the  "  Cattle  Diseases 
Act."  In  the  discharge  of  all  his  public  offices  the  Man- 
chester Corporation  has  never  known  a  more  thoroughly 
honest  or  more  strictly  conscientious  servant  than  John  Page. 
He  continued  in  office  and  in  full  work  until  the  latter  part  of 
1894.  Early  in  the  following  year,  in  consequence  of  increas- 
ing infirmities,  he  resigned  his  connection  with  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

Away  from  the  cares  and  duties  of  his  office,  Page  was  a 
man  of  no  ordinary  literary  taste  and  culture.  He  was  not 
exactly  a  "  bookish  man,"  but  his  close  observance  of  nature 
as  a  youngster  at  his  home  in  Surrey  had  stored  his  mind  with 
quite  a  mine  of  facts  in  natural  history,  which  rendered  his 
various  contributions  to  current  literature  for  some  years  past, 
under  the  aforesaid  nom  de  guerre  of  "  Felix  Folio,"  very 
charming  reading.  Among  his  earliest  published  writings 
were  a  series  of  papers,  contributed  to  a  local  periodical, 
entitled  "  Natural  History  and  Its  Writers."  In  1858  he 
published  an  amusing  little  work,  called  "  Hawkers,  Street 
Dealers,  and  Itinerant  Quacks  :  Their  Dealings,  Dodges, 
and  Doings."  In  1865  he  published  a  rhyming  work  a  la 
"  Ingoldsby  Legends,"  called  the  "  Devel's  Elbow  ;  a  Legend 
of  the  Etherow "  ;  and  later  on  a  little  handbook  anent  a 
pleasant  little  corner  in  his  native  country,  "  Boxhill, 
Historical  and  Descriptive."  To  a  former  very  interesting 
though  short-lived  local  publication,  Country  Words,  Page 
was  perhaps  the  most  valuable  contributor.  Of  his  contri- 
butions to  this,  two  are  full  of  country  air  and  whiffs  of 
rural  sweets  and  scents,  "  Taking  our  Holiday  "  and  "  Rural 
Reminiscences."  Among  his  minor  sketches  may  be  mentioned 
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"  Kicked  Out,  an  Incident  in  the  Life  of  a  Manchester  Bag- 
man," "Flying  Jenny,"  "The  Ruling  Spirit  Strong  in  an 
Old  Hunter,"  and  a  capital  paper  on  "  Manchester  Fairs," 
which  he  contributed  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Manchester 
Literary  Club.  Early  in  1880  he  was  awarded  a  prize  of  £20 
by  the  Royal  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  North  Lancashire 
Agricultural  Society  for  the  best  essay  on  the  fruit  and  vege- 
table markets  of  Manchester,  sources  of  supply,  average 
quantities  by  road  and  railway,  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  local  grower  from  climate,  seasons,  and 
situations,  and  other  highly  interesting  facts — which  essay 
was  published  by  this  Society.  To  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  him  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
Page  was  a  thoroughly  "  clubable  "  man.  But  his  notions 
of  club  life  were  of  a  far  more  homely  character  than  most 
of  those  prevailing  now-a-days.  As  pretty  well-known,  he 
was,  with  Waugh,  Hardwick,  Ben  Brierley,  Joseph  Chatwood, 
and  R.  R.  Bealey  (all  of  whom  he  survived),  one  of  the  six 
founders  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  and  continued 
one  of  its  vice-presidents  until  the  last.  Here  he  did  not 
shine  so  much  in  contributing  papers,  or  making  wordy 
speeches,  as  in  cosy  chat  and  gossip,  in  which  he  was  always 
a  very  charming  companion.  He  had  no  end  of  stories 
about  all  sorts  of  people,  and  all  sorts  of  places,  which  he 
related  with  grand  gusto  and  merriment.  He  had  a  long 
personal  knowledge  of  actors  and  actresses,  shows  and  show- 
people,  of  whom  some  of  his  anecdotes  and  reminiscences 
were  brimful  of  genuine,  rollicking  fun  and  humour.  Above 
all,  his  country  reminiscences,  especially  of  the  fair  fields  and 
breezy  downs  of  his  native  county,  were  full  of  joy  and  sun- 
shine, and  formed  some  of  the  pleasantest  gossip  heard  in  the 
circles  he  charmed  with  his  always  welcome  presence.  At 
the  annual  Christmas  suppers  of  the  Literary  Club  Mr.  Page 
for  a  long  series  of  years  figured  as  "  Father  Christmas,"  and 
a  portrait  of  him  in  the  picturesque  robes  of  that  character 
was  painted  by  Mr.  William  Percy,  who  presented  it  to  the 
Club,  in  whose  rooms  it  now  hangs. — Manchester  Evening  News. 

JOHN    PAGE. 

It  was  on  a  wintry  day  that  John  Page  was  laid  to  rest  in 
the  green-swarded  cemetery  attached  to  the  village  of  Stretford, 
and  overlooking  the  low-lying  meadows  by  Mersey  side.  The 
hoar-frost  lay  white  on  fields  and  edgerows,  the  view  was 
narrowed  in  by  a  grey  encircling  mist,  and  the  horses  that 
drew  the  funeral  car  had  doubtful  foothold  as  they  passed  over 
the  frozen  way  leading  to  the  mortuary  chapel.  To  some  of 
the  mourners  these  wintry  conditions  seemed  not  unsuitable 
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to  the  occasion.  They  revived  old  associations  regarding  him 
who  was  thus  disappearing  from  earthly  sight.  \Ye  were 
present  there  to  pay  a  last  tribute  of  regard  because  we  had 
known  him  in  connection  with  a  certain  Literary  Club  of  which 
he  had  been  one  of  the  founders,  and,  as  it  proved,  the  last  of 
all  of  them  to  pay  this  debt  of  nature. 

As  a  member  of  that  club  one  remembers  him  in  many 
aspects,  as  "  Felix  Folio"  the  author,  as  the  humorous  jester 
of  many  merry  nights,  the  teller  of  marvellous  stories,  but 
especially  as  the  original  and  never-to-be-forgotten  Father 
Christmas  of  our  annual  festival.  Hright  and  cheery  he  was 
always,  but  once  a  year  he  shone  with  a  special  lustre,  and 
this  was  in  the  wintry  time.  Then  did  he,  at  a  famous  supper 
of  that  season  present  himself  to  us  in  ancient  guise,  clothed 
in  mystic  and  wonderful  robes  of  crimson  line,  his  face  ruddy- 
cheeked,  with  beard  and  eyebrows  frosted,  and  his  venerable 
head  not  "  bound  with  pansies  overblown,"  but  wreathed  with 
red-berried  holly.  In  view  of  this  well-remembered  aspect  of 
him,  one  seemed  to  be  taking  part,  not  only  in  the  burial 
of  our  friend,  but  of  that  "  Father  Christmas  "  of  the  bygone 
years.  With  this  mental  vision  the  cold  January  day,  and  the 
hoar-frosted  surroundings  seemed  to  harmonise. 

Of  John  Page  divested  of  these  fantastic  adornments  one 
has  many  other  pleasant  recollections.  He  is  associated  with 
long  gone  literary  nights  at  the  Mitre ;  he  seems,  indeed,  a 
part  of  that  old  time  to  me,  when  a  spice  of  harmless  Hohe- 
mianism  entered  into  the  club  proceedings.  One  recalls  the 
friendly  faces  gathered  around  the  shining  mahogany,  the 
primitive  long  clay  pipes,  the  cheerful  fires,  and  the  sound  of 
Cathedral  bells  close  by.  In  these  gatherings  "  Felix  Folio  " 
was  a  prominent  figure.  He  was  cast  in  a  large  mould,  and 
one  remembers — 

His  double  chin,  his  portly  size. 

And  who  that  knew  him  could  forget 

The  busy  wrinkles  round  his  eyes? 

He  had  undoubted  literary  tastes  and  proclivities,  expressed 
within  limits  peculiar  to  his  own  individuality.  He  could 
write  prose  of  a  racy  kind  and  express  himself  in  rhyme. 
Scattered  through  his  prose  compositions  you  will  meet  with 
quotations  from  the  poets ;  but  his  poetical  tastes  did  not  seem 
to  extend  to  the  subjective  or  didactic,  and  one  is  disposed  to 
believe  that  as  a  matter  of  choice  he  inclined  more  to  Edwin 
Waugh  than  to  William  Wordsworth.  For  the  higher  criti- 
cism he  displayed  no  predilection,  but  he  was  a  patient 
listener  to  those  who  discoursed  in  that  direction,  and  he  had  a 
shrewd  common-sense  of  his  own  when  pronouncing  judgment 
upon  matters  that  came  within  his  own  special  purview. 
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He  was  a  keen  observer,  and  had  a  wide  knowledge  of 
Nature  and  human  nature.  So  could  he  discourse  to  you 
with  equal  felicity  regarding  a  hawk  or  a  hawker.  We  used 
to  call  him  the  Birdmaster  because  of  his  intimate  familiarity 
with  the  fowls  of  the  air.  One  recalls  how  on  one  occasion 
he  laid  upon  the  table  a  specimen  of  the  Great  Green  Wood- 
pecker, and  told  us  with  wondering  admiration  and  the  love  of 
a  true  naturalist  all  about  the  structure  and  habits  of  that 
interesting  bird.  It  was  characteristic  of  him  that,  when 
referring  to  the  well-known  poetical  description  of  "the  wood- 
pecker pecking  at  the  hollow  beech  tree,"  he  should  add  the 
remark  that  the  beech  was  probably  the  least  pecked  of  any 
tree  by  the  bird,  and  owed  its  selection  in  the  line  quoted  to 
the  exigencies  of  poetry. 

In  like  manner,  on  another  occasion,  when  a  celebrated 
Hibernian  poet,  one  of  the  members  in  those  days,  submitted 
to  us  one  of  his  original  songs,  did  the  Birdmaster  take  ex- 
ception, on  natural  history  grounds,  to  the  description  of  "  the 
little  red  lark"  as  "a  rosy  spark."  With  considerable  em- 
phasis he  maintained  that  it  was  not  a  correct  description, 
and,  poetry  or  no  poetry,  he  would  have  none  of  it. 

Sometime^  he  would  come  with  a  green  bough  or  other 
»7ilding  in  his  hand,  and  make  it  the  text  for  a  discourse,  for 
he  was  equally  familiar  with  the  trees  of  the  fields  as  with  the 
fowls  of  the  air.  A  learned  dissertation  of  his  regarding  the 
mistletoe  is  preserved  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Club.  He 
had  a  love  for  old  customs,  too,  and  so  when  we  laid  our 
friend  Edwin  Waugh  to  rest,  John  Page  distributed  to  all 
the  mourners  a  sprig  of  rosemary,  to  be  worn  in  the  button- 
hole and  afterwards  to  be  dropped  on  the  coffin.  In  his 
communications  he  preferred  to  speak  rather  than  to  write, 
for  his  conversational  powers  were  predominant,  and  took 
a  wide  range.  He  might  begin  with  birds  and  flowers  and, 
like  Praed's  vicar,  end  with  precepts  deep, 

For  dressing  eels  or  shoeing  horses. 

Inside  the  Club  arena  we  knew  him  as  the  overseer  and 
controller  of  a  vast  market,  and  it  seemed  in  accordance  with 
the  fitness  of  things  that  he  should  preside  over  the  collection 
and  distribution  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  To  us  he  brought 
the  picturesque  side  of  his  daily  occupation,  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  humours  of  the  market  place,  and  in  his  hands 
the  produce  of  field  and  garden  became  endowed  with  some- 
thing of  poetical  grace,  lifting  it  above  the  commonplace  of 
the  huckster's  stall.  One  is  inclined  to  believe  that  among 
his  happiest  occupations  was  that  of  decorating  the  Club 
room  with  evergreens  at  Christmas  time.  He  bought  the 
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holly  and  the  mistletoe  himself  and  personally  conducted 
the  work,  for  it  was  the  background  as  it  were  of  the  scene 
upon  which  Father  Christmas  was  to  present  himself,  when 
the  opportune  moment  arrived.  We  have  a  portrait  of  him 
as  he  appeared  in  this  loved  and  familiar  guise,  and  the 
picture  is  among  the  lares  and  penates  of  the  Club.  Annually 
it  is  wreathed  with  holly  and  placed  behind  the  President's 
chair,  making  a  brave  show  there,  especially  when  seen 
guarded  by  javelin  men  dressed  as  beef-eaters. 

Looking  at  the  picture  the  other   night,    and  thinking  of 
the  original  in  connection  with  his  fellow-founders,  and  how 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

one  was  reminded  of  the  monk  who,  looking  daily  at  the 
picture  in  his  monastery  and  seeing  his  fellows  dying  off 
from  beside  him,  came  at  last  to  think  that  such  bits  of 
painted  canvas  were  really  among  the  only  abiding  things  in 
the  world. 

JOHN  MORTIMER. 

At  the  funeral  in  Stretford  Cemetery  on  Saturday  last,  the 
Rev.  B.  Davis,  curate  of  the  Stretford  Parish  Church,  con- 
ducted the  service.  Among  those  present  were  Messrs.  G. 
F.  Page,  J.  S.  Page,  and  F.  F.  Page,  sons;  Miss  E.  A. 
Page  and  Mrs.  Chatwood,  daughters;  Messrs.  George  Milner, 
John  Mortimer,  John  Bradbury  (Manchester  Literary  Club), 
John  Buxton,  secretary  to  the  Markets  Committee  of  the 
Manchester  Corporation  ;  J.  E.  Davies,  R.  F.  Newbold,  J. 
Crawford,  and  S.  B.  Price,  representing  the  Mancheiter 
Racecourse  Company;  Captain  and  Mrs.  Williams,  Miss 
Edwards,  Mrs.  Henshall,  Messrs.  Hamor  Lockwood,  John 
Littlewood,  J.  W.  Edgar,  J.  G.  Howard,  and  C.  E.  Morris. 
Mr.  R.  M.  Ross  represented  the  St.  George's  Literary  Club. 
Hulme. — Maitchtsttr  City  News. 

HENRY   FORRESTER   WARDEN. 

In  the  death  of  Henry  Forrester  \Varden,  on  April  i2th, 
1899,  many  social  circles  in  Manchester  will  sustain  a  great 
loss.  In  business  he  was  the  resident  secretary  of  the  York- 
shire Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  a  leading  salvage 
broker  and  assessor.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Manchester 
Literary  Club,  the  Arts  and  Reform  Clubs,  and  of  the 
Athenaeum,  and  served  on  the  Council  and  the  Arts  Com- 
mittee of  the  Arts  Club.  Mr.  Warden  was  not  only  an  art 
connoisseur,  but  also  an  amateur  painter  of  some  note.  In 
early  life  he  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  old  Athenaeum 
Gymnastic  Club,  and  was  ever  ready  to  advise  and  instruct 
young  members  in  the  wisest  way  to  develop  physical 
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powers  and  form.  As  a  friend  he  was  a  delightful  com- 
panion. His  conversation  was  quiet,  thoughtful,  to  the  point, 
often  humorous  and  always  instructive.  Friendship  with 
Warden  was  a  valuable  property,  and  those  who  knew  him 
the  closest  loved  him  the  most.  He  was  interred  last  Satur- 
day at  the  Southern  Cemetery. — Manchester  City  News. 

WILLIAM    H.   DEAN. 

Although  the  late  Secretary  ot  the  Manchester  Warehouse- 
men and  Clerks'  Orphan  Schools,  Mr.  W.  H.  Dean,  who  died 
on  April  i6th,  1899,  was  a  man  whose  many  virtues  were  all 
coloured  with  the  native  hue  of  his  own  modesty,  which 
prompted  him  to  retirement,  his  associations  with  the  semi- 
public  life  of  Manchester  have  been  close  enough  to  render 
it  desirable  and  right  that  some  recoided  reference  should  be 
made  to  them. 

For  more  than  forty  years  Mr.  Dean  has  filled,  in  his 
own  quiet,  unobtrusive  way,  various  official  positions  of  a 
stipendiary  and  of  an  honorary  character,  which  have  enabled 
him  to  do  the  local  state  some  service,  as  well  as  to  secure  for 
himself  a  pleasant  surrounding  of  appreciative  friends.  He 
was  assistant  to  Mr.  John  Shaw,  secretary  and  curator  of 
the  Botanical  Gardens  in  the  days  before  the  Gardens  wore 
the  "  Royal "  honours  which  no  longer  suffice  to  attract 
subscribers.  Subsequently  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the 
energetic,  well-remembered  secretary  of  the  Mechanics'  In- 
stitution, the  late  Mr.  E.  Hutchings,  during  the  holding  of 
the  inaugural  exhibition  opened  in  the  new  building  in  1857 — 
the  building  which  is  now  the  Technical  School  in  Princess 
Street.  Other  engagements  of  a  more  private  character 
fol  owed  ;  but  for  the  last  nineteen  years  Mr.  Dean  has 
been  the  courteous  and  faithful  secretary  of  the  Warehouse- 
men and  Clerks'  Orphan  Schools,  and  this  office  of  trust  fail- 
ing health  compelled  him  to  relinquish  only  a  few  months 
ago.  On  his  retirement  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Schools  expressed  their  appreciation  of  Mr.  Dean's  work  in 
a  flattering  resolution,  and  personally  subscribed  a  handsome 
sum  of  money  in  practical  recognition  of  his  services.  The 
"  Old  Boys "  paid  him  a  gracious  tribute  of  respect  and 
regard,  specially  prompted  in  doing  so  by  remembrance  of 
the  assistance  he  had  rendered  in  forming  their  association  and 
developing  it  on  useful  lines. 

Mr.  Dean's  tastes  were  strongly  literary,  and  he  applied 
them  to  serviceable  as  well  as  pleasant  purposes.  For  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Manchester  Athenaeum,  and  for  a  consider- 
able portion  of  that  period  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Library 
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and  Newsroom  Committee.  It  was  right  the  Hag  should  fly 
at  half  mast  over  the  institution  he  had  so  long  and  so  disin- 
terestedly served.  Mr.  Dean  was  also  a  member  of  the  Arts 
Club  and  of  the  Literary  Club,  where  his  pleasant  soci'il 
instincts  procured  for  him  an  earnest  welcome,  and  found 
tor  themselves  profitable  employment.  He  waschary,  however, 
of  his  voice  and  of  his  pen,  save  within  the  limits  of  one 
little  literary  coterie,  unknown  to  fame,  of  which  he  was  a 
member  for  more  than  thirty  years,  adorning  in  his  member- 
ship the  Shaksperean  motto  the  brotherhood  bear,  that 
"  Society  is  the  happiness  of  life." 

A  kindly  group  associated  with  the  institutions  we  have 
named  gathered  at  the  grave  side  at  Ardwick  on  Wednesday 
morning,  when  the  service  was  read  by  the  Rev.  John  (iregory, 
M.A.,  of  London,  a  friend  of  the  deceased,  and  when  all  who 
stood  there  felt  that  through  a  gap  in  the  wider  circle  they 
represented  there  had  gone  out  a  courteous  gentleman,  a  use- 
ful citizen,  and  a  faithful  friend. — Manchester  City  News. 

THOMAS    LINGS. 

Mr.  Thomas  Lings  died  at  his  residence,  Beech  House, 
Northenden,  on  April  igth,  1899,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine 
years.  Born  in  Strangeways  in  1820,  and  educated  -it  the 
Manchester  Grammar  School,  Mr.  Lings  succeeded  his 
father  in  1847,  as  Comptroller  to  the  Churchwardens  and 
Overseers  of  the  township.  His  father,  Mr.  George  Lings, 
held  the  office  for  thirty  years,  and  his  son  followed  with  fifty 
years'  service,  retiring  as  recently  as  1897.  ^r*  Arthur  Lings, 
son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Lings,  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy  as 
far  as  it  related  to  the  business  of  the  Overseers,  Mr.  Thomas 
A.  Bazley  being  afterwards  selected  for  the  position  of  comp- 
troller to  the  Churchwardens.  Two  years  ago  Mr.  Thomas 
Lings  was  entertained  at  dinner,  and  received  a  presentation- 
portrait  of  himself,  in  recognition  of  his  fifty  years'  service. 
His  portrait,  by  Mr.  George  Crozier, hangs  in  the  board-room 
of  the  Overseers  in  Fountain  Street,  along  with  a  portrait 
of  Mr.  Lings'  father,  and  Mr.  William  Heron,  who  for 
over  forty  years  acted  as  the  Board's  legal  adviser.  He  was 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club.  — 
Manchester  City  News. 


Rules. 


The  objects  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  are  :— 

1 .  To  encourage  the  pursuit  of  Literature  and  Art ;  to 

promote  research  in  the  several  departments  of 
intellectual  work ;  and  to  further  the  interests  of 
Authors  and  Artists  in  Lancashire. 

2.  To  publish  from  time  to  time  works  illustrating  or 

elucidating  the  art,  literature,  and  history  of  the 
county. 

3.  To    provide    a    place    of    meeting    where    persons 

interested  in  the  furtherance  of  these  objects  can 
associate  together. 

i. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Membership  of  the  Club  shall  be  limited  to  authors, 
journalists,  men  of  letters,  painters,  sculptors,  architects, 
engravers,  musical  composers,  members  of  the  learned 
professions  and  of  English  and  Foreign  universities,  librarians, 
and  generally  persons  engaged  or  specially  interested  in 
literary  or  artistic  pursuits. 

The  Club  shall  consist  of  ordinary,  corresponding,  life,  and 
honorary  members.  The  nomination  of  a  candidate  for 
ordinary  and  corresponding  membership  must  be  entered  in 
the  candidates'  book  and  signed  by  a  member,  who  shall  state 
the  qualifications  of  the  candidate.  (It  is  desirable  that  the 
nominee  should  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Club  before  the 
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ballot  is  taken.)  Any  duly  elected  member  may  be  sub- 
sequently  elected  by  the  Council  a  life  member  on  payment 
of  £10  in  addition  to  the  entrance  fee.  It  shall  be  com- 
petent for  the  Council  to  submit  to  the  Club  for  election  as  a 
corresponding  member  any  person  having  the  necessary 
qualification,  but  being  resident  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  city  of  Manchester.  Corresponding  members  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  "  Papers,"  and  to  all  the 
privileges  of  ordinary  members  when  temporarily  in  Man 
Chester.  All  nominations  shall  be  posted  on  the  notice  lx>ard. 
The  ballot  shall  be  taken  by  the  Council  (acting  as  a  Ballot 
Committee)  at  their  next  ordinary  meeting.  A  majority  of 
two-thirds  shall  be  requisite  to  secure  election. 

Nominations  for  honorary   membership  shall  be   made  by 
three  subscribing  members,  and  entered  in   the  candidates 
book,  stating  the  grounds  of  the  nomination.      The    vo:ing 
shall  take  place  in  the  same  manner  as  for  ordinary  and  corres- 
ponding members. 

Each  new  member  shall  have  his  election  notified  to  him 
by  the  Honorary  Secretary,  and  shall,  at  the  same  time,  Ix* 
furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  Rules  of  the  Club,  and  be 
required  to  remit  to  the  Treasurer,  within  one  month,  his 
entrance  fee  and  subscription.  It  the  same  be  unpaid  one 
month  after  his  election,  his  name  may  be  struck  off  the 
list  of  members,  unless  he  can  justify  the  delay  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Council.  No  new  member  (other  than  honorary) 
shall  participate  in  any  of  the  advantages  of  the  Club  until  he 
has  paid  his  entrance  fee  and  subscription. 

2. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The  subscription  for  ordinary  members  shall  be  one  guinea, 
and  for  corresponding  members  half  a  guinea  per  annum,  pay- 
able in  advance  on  the  2gth  of  September  in  each  year,  and 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer.  New  members,  ordinary  or 
corresponding,  shall  also  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  one  guinea. 
The  Council  shall  have  power  to  transfer  the  name  of  an 
ordinary  member  to  the  list  of  corresponding  members, 
member  whose  subscription  is  unpaid  on  the  ist  of  November 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  meeting. 

Any  member  may  resign  on  giving  one  month's  notice  to 
the  Honorary  Secretary  before  the  first  Monday  in  Octol>er, 
otherwise  he  shall  pay  his  subscription  for  the  following 
session.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  remove  the  name 
of  any  member  whose  subscription  is  at  least  one  year  in 
arrear. 
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All  arrears  may  be  sued  for  in  the  name  of  the  President, 
Treasurer,  or  Honorary  Secretary  for  the  time  being,  in  the 
Manchester  County  Court.  See  17  and  18  Vic.,  cap.  112, 
sec.  25. 

3 

MEETINGS. 

The  ordinary  session  shall  begin  on  the  first  Monday  in 
October,  and  terminate  on  the  last  Monday  in  March,  unless 
the  Council  deem  it  desirable  to  hold  further  meetings  in 
April.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  during  the  vacation  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Council,  or  on  the  requisition  of  any  six 
members  duly  presented  to  the  Honorary  Secretary.  The 
Club,  during  the  ordinary  session,  shall  meet  on  each  Monday, 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  begin  its  proceedings  at 
7.15,  by  the  Secretary  reading  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
weekly  or  other  meeting  ;  after  which  the  time,  until  eight 
o'clock,  shall  be  occupied  by  the  reception  of  short  communi- 
cations and  notes  and  in  general  conversation.  At  eight 
o'clock  prompt  the  paper  or  other  business  of  the  evening  as 
set  down  in  the  syllabus  shall  be  proceeded  with.  The 
subjects  under  discussion  may  be  adjourned  from  time  to 
time.  Each  member  shall  have  the  privilege  of  introducing 
a  friend  to  the  meetings  ;  but  no  person  so  introduced  shall 
take  part  in  the  proceedings,  unless  invited  to  do  so  by 
the  President,  to  whom  the  visitor's  name  shall  be  com- 
municated, and  shall  also  be  entered  in  the  Visitors'  Book, 
with  the  name  of  the  member  introducing  such  visitor.  The 
President  shall  announce  to  the  meeting  the  names  of  such 
visitors  as  are  present. 

4 

OFFICERS    AND    COUNCIL. 

The  affairs  of  the  Club  shall  be  conducted  by  a  Council,  to 
consist  of  a  President,  Vice- Presidents  (whose  names  shall  be 
submitted  by  the  Council  for  election  at  the  annual  meeting), 
a  Treasurer,  two  Librarians,  a  Secretary,  and  seven  members, 
who  shall  be  elected,  by  ballot  or  otherwise,  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  session,  and  who  shall  hold  office  until  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Council  in  the  following  year.  A  vacancy  may  be 
filled  up  at  any  ordinary  meeting.  The  Council  shall  sit  each 
regular  meeting  night,  at  least  one  hour  before  the  assembling 
of  the  Club.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  erase  the 
name  of  any  member  from  the  books  of  the  Club  on  due  cause 
being  shown. 
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Two  Auditors  shall  he  appointed  by  the  members  at  the 
ordinary  meeting  next  preceding  the  final  meeting  of  the 
session,  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts.  A  nomination 
paper  for  the  election  of  officers  shall  be  placed  on  the  table 
of  the  Club  on  each  of  the  last  three  meetings  of  the  session 
prior  to  the  annual  business  meeting. 


DUTIES    OF    OFFICERS. 

The  duty  of  the  President  shall  be  to  preside  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Club,  and  to  maintain  order.  His  decision  in  all  ques- 
tions of  precedence  among  speakers,  and  on  all  disputes  which 
may  arise  during  the  meeting  shall  be  absolute.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President  or  Vice-Presidents  it  shall  be  com- 
petent for  the  members  present  to  elect  a  chairman. 

The  Treasurer  shall  take  charge  of  all  moneys  belonging  to 
the  Club,  pay  all  accounts  passed  by  the  Council  and  signed 
by  the  Chairman  for  the  time  being,  and  submit  his  accounts 
and  books  for  audit  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  session. 

The  Auditors  shall  audit  the  accounts  of  the  year,  and, 
if  correct,  sign  the  same,  and  present  them  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  session. 

The  Honorary  Librarians  shall  have  charge  of  all  the 
books,  MSS.,  and  scrap-books  belonging  to  the  Club.  They 
shall  keep  a  register  of  all  purchases  and  donations,  shall 
acknowledge  the  gifts  to  the  Club,  and  shall  present  a  report 
on  the  condition  of  the  library  to  the  yearly  business  meeting 
at  the  end  of  each  session. 

The  duties  of  the  Honorary  .Secretary  shall  be  to  attend 
all  meetings  of  the  Council  and  Club,  to  enter  in  detail,  as  far 
as  practicable,  the  proceedings  at  each  meeting  ;  to  conduct 
the  correspondence,  file  all  letters  received,  and  convene  all 
meetings,  by  circular,  if  necessary.  He  shall  also  prepare 
and  present  to  the  Council  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
session  in  each  year  a  report  of  the  year's  work,  and,  after 
confirmation  by  the  Council,  shall  read  the  same  to  the 
members. 

6. 

SECTIONS. 

Sections  for  the  pursuit  of  special  branches  of  literary  or 
artistic  work  may  at  any  time  be  formed  by  resolution  of  the 
Club  ;  and  the  Council  shall  be  empowered  to  frame  bye- laws 
necessary  for  the  government  of  any  such  section. 
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SYLLABUS    AND    ANNUAL   VOLUME. 

The  syllabus  of  the  session  shall  be  prepared  in  two  sec- 
tions— one  to  be  issued,  if  possible,  a  week  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session,  namely,  in  the  last  week  in  September, 
and  the  other  at  Christmas.  A  copy  of  each  shall  be  forwarded 
by  the  Secretary  to  every  member.  The  report  of  the  year, 
together  with  the  Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the  Club,  shall 
be  bound  up  at  the  end  of  each  session,  and  a  copy  for- 
warded to  every  member  whose  subscription  has  been  paid. 
A  list  of  the  officers  and  members,  with  their  full  addresses, 
and  the  Treasurer's  balance  sheet,  shall  be  appended  to  the 
report. 


ALTERATION    OF    RULES. 

No  new  rule,  or  alteration  of  these  rules,  or  of  the  place  of 
meeting,  shall  be  made  without  a  special  meeting  of  the  Club 
being  convened  for  the  purpose,  of  which  seven  days'  notice 
shall  be  given. 
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